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SEELEY AND CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A Miniature Illustrated Catalogue will be sent post-free on application, 
The Portfolio Monographs.—No. 48. 


ENGLISH SOCIETY of the XVilith CENTURY in CONTEMPORARY ART 


By RANDALL DAVIES, F.S.A., Author of ‘Chelsea Old Church,” &c. 
With 4 Plates in Colour and many other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net; cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 
“Delightful glimpses into the life of the Augustan Age...... A most agreeable book.”—EVENING STANDARD. 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


With Illyminated Frontispiece, Title-page, and Sub-title to each book, 


Printed in a Venetian-faced type on a fine rag paper. 


By THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


crown 8vyo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net ; vellum, 10s. 6d. net. 


“A quite unusually beautiful edition..... 
NEW EDITION. 


beautifully illuminated.”—LIVERPOOL COURIER. 


CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. CLARK, M.A., Registrary of Cambridge University, 


With a Frontispiece in Colour, and many other Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


=6 benteome & new onion of Mr. Clark’s excellent book.” —LIVERPOOL COURIER. 








preadings and 


Recitations polnased from the bby is of Rf J. M. RIE, E. F. BENSON, 
Major DRURY, S. GILBERT, JEROM OME TRARRY PAINS We. PETT RIDGE, &c. 
Edited, with a ) Introduction, by 2 TO AIRNS JAMES, Professor of Elocution at 
the Royal College of Music. 

Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Thin-Paper Pocket Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


‘Quite the best colleetion of modern humorous pieces for recitation that has been 
issued."—DUNVDEE ADVERTISER 


THE ELZ EVIR LIBRARY. 
Seicctions from Great English Writers. 
With a Frontispiece and Title-page in Colour by H. M. BROCK. Half-cloth, gilt top 
each Is. Gd. net ; lambskin, 2s. net. ; buffed leather in a box, 3s. net. 


I. FANCY AND HUMOUR OF CHARLES | Il. WIT AND IMAGINATION OF DISRAELI. 
LAMB. | 1. VIGNETTES from OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


“Decidedly natty and original in get-up.”"—SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Uniform with “Things Seen in Japan.” 


THINGS SEEN IN EGYPT. By CLIVE HOLLAND. With 


50 Illustrations of Egyptian Life in Town and Country, 16mo, cloth, 2s, net; leather, 3s. net; also 
buffed leather in a box, 5s. net. 
“Written with great charm.....the illustrations are numerous and beautifully 
reproduced.”—LIVERPOOL COURIER. 


THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. by W. 


CHAMBERS LEFROY, F.S.A. New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; lambskin, 3s. net, 


THE MINIATURE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS. 


16mo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net; also buffed leather in a box, 5s. net, 
“Daintily got-up editions....... beautifully illustrated.”—SCOTSMAN. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
D. G. ROSSETTI. py F. G. STEPHENS. | JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. by A. H. 
CHURCH, F.R.S. New Edition, Revised. 
PROFESSOR CHURCH’S NEW BOOK. 

THE CHILDREN’S ILIAD. ‘old from Homer in Simple Language. 
By Prof. A. J. CHURCH, Author of “ Stories from Homer.” With 12 Coloured Illustrations after 
Flaxman, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE ROMANCE LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
With many Illustrations, extra crown ap each 5s 


THE ROMANCE OF SAVAGE LIFE. | THE ROMANCE OF THE WORLD’S 
By Prof. G. F, SCOTT ELLIOTT, B.A., B.Sc. FISHERIES. By SIDNEY WRIGHT: 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN | THE ROMANCE OF MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. By C. R. GIBSON, A.LE.E. SIEGES. By the Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A, 


THE LIBRARY OF ADVENTURE.—New Volumes. 


With many Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, each 5s. 
ADVENTURES IN Lin. GREAT | ADVENTURES ON THE HIGH 
FORESTS. by G. W. F. HYRST MOUNTAINS. By R. STEAD, F.R.Hist.S. 


HEROES OF THE WORLD. 


A New Series. With Illustrations, extra crown Svo, 5s. 


HEROES OF MISSIONARY ENTER-| HEROES OF PIONEERING. By 
PRISE. By the Rev. CLAUD FIELD, M.A. | — the Rev. EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. 








FOURTH EDITION, 


THE MAKING OF MODERN 
ECYPT. 


By Sir AUCKLAND COLVIN, K.C.S.L., K.C.M.G., 
&c., late Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh; formerly Comp- 
troller-General of Egypt and Financial Adviser 
to the Khedive. With Portraits and a Map, 
demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

** Should take rank as the standard history 
of our labours in Egypt.”—SPECTATOR. 


ELECTRICITY OF TO-DAY. Its 
Work and Mysteries Explained in Non- 
Technical Language. By C. R. GIBSON. 
39 Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


**One of the best examples of popular 
scientific exposition that we remember 
seeing. The author has succeeded to ad- 
miration.”’—TRIBUNE. 

**Clear, concise, and well arranges RD. 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE PILGRIM’S WAY. A Little Scrip 


of Good Counsel for Travellers. By A. T. 
QUILLER-COUCH. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


net; thin paper, leather, 5s, net. 


“*The very flower of a cultivated man’s 
reading.”—COUNTRY LIFE. 


sae ' companionable | Ute book.” 
VENING STANDARD, 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. 
By W. H. HADOW, M.A. 


FIRST SERIES.—Berlioz, Schumann, and 
Wagner. With an Essay on Music and Musical 
Criticism, With 5 Portraits, Sixth Edition, 
78. 6 


“Written with striking thoughtfulness 
and breadth of view. A emer a ek 


SECOND SERIES.—Chopin, ma Brahms. 
With an Essay on Musical Form, With 4 
Portraits, Seventh Edition, 7s, 6d. 


**To be most heartily recommended to all 
who wish to attain the nishest kind of enjoy- 
ment of the best music.”—TIMES. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. By 


Canon BENHAM, Author of “ Medimval 
London.” With 4 Plates in Colour aud other 
Iilustrations, super-royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net; 
cloth, 7s. net. 


** A superbly illustrated volume.” 
—OUTLOOK. 


London: SEELEY AND CO., Limited, 38 Sue Russell Street. 
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BEST NEW BOOKS. 








READ THE MATTERHORN, BY GUIDO REY 
IT CONTAINS A VIVID ACCOUNT OF THE 
FIRST ASCENT, AND IS ILLUSTRATED WITH 
14 COLOURED PLATES, 23 PEN DRAWINGS, 
AND 11 PHOTOGRAPHS. 21s. NET. 





A DELIGHTFUL NEW VOLUME OF TRAVEL 
IS THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON, BY C. 
REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.GS. A STIRRING 
ACCOUNT OF LIFE AND TRAVEL IN PERU. 
WITH A MAP AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 





21s. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT NEW VOLUME OF 
HISTORY IS CHILE, BY G. F. SCOTT-ELLIOT, 
F.R.G.S. WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY MARTIN 
HUME, MAPS, & ILLUSTRATIONS. tos. 6d. NET, 


ASK FOR MIRABEAU THE DEMI-GOD: BEING 
THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC STORY OF HIS 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES, BY W. R. H. TROW- 
BRIDGE. WITH 33 ILLUSTRATIONS. 15s. NET. 





A FASCINATING NEW BIOGRAPHY IS A SISTER 
OF MARIE ANTOINETTE: THE LIFE STORY 
OF MARIA CAROLINA, QUEEN OF NAPLES, 
BY MRS. BEARNE. WITH ABOUT 30 ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. tos. 6d. NET. 





A BOOK ATTRACTING A GREAT DEAL OF 
ATTENTION IS BONAPARTE IN EGYPT AND 


THE EGYPTIANS OF TO-DAY, BY HAJI A. 
BROWNE. tos. 6d. NET. 








THE BEST BOOK ON THE SPORTS OF OLD 
ENGLAND IS F. W. HACKWOOD'S OLD ENGLISH 
SPORTS. WITH 6 COLOURED PLATES AND 32 
OTHER FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
NET. 





ros. 6d. 


A REALLY CHARMING BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
IS THE WELSH FAIRY BOOK, EDITED BY 
W. JENKYN THOMAS. 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
6s. THE FIRST ENGLISH COLLECTION OF 
WELSH FAIRY STORIES. 





THE MOST FASCINATING NEW CHILDREN’S 
BOOK IS E. NESBIT’S THE ENCHANTED 





CASTLE. WITH 48 ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. R. 
MILLAR. 6s. 
PLEASE MAKE A POINT OF ASKING FOR 


UNWIN’S NEW 6s. NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
THE LATEST ARE THE SOUL OF A PRIEST. 
BY THE DUKE LITTA (3rD IMPRESSION), AND 
SHE LOVED MUCH, A POWERFUL STORY OF 
MODERN CITY LIFE, BY A. J. BUCHANAN. 








T. FISHER UNWIN. LONDON. 








Smith, Elder &Co.’s Publications 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


MY MERRY ROCKHURST. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


*," The scenes of “*My Merry Rockhurst” are faid in the 
early part of Charles Ii.'s reign, and the main 
theme is the life story of Viscount Rockhurst, the 
King's friend, a cavalier of the old school. 


LAID UP IN LAVENDER 


The Wortp says :—“ The stories are all clever, and some have a strain of 
drollery of the demure order which is very acceptable and unexpected,” 


HER LADYSHIP. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


The Scotsman says:—‘ A sweet and pleasant story, sure to interest any 
tender-hearted reader.”’ 


THE AWAKENING OF BITTLESHAM 


By G. F. BRADBY. 





The Darty TeLecRarH says:—“ Mr. Bradby has written a masterpiece of 
fun on the highest level...... We must all be thankful to him for so exquisite, 
so rare, a piece of work as this.” 


KING EDWARD Vi. : an Appreciation, 
Attempted by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S, 
With 16 Portraits, small demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 

The Ovrtoox says:—“Sir Clements Markham conveys in miniature, a 
more vivid picture of Edward VI.’s reign than all the voluminous histories of 
that troubled period which have heretofore been written.” 
' 
‘THE LIFE OF CAVOUR. 


| By the Hon. EDWARD CADOGAN, Author of “ Makers of Modern 
t. 























History.” With a Portrait, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. ne 


The Trinvune says:—‘‘Mr. Cadogan has produced a full, discriminating, 
lucid, and eminently readable biography.” 


ESSAYS SPECULATIVE & SUGGESTIVE. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. NEW EDITION, with an 
Introduction by HORATIO F. BROWN. Large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

The Yorxsuire Post says :—‘‘ The volume is characteristic of all that is 
most cherished of J. A. Symonds,” 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. 


By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 
Mr. Freperic W. Marrianp in his “ Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen” 
says:—‘‘Into no other book did he put so much of his straightforward, 
vigorous thinking......A brave, vivacious, and wholesome book.”’ 


THE ALTAR FIRE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, By A. C. BENSON. 7s. 6d, net. 


The Wor.p says:—‘‘In conception and in execution this study of a high- 
souled but inveterate egoist, converted to humility and altruism by the 
discipline of suffering, is an achievement of rare power, pathos, and beauty, 
and, so far, incomparably the finest thing that its author has given us.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE UPTON LETTERS. lith Impression, 7s. 6d. net. 
FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 10th Impression, 7s. 6d. net, 
BESIDE STILL WATERS. 2nd Impression, 7s. 6d. net. 








QUEEN VICTORIA so:ten 


By SIDNEY LEE, 


Editor of the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” 
POPULAR EDITION, with Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, 6% 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW says :—“‘ Mr. Sidney Lee has performed, 
with marked success, a work which required, in no common 
| measure, a combination of assiduous labour, skilful arrangement, 
| and unfailing tact.....0ur interest is sustained from the first page 
to the last; and what is much more important, the book has that 
weight and authority which make it a fair basis for forming an 
estimate of the influence, political and constitutional, of Queen 
Victoria’s personality upon her country and her age, and of the 
general results of the reign.” 
*,* Also the FOURTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION) of the Original 
Edition, with Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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BOOKS. 


—_—~>— 
RECENT VERSE.* 

Or the fifteen volumes on our list, we are inclined to give the 
highest place to Mr. A. G. Butler’s Hodge and the Land. Not 
all of it, perhaps, can rank as poetry. Much is mere rhyming 
philosophy, where Hodge gives his views on current affairs in 
the manner of the Biglow Papers. But the philosophy is so 
sound, the mode of presentation so direct and vigorous, that 
we should prefer it to a great deal of professed poetry. Some 
of the pieces were written fifteen years ago, but the land 
question and the peasant are always with us, and they might 
have been written yesterday. Hodge in Mr. Butler's reading 
takes a reasonable view of the problem of rural England. He 
wants the commons kept intact, he wants a holding of his own, 
he wants to have the redressing of his own grievances. He 
is just beginning to feel his power :— 
“Jt’s our turn now. “Tis well for you to tork o’ men as brothers : 

We'll do it too as well as you, when we’m atop of others. 

But now I do as I’m done by, an’ thorns is more than flowers: 

I loves men—Wal, a little bit, and out o’ bizness ’ours.” 

But, after all, his demands are modest, and on second thoughts 
he is not, as we have said, unreasonable. He does not grudge 
squire and parson their rights if he is given something on 
account of his own :— 

“So if the Church is for us, we'll all on us go for the Church : 

I ain’t a goin’ for nothin’ to leave the ould thing i’ the lurch. 

An’ when it comes to votin’, if Jim he cries instead, 

‘Down wi’ the Church and parson!’ my golly, P'll punch ’is 

’ead.” 

There is grimness and tragedy in these verses, but there is 
humour too, and we heartily commend them to any one who 
wants a vivid and untheatrical portrait of the rural mind. We 
said that all did not claim to be poetry, but the two closing 
pieces, “ Finis” and “A Parson’s Musings on Evolution,” 
show, if it needed showing, that Mr. Butler has remarkable 
powers in a very different sphere from rustic philosophy. 

Two of the three plays before us are by American ladies, and 
both in their way are highly accomplished performances. Miss 
Mary Johnston’s Goddess of Reason is such a poetical drama 
as her romances would lead us to expect. It is very graceful, 
historically most conscientious, and, moreover, it has real 
dramatic moments. The story is of a young Breton noble 
who is in love with a village girl, Yvette. Yvette becomes 
the Goddess of Reason to the revolutionaries of Nantes, and in 
a moment of pique betrays her lover. She repents at his 
trial, denounces the tribunal, and the two perish together in 
the Loire in one of Carrier's noyades. ‘The verse is very 
dainty and musical, though Miss Johnston takes strange 
liberties with metre, and the final tragedy is finely conceived 
and executed. Our one criticism would be that her talent is 
a little too delicate to reproduce the rude horrors of the 
Revolution. In the scenes at the Chateau of Morbec and in the 
convent garden her Muse walks more assuredly than among 
the sansculottes. The same criticism, only in a greater degree, 
applies to Mrs. Drummond’s Coming of Philibert. It is a 
story of a King who brings to Court from the wilds his 
younger brother. Philibert has been brought up by a saint, 
and the worldliness of the Court leaves him untouched. 
Jealousy follows, then a plot of murder which miscarries, 
and in a last moment of nobleness the dying King hails his 


* (1) Hodge and the Land. By A. G. Butler. Oxford: B, H. Blackwell. 


[ls. net.|—-(2) The Goddess of Reason. By Mary Johnston. London: A. 
Constable and Co. [7s. 6d. net.}——(3) The Coming of Philibert. By Sara 
King Wiley. London: Macmillan and Co. [5s. net. |——(4) The Triumph of 


Mammon, By John Davidson. London: E. Grant Richards. [5s.]——(5) The 
Romance of King Arthur. By Francis Coutts. London: John Lane. [5s. net.) 
——(6) Avilion, and other Poems. By Zachary Edwards. London: Chapman 
and Hall, [5s, net.|——(7) Orpheus. By Arthur Dillon. London: Elkin 
Mathews. [2s, 6d. net.]——(8) Said the Rose, and other Lyrics. By George 
Henry Miles. London: Longmans and Co. Ve 6d. —_ —(9) Poems. By 
George C, Cope. London: Elkin Mathews. [4s. 6d. net.])——(10) The Angel 
of the Hours, and other Poems, By Edward Henry Blakeney. Same publisher. 
(6s. net.|—(11) Bush Ballads. By Guy Eden. London: Sisley’s. [3s. 6d. net. ] 
——(12) Short Poems. By Gascoigne Mackie. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 
~ uet.]——(13) Songs of Emle. By Maurice Browne. Norwich: The 
urai Press. ([2s. net.|——-(14) The Dream of the King’s Cup-bearer. By 
Annagh. Dublin: Maunsel and Co. Po net, |——-(15) The Last Blackbird, 
ond other Lines, By Ralph Hodgsen. London: George Allen, [3s, 6d. net,] 





brother as successor. Accomplished is again the epithet for 
the work, which, however, soars so far from reality that it 
becomes rather a moral allegory than a human play. Mr. 
John Davidson's Triumph of Mammon is also an allegory, 
though moral is scarcely the word for it. We do not profess 
to be able to divine always what the author means. His 
general thesis is clear— 
“That Christendom’s the matter with the world.” 
He preaches in its place a kind of mystic materialism. 
Mammon is 
“ Greater than all the gods, 
The first of men to be self-conscious.” 
His self-consciousness makes him superior, not only to all 
moral laws, but to all the laws of art. He talks a tedious 
philosophy in a curious jargon made up of Carlylese 
and a casual collection of scientific terms. He discourses 
also in wild images, which, as one of the other characters 
says truly, may be “feverish maladies of speech.” The author 
adds a self-confident epilogue, in the style of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, which explains, not very clearly, “the greatness and 
the beauty and the extreme sanctity of a purely material 
world.” We cannot but regret this and the other recent per- 
formances of Mr. Davidson. One who ten years ago wrote 
lyrics of fine quality now preaches philosophy in unreadable 
plays. Weare not in the least concerned with the merits or 
demerits of that philosophy ; our complaint is that it is bad 
poetry. Having in him something of the true poet, he cannot 
avoid straying into poetry now and again, but in the main we 
might be reading a metrical version of a publication of the 
minor freethinking Press. In the middle Victorian era there 
flourished a class of writers, like Dobell and the author of 
Festus, whom their enemies called Spasmodic. This epithet 
applies only too accurately to Mr. Davidson's recent work. 

Next come three volumes of narrative poetry, of which 
much the best is Mr. Francis Coutts’s Romance of King 
Arthur. It is in four parts, the two middle, which tell the 
stories of Merlin and Launcelot, being cast in dramatic form. 
Mr. Coutts is a grave writer whose verse moves always with 
dignity, and now and then by dint of simplicity and sincerity 
rises to a considerable measure of poetry. Humour is not 
always his strong point, as when he makes Merlin discuss the 
philosophy of currency in the style of the Cobden Club :— 

“Only the mint can give the metal value.” 
The last peem, “The Death of Launcelot,” is a very fine piece 
of work in the Tennysonian tradition. The lines— 

“ Between red scrolls of sundown darkly set 

And wrapt with many waters ”— 

might have been written by the late Laureate. But there is 
much, too, of Mr. Coutts’s own, and his high seriousness rises 
easily to the tragic height. Avilion is a curious book by a 
former Mayor of Lyme Regis. Mr. Zachary Edwards is 
master of a fluent, musical narrative style, which blossoms now 
and then into real felicities of speech. The first poem is too 
like a history of English literature, but the second, which tells 
the ever-wonderful story of Palomides, is, in spite of its vast 
length, a notable performance, and the Latin “Carmen 
Inaugurale” at the end of the book has some good lines. 
Mr. Arthur Dillon’s Orpheus is a charming version ot the 
classical tale. It has imagination, skill in phrasing, and much 
delicacy of music. 

The three volumes of lyrical verse which follow are alike in 
being imitative of other men’s work. Said the Rose is a col- 
lection of the chief lyrics of George Henry Miles, the American 
poet, with an introduction by Professor Churton Collins, 
in which Mr. Miles receives higher praise than the book 
warrants. He writes like a cultivated man well read in good 
literature, but most of the pieces might be academic exercises 
in different manners. The first poem, “Said the Rose,” for 
example, is the work of a superior Haynes Bayly; “ Raphael 
Sanzio” is a most ingenious copy of Browning mannerisms, 
All of the work is accomplished, but none, saye perbaps 
“ Beatrice,’ shows any trace of original talent. Mr. George 
Cope’s Poems are always musical; but when we can follow his 
meaning it is commonplace. When we cannot—which is often 
—we find ourselves lost in a maze of rather agreeable verbiage. 
Mr. E. H. Blakeney is a victim of the same unpromising 
mysticism. In his charmingly printed little book there is 
evidence of a graceful talent, which by juggling with immense 
abstractions is apt to miss any true lyrical effect. 

The other books on our list are remarkable among modern 
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minor poetry for the fact that the writers have all of them 
something to say, and that in their different ways they manage 
to say it. To take the least distinguished of the five first, 
in Mr. Guy Eden’s Bush Ballads we are never in doubt about 
his having a tale to tell. Often he tells it in the most banal 
fashion; but through these rhymes about horses and up- 
country camps and the Australian landscape there is always 
the impression of a man who feels and sees things as they are, 
and now and again—in a line ora phrase—this sense of reality 
leaps into poetry. Mr. Gascoigne Mackie in his Short Poems 
has some delicate songs with a certain subtlety in both 
thought and expression. “ Why Hast Thou Whispered” is 
an instance; so, too, is “ Autumn in Norway,” and this little 
poem :— 
“Oh that his hand would guide me 

Where there is none to mock, 

That I might creep 

Into some cave 


And weep—with none to chide me— 
Where only the white flock 
Of the waste deep 
Wave upon wave 


Might leap and play beside me; 

Oh that his hand would hide me 

As the shadow of a great rock 

That I might sleep.” 

Mr. Maurice Browne's Songs of Exile show also the gift of 
delicate music, as in “Summer in England” and “The 
Swallow's Song.” But we like best “On Senekal,” a noble 
hymn at sunrise to the Himalayas, which would alone commend 
this slim book to lovers of poetry. J'he Dream of the King’s 
Cup-bearer is a curious vision in irregular verse, which 
begins by confusing and ends by impressing the reader. 
“ Annagh” has little gift of style, but he has imagination and 
a certain spaciousness of phrase. Last, and for pure poetry 
the best, comes Mr. Ralph Hodgson’s The Last Blackbird. 
It isa little difficult to define the writer's quality. An intense 
passion for Nature, a minute knowledge of all natural things, 
and a certain grim humour are all in his equipment. He has 
also a capacity for strong imaginative flights, as in “ St. 
Athelstan” and “The Missel Thrush.” His humour, for 
those who have eyes to see it, will be found in his “ Elegy,” 


“The Vanity of Human Ambition,” and the charming 


soliloquy “ My Books.” But the finest poem is clearly “The 
Last Blackbird,” which is too long to quote and too subtle to 
summarise. Mr. Hodgson has so much worth saying and so 
genuine a gift of style that his work deserves to command 
serious attention. 





A FRENCH TRAVELLER IN SCOTLAND.* 

Tue Voyage en Angleterre, en Ecosse, et aux Iles des Hébrides 
was originally published at Paris in 1797; an English 
translation appeared in 1729; Mavor’s British Tourists, pub- 
lished in 1814, contained an abridgment of that translation, 
with an introductory statement to the effect that the work 
“ had already become scarce.” Mr, Hugh Hopkins, of Glasgow, 
has acted wisely, and in the best sense patriotically, in pub- 
lishing a new translation of this book, and in securing the 
editorial and biographical co-operation of Sir Archibald Geikie. 
The translation has been revised and improved; many 
valuable notes have been added; the plates in the French 
edition have been reproduced; and there appears a portrait of 
the author from a print preserved in the Muséum d'Histoire 
Naturelle, Paris. Altogether, this book in its present form 
has all the charm of a new work. Its scientific value is not 
slight, for the author was above all things a geologist. But 
it is also interesting as giving us an admirable picture of an 
eminently able and benevolent eighteenth-century Frenchman, 
who, if he scanned his brother man more gently than Arthur 
Young, was a keen and sagacious observer, and kept his head, 
in more senses than one, during the Revolution. 

Barthélemy Faujas de Saint-Fond was born in 1741 at 
Montélimar, in the Rhone Valley. Of a good French family 
possessed of the lands of Saint-Fond in Dauphiné, he studied 
law at Grenoble, and even passed as an avocat; but coming 
under the personal influence of Buffon, he devoted his life to 
the study of natural history. He filled various posts, and 
finally obtained the Professorship of Geology in Paris from 


By B. 


* A Journey through England and Scotland to the Hebrides in 1784, 
2 vols. 


Faujas de Saint-Fond. With Memoir by Sir Archibald Geikie, 
Glasgow: Hugh Hopkins. (21s. net.) 
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the National Convention. This he held till 1818, when 
he retired to his estate of Saint-Fond. A year later he 
died in his seventy-ninth year. He was a naturalist of 
what Sir Archibald Geikie terms the “broad type.” Aboyg 
all things a mineralogist and a geologist, he dabbled in 
chemistry and physics, and in 1783-84 published a two. 
volume treatise on bualloons. He was an eminently 
practical man of science. In 1775, while rambling through 
the mountainous French valley of the Velay, he was struck 
by the resemblance of a certain material in the hills of 
Chenavary to some of the volcanic deposits which in Italy 
and elsewhere have from time immemorial been used for 
making the best kinds of cement. At his own expense he 
had the deposit opened up, and having analysed it chemically 
and found it to agree closely in composition with the 
famous Italian pozzuolana, he brought it to the notice of 
the Government of the day, and in the end he had the satis. 
faction of seeing it used by the authorities in the con- 
struction of the harbour of Toulon and other public works, 
As the result of years of wandering, Faujas prepared and 
published in 1778 a magnificent folio volume, which appeared 
at a time when an active controversy was afloat in Europe as 
to whether basalt is a product of volcanic action or has been 
formed as a chemical precipitate in water. This volume, 
says Sir Arehibald Geikie, “is now one of the prized classics 
of ‘geological literature.” Six years after its publication, 
Faujas undertook the journey described in these volumes, 
“The island of Staffa, with its marvellous columnar cliffs and 
caves, had been first brought to notice in 1772 by Sir Joseph 
Banks's account of it, which, together with his plates of the 
scenery, was published in Pennants Tour in Scotland, 
Faujas’s curiosity was evidently keenly excited by this 
publication, and he determined to undertake what at that 
time was by no means an easy journey, and to make his way 
across England and Scotland to the now famous isle set in 
the silversea.” The scientific results and value of his journey 
may be given in the words of his editor, whose opinion as 
that of the first of living Scottish geologists is of the greatest 
weight :— 

“ He saw, and was the first to see, the volcanic nature of the 
basalt in the Inner Hebrides of the terraced hills of Lorne, of the 
Ochil Hills near Perth, of the rocks on the coast of Fife at King- 
horn, and of Arthur’s Seat at Edinburgh. It was an important 
event in the history of science at a time when the battle was 
raging over the origin of basalt that an experienced observer 
from the cones and craters and lava-streams of the Vivarais and 
Velay should visit this island and recognise some of the same 
proofs of former volcanic activity with which he was familiar in 
the south of France Faujas was one of the first who 
clearly recognised the volcanic nature of some of the rocks around 
Oban, but he regarded as aqueous deposits others that are as 
thoroughly lavas as those which were so called by him. He came 
to the right conclusion that some of the lavas had been poured 
out under water, but his grounds for this inference were rather 
feeble. He missed the important fact that the lavas are inter- 
calated among true sedimentary deposits While he stood 
up as a stout upholder of the volcanic nature of basalt, Faujas 
was as convinced a neptunist as Werner himself with regard to 
the aqueous origin of the so-called ‘ trap-rocks.’” 

Faujas, as has been hinted, was a kindly observer of men 
and of national and racial habits. Thus sociologists will 
find it profitable to compare his views of the Hebrides with 
those of Johnson; he gives a delightful picture of a hospitable 
family of the name of Macnab. He had introductions to 
many Englishmen of note, and describes at length both the 
scientific and the prandial habits of the naturalists and 
physicists of Great Britain. Here is a bit of photography 
which is surprising, if not disappointing :— 

“ Buxton is notable for its mineral waters, which attract a con- 
siderable number of visitors in the fine season. Buxton, however, 
is situated in the midst of the most dismal and cheerless country 
that I know. Its waters may be excellent, but most certainly the 
air that one breathes is impregnated with sorrow and melancholy. 
The houses, almost all uniform, but solidly built, look like 
hospitals or rather monkish dwellings.” 

On the whole, Faujas is more sympathetic with Scotsmen 
than with Englishmen, although at Birmingham he was much 
attracted by the benignity of Priestley. Of James Watt he 
writes :— 

“Mr. Watt is a man of large conceptions. Nature has 
endowed him with an excellent judgment and a strong head, 
and to such happy qualities he joins a gentle and winning 
character which makes him most engaging and well deserving 
of the affection of all who meet him even for the first time. 
...... He is a Scotsman by birth. Scotland has long been 
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oe 
able to supply England with men who honour it the most in 


every way.” 

He was hospitably received by Adam Smith, who played a 
mild practical joke upon him by taking him to a bagpipe 
competition. Smith thus characterised two of his chief 


contemporaries :— 

“ Voltaire sought to correct the vices and the follies of man- 
kind by laughing at them, and sometimes even getting angry 
with them; Rousseau, by the attraction of sentiment and the 
force of conviction, drew the reader into the heart of reason. 
His Contrat Social will in time avenge him for all the persecu- 
tions he suffered.” 

Faujas’s experience with the eminent Edinburgh physician, 
Dr, Cullen, at whose house he saw punch drunk, is notable in 
view of present-day discussions on alcohol :— 


“He said to me with a smile that this drink was not only 
suited to his age, but that a long experience had convinced 
him that, taken in moderation, it was very salutary for the 
inhabitants of Scotland, particularly towards the end of autumn 
and in winter, when the cold damp, which then generally 
prevails in this climate, prevents the equilibrium of the 
perspiration. ‘Punch,’ he told me, ‘is a warm stimulant which 
operates wonderfully in maintaining or re-establishing that 
wonderful secretion.’ ..... In vain I took exercise, in vain I 
tried to divert myself pleasantly in the enquiries and occupations 
suited to my tastes; I found that the mists, the frequent rains, 
the daily winds, passing suddenly from heat to cold, a certain 
sharpness in the air which one feels better than one can describe 
it; above all, the disappearance of the sun, which fogs or clouds 
constantly eclipse at this season, plunged me into an involuntary 
melancholy which I should not have been able to endure for 
Rs wis 6 « Tired to find myself in this condition, I at last 
adopted the regimen of Doctor Cullen. Each day after dinner I 
took a glass of punch, composed of rum, sugar, lemon juice, a 
little nutmeg, and boiling water, and I soon found myself quite 
well.” 

From the scientific point of view he preferred Edinburgh to 
Glasgow :— 

“Natural history is not so much cultivated in Glasgow as 
it is at Edinburgh. Commerce, which is here very considerable, 
appears to absorb everything. ‘The University and printing 
houses, however, have enjoyed a high reputation, and the city has 
produced various learned men. We were told of a cabinet formed 
by Mr. Anderson in the University; we went to see it, but we 
found there only a collection of the most commonplace philo- 
sophical instruments and a few minerals which were in general 
little interesting.” 

Of the Glasgow women, however, in spite of their bare 
heads and bare feet, he says gallantly :-— 


“They are in general tall, well made, and of a charming figure. 
They have a bright complexion and very white teeth. It is not 
to be inferred because they walk bare-legged that they are 
neglectful of cleanliness, for it appears that they wash frequently, 
and with equal facility bathe their feet and their hands. In a 
word, the women of Glasgow will be always seen with pleasure by 
the lovers of fair Nature.” 

One of the most interesting portions of this work is that 
which describes the visit of Faujas and his party—it included 
a draughtsman—to John (fifth) Duke of Argyll in Inveraray 
Castle. At Luss, on Loch Lomond, the only house in any 
sense available was occupied by a Judge on circuit, and the 
landlady would have nothing to do with them, saying: “ No 
noise don’t disturb his lordship’s sleep; respect for the law. 
May you be happy, and be off!” At the Castle, fortunately, 
they met the Judge, and the incident was dissolved in laughter. 
Faujas gives a long account of the habits—including the 
drinking—of a Scotch country house in the end of the 
eighteenth century. Here is a part of it :— 

“Each person rose in the morning at any hour he pleased. 
Some took a ride, others went to the chase. I started off at sun- 
rise to examine the natural history of the neighbourhood. At 
ten o'clock a bell gives warning that it is breakfast-time; we then 
repair to a large room ornamented with historical pictures of the 
family ; among which there are some by Battoni, Reynolds, and 
other eminent Italian and English painters. Here we find several 
tables covered with tea-kettles, fresh creams, excellent butter, 
rolls of several kinds, and, in the midst of all, bouquets of flowers, 
newspapers, and books. ‘There are besides in the room a billiard- 
table, pianos and other musical instruments. After breakfast 
some walk in the parks, others employ themselves in reading or 
in music, or return to their rooms until half-past four, when the 
bell makes itself heard to announce that dinner is ready ; we all 
go to the dining-room, where the table is usually laid for twenty- 
five or thirty covers.” 

Faujas makes so few mistakes in dealing with historical 
fact that one associated with an experience in St. Andrews is 
worth giving :— 

“Ina church we saw a large mausoleum of white marble repre- 
senting an archbishop as large as life kneeling, and an angel 
placing a martyr’s crown on his head. A large bas-relief, at the 





foot of this monument, exhibits the same archbishop attacked by 
some men in the garb of Scottish Highlanders who are killing 
him. A young girl in tears, detained by some other persons, near 
a coach which they have stopped, struggles to go to the assist- 
ance of the archbishop, in whom she seems to have the most 
tender interest...... It would appear that the relations of 
Cardinal Beaton had no wish to conceal that the holy archbishop 
was a father, since his daughter is represented in tears with her 
arms stretched towards her father and held back by two of the con- 
spirators, at the moment when the others accomplish the murder.” 


The mausoleum which was shown to Faujas commemorated, 
of course, the assassination, not of Cardinal Beaton by 
Protestants, but of the Episcopal Archbishop Sbarp by 
Covenanters at Magus Moor. 





THE MEMOIRS OF DUMAS.* 


Ir was prophesied a few years ago that the public demand for 
the romances of Dumas p2re would continue to increase in 
England. With improved translations and cheaper cost, we 
believe that this is certainly the case. And it is very natural 
that it should be so. The more prosaic, the more material 
and scientific, human life becomes, the more will people crave 
to be carried off into the land of wild and dashing adventure, 
of fancy, of improbability, in a word, of romance, And what- 
ever critics may think as to the place of Dumas in literature, 
they cannot deny that he is one of the kings of romance. 
And whatever, again, may be said of the collaboration which, 
according to some people, deprives Dumas of much personal 
credit for his wonderful series of books, his Memoirs are 
here to prove the personal genius without which those novels 
could never have been what they are. Listen to Mr. Andrew 
Lang, one of the few admirers of Dumas who knows how to 
talk about him. In his delightful introduction to this transla- 
tion—the first complete one, we believe, that has appeared in 
England—his critical touch gives us the right point of view, 
not only for the Memoirs themselves, but for all the imaginative 
work of the master :— 

“The Mémoires by the novelist himself cover only part of his 

career, Les Enfances Dumas; and they bear the same resemblance 
to a serious conscientious autobiography as Vingt Ans Aprés bears 
to Mr. Gardiner’s History of England. ‘They contain facts, indeed, 
but facts beheld through the radiant prismatic fancy of the 
author. . 22+ In its limitation to his years of youth, the 
Mémoires of Dumas resemble that equally delightful book, the 
long autobiographical fragmént by George Sand. Both may 
contain much Dichtung as well as Wahrheit: at least we see the 
youth of the great novelists as they liked to see it themselves. 
The Mémoires, with Mes Bétes, possess this advantage over most 
of the books, that the most crabbed critic cannot say that Dumas 
did not write them himself. In these works, certainly, he was 
unaided by Maquet or any other collaborator. They are all his 
own, and the essential point of note is that they display all the 
humour, the goodness of heart, the overflowing joy in life, whieh 
make the charm of the novels. Here, unmixed, unadulterated, 
we have that essence of Dumas with which he transfigured the 
tame ‘copy’ drawn up by Maquet and others under his direction. 
He told them where to find their historical materials, he gave 
them the leading ideas of the plot, told them how to block out 
the chapters, and then he took these chapters and infused into 
them his own spirit, the spirit which, in its pure shape, pervades 
every page of the Mémoires.” 
The matter could not be more concisely or instructively put. 
Mr. Lang is writing here, of course, of Dumas's best days; no 
one knows better that the standard of “the immortal, the 
creative Alexandre” became in his later days considerably 
lower. This valuable introduction does not, indeed, confine 
itself to the never-finished Memoirs—which, originally pub- 
lished in 1852-54, do not go beyond the year 1832—but passes 
on, with a touch both candid and tender, through the curious 
developments of its hero’s later life to his death in the 
autumn of 1870. The boy who bad seen the Prussians 
riding over the soil of France in 1814, and fighting in his 
village street, knew nothing of a far more disastrous invasion. 
The novelist’s over-tired and clouded brain was easily saved 
all that terrible knowledge by his son's affectionate care. 

Since the Memoirs of Dumas are by no means so well 
known as the romances, it will not be out of place to sketch 
the contents of this first volume. And first, we are glad 
to be able to say that the translation is worthy of the 
original. It is spirited and lively, and has the light and 
dancing step which carries one on from page to page without 
a moment of weariness. This dashing pace, this style that 
flashes along, the right and vivid word seeming to spring to 





* My Memoirs. By Alexandre Dumas, Translated by E. M. Waller, With 
an Introduction by Andrew Lang. 6 vols. _ Vol, I, 1802 to is2l, With « 
Frontispiece. Loudon: Methuen and Co. (6s.) 
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life without search or effort, is a thing not easy to reproduce 
in English. Mr. Waller has been very successful. We feel 
that we are almost reading Dumas himself, so well has his 
translator caught his tone and spirit. 

Nearly half this first volume is devoted to the memory 
of General Dumas and his marvellous feats in the Revolu- 
tionary compaign and under Napoleon. This remarkable 
personage was, no doubt, as Mr. Lang says, “a good man and 
a good sportsman.” He was also magnificently brave as a 
soldier, but too original and independent to please Napoleon, 
who took a violent dislike to him, and visited it on his widow 
and son. The portrait that Alexandre paints of his father is 
a wonderful compound of Hercules and Baron Munchausen. 
His adventures seem to belong to the wars of the giants, but 
his gigantic strength was used in the cause of his country and 
of humanity. This last virtue nearly cost him his life under 
the Committee of Public Safety, whose wrath he incurred by 
setting free four men who were about to be guillotined at St. 
Maurice, and chopping up the guillotine itself, “that devilish 
red-coloured machine,” for firewood for his soldiers. One does 
not wonder that Dumas was proud of such a hero-father, 
whatever his birth may have been. It seems hardly possible 
that the General can have had any real claim to the title of 
Marquis, which his son represents him as having voluntarily 
laid down. True, no thoroughly exhaustive examination of 
the novelist’s family history has yet been made, but it is not 
likely, on the face of it, that the Marquis de la Pailleterie 
should have married the negress, Marie Dumas, who was the 
mother of his only son. However, a good many unaccount- 
able things happened in the eighteenth century. 

Alexandre was brought up by his excellent mother in the 
little country town of Villers-Cotterets, where her father, 
Labouret by name, had kept an inn. The situation of the 
place was favourable to a romantic childhood. In the midst 
of forests and marshland, with immense, mysterious quarries, 
almost catacombs, in which a whole community could take 
refuge in time of war, Villers-Cotterets was also on the road 
between Paris and the frontier. Napoleon passed through it 
on his way to Waterloo, and again on his hurried return. 
There were constant alarms of Cossacks and Ublans. 
Madame Dumas spent her time in making large dishes of 
mutton haricot, in order to disarm the Emperor’s enemies by 
hospitality. One has heard of the sume precautions during 
the war of 1870. On the whole, it appears that the popu- 
lation was Royalist, for people were terribly tired of 
Napoleon’s wars. Their sons were sacrificed; no longer, as 
in earlier years, for the existence of France, but “to the 
ambition, the selfishness, the pride of one man.” “The 
generation of men between twenty and twenty-two years of 
age had disappeared”; and people began to realise that 
“ Napoleon was not France.” The success of the Allies owed 
a good deal to this almost universal feeling. No book that we 
know of beats these Memoirs for a vivid, thrilling account of 
the state of France from 1812 to 1815. Scientific history may 
have its corrections to make, but the general impression is not 
to be effaced. 

And no boy’s life, with its joys and troubles, its sport, its 
games, has ever been more delightfully described than that of 
Alexandre Dumas by himself. His portraits of the people 
among whom he lived—proprietors,. farmers, bowrgeois, 
foresters, hunters, poachers—are unmistakably by the same 
hand that painted d’Artagnan and Planchet. The Memoirs, 
as Mr. Lang says, are the strongest witness to the originality 
of the novels. And it is not only human beings that he knows 
how to draw from life. The animals he loved and understood 
have a place of their own in the Memoirs. One need only 
mention the story of ‘Sabine’ and her puppies to prove his 
sympathy with them. As to trapping and shooting small 
birds, and triumphing in a big bag of larks, robins, thrushes, 
&e., it can only be said that if the boy, with his true sporting 
instincts, had been English, he might have known better. His 
perilous boar-hunts, at any rate, by the tales he tells of them, 
should prove that courage and skill were not lacking. 

It may be worth while to suggest that Dumas, as plain- 
spoken as he was passionate—the Creole temperament upper- 
most—did not write these recollections of his young days 
precisely for the young. But, again, their tone is manly, and 
without morbid sentiment. “His ethics are saved,” to quote 
Mr. Lang once more, “ by his humour, generosity, and sound- 
hearted humanity.” 





GIFT-BOOKS. 
tasiepaleiiianint 
ASTRONOMY FOR CHILDREN.* 
Mr. Mirron has done, we do not doubt, all that is possible to 
carry out the purpose indicated in his title. But astronomy is 
a subject which tries the skill of an expositor to the utmost, 
“ Erratic” and “reflective power,” to take examples at random, 
are not within every one’s comprehension; nor could every 
“grown-up,” even among educated people, at once answer the 





question: “What is an ellipse?” The writer of this notica 
has just put the question to three who may be so described, — 
one thought it something left out in a sentence; the second 
had no idea; and the third knew. We say this, not at all in 
the way of censure, but to give a fair warning, An elder 
who may give this volume as a present—and he or she can 
hardly do better—must be prepared for some puzzling 
inquiries. Still, when we say that Mr. Mitton’s book comes 
with a virtual recommendation from the late Agnes Clerke, 
who had intended to write the preface, it will be seen 
that it is the nature of the subject, not any fault of handling, 
that makes the difficulty. A good illustration is supplied by 
the suggestion of the frontispiece, though the difficulty is not 
so much in seeing what should be done as in doing it. Two 
children are to represent earth and moon, while a “grown-up,” 
who, as we are reminded, ought to be enormously big, stands 
for the sun. The moon-child has to go round the earth. 
child, always keeping her face towards her; the earth-child 
must spin like a top, and both together must move along 


a circular path. That is an effect which will not be 
successfully reached in one or two rehearsals. Where 
all is so interesting it is not easy to make a choice. 


Perhaps the chapter on Mars may furnish a good speci- 
men of the fascination which the subject exercises, The 
moon must be a great dicappointment. To think that this 
beautiful object is an utter desolation! The reflection of 
what uses it serves does not go far to make up for it. But 
when we come to Mars there is a touch of quasi-human 
interest. What may not the canals mean! Their existence 
is now an acknowledged fact; the camera has established it. 
The green and red patches which we used to think were sea 
and land are now with more probability supposed to be vegeta- 
tion and desert. The doubling of the canals may come from 
the growing up of borders of vegetation alongside of them ; 
vegetation induced by the water supplied from the melting of 
the polar ice-caps. All this gives a sense of reality, whereas 
when we get to Jupiter or Saturn what are we to think of 
worlds which are not heavier than, or, as is the case with Saturn, 
not so heavy as, water? The moons of Mars touch the fancy 
in another way. There never was a more strange coincidence 
than that Dean Swift should invent as a climax of Laputa 
absurdities that their astronomers had discovered two moons 
attending Mars, and that one of them went round the planet 
in about ten hours. There are two moons, and one of them 
goes round the planet in between seven and eight hours. ‘The 
Jupiter moons have quite a different claim on our respect. 
It is from them we learnt the speed of light. They did not 
disappear and reappear at the time that was calculated for 
them,—and the reason was this. When Jupiter is on the far 
side of his orbit he is three hundred millions of miles further 
off than when he is on the near side. The further off he was 
the later were the phenomena of the moons, because the light 
had the additional distance to travel. 

The planets disposed of, we come to the sun. Here is one 
of the facts about it which can be easily stated. Why does it 
go on giving out heat and light? A few meteors fall into it, 
but they cannot count for much. It keeps on contracting— 
it was the contracting of the original nebula that made it 
what it is—and the process keeps up its heat. “It has been 
calculated that if the sun contracts two hundred and fifty feet 
in diameter in a year, the energy thus gained and turned into 
heat is quite sufficient to account for the whole yearly output.” 
After the sun come in succession the comets, the meteors, and 
then, with fascinating resemblances to various earthly things, 
the stars. And here, of course, there are marvels without end. 
What could be more strange than the relation of Algol and 
the dark body which eclipses him every third day. Imagine 
a planet nearly as big as its sun going round it in three days! 
This is an excellent book on a most fascinating subject. 











® The Children’s Book of Stars. By G.E. Mitton. London: A, &C. Black. [6s] 
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THE ROMANCE OF PHOTOGRAPHY.* 


Way “Modern”? Mr. Gibson. Was there any “ancient” 
photography ? We need not ask, as the age of Daguerre and 
Fox Talbot already seems to some wrapped in the mists of 
antiquity, so rapid has been the development of photography 
and its practical application. Next to chemistry, no science 
owes more to accident, and the early pages of this book, which 
detail the slow, patient, and, to most of us, blundering ex- 
periments of Daguerre and his English rival, will fill the minds 
of the young up-to-date photographer with mingled delight 
and amusement. We can all sympathise with the discoverer's 
enthusiasm when, on going to the cupboard in the morning, 
be found the blank plate had surreptitiously developed a 
beautiful image. Besides Niepce, who had already taken 
photographs with bitumen, one must not forget the story which 
Chevalier, the optician from whom the two inventors bought 
their apparatus, tells,—the old sad story inevitably associated 
with all discoveries. A young man appeared one day at the 
shop and asked the price of a camera—the camera obscura— 
which the artists of the day used, and the images of which so 
stirred the ambitions of Daguerre and Niepce. The price 
asked was obviously too much for his customer, so Chevalier 
inquired for what purpose he desired it. The visitor, to cut 
the matter short, handed to the incredulous optician a view 
of Paris on paper, most certainly not the handiwork of man. 
This discoverer was never seen again, and Daguerre could do 
nothing with the bottle of black liquid which the unfortunate 
stranger presented to Chevalier. This remarkable incident 
took place before either of the other men had produced any 
pictures. 

From the scientific standpoint the story of Talbot's 
discoveries are of more value,—iirst, because the man set 
out in life with that steady interest in science which means the 
evolution of some process; secondly, because he invented 
negatives; and thirdly, on account of his possessing the 
scientific habit of mind. Talbot was not an artist, and was 
therefore the more likely to attain his object; artists seldom, 
if ever, invent. He tried to copy the images seen on paper 
when looking through the prism known as the camera lucida, 
and then turned his attention to the camera obscura, like his 
Continental rivals, the survivor of whom, however, made 
known his discovery in time to forestall the fame that might 
well have fallen to the Englishman. Daguerreotypes suited 
the professional photographer, possessing better detail and 
being more expensive, though amateurs, we are told, preferred 
talbotypes as being more easily obtained. 

The more recent wonders of photography are within the 
memory of all,—its application to book illustration, to 
astronomy, to the reproduction of living scenes, and its last 
triumphs of telephotography and the three-colour process. 
We have found some of the most interesting pages in Mr. 
Gibson’s book to be those describing the processes of repro- 
duction for illustration,—zincotypes, the half-tone process, 
woodbury-types, the beautiful photogravure, and others; also 
the chapters on the X-rays, the cinematograph, and other 
mechanical adaptations of photography. A great deal of 
space and pains has been devoted to colour-photography and 
its difficulties, and some of this description has not attracted 
us much. Once or twice, as in earlier pages, Mr. Gibson 
might have been a little clearer if he had been a little more 
categorical. 

But one thing, among many others, we may be grateful to 
him for, that he has not brought in the common incidents of 
the photography of to-day. There is no suspicion of the 
snapshot-demon in these pages,—he is one of the curses that 
accompany all great advances in knowledge. The simplicity 
of the twentieth-century camera is astonishing, and one does 
not deny the advantages of an _ instantaneous portrait, 
picturing the natural man in a natural position; still, it bas 
its limits. Portraiture by the old daguerreotype was an 
awful ceremonial, and the mind recoils in horror at the 
thought of sitting motionless in an armchair with one’s face 
painted white, for twenty minutes. At least the photo- 
grapher’s object was honestly to ensure an exact portrait, 
which is more than one can say now, when the paint is 
applied afterwards. 





* The Romance of Modern Photography. By Charles BR. Gibson. London: 
Seeley and Co, [5s.] 








Gamble Gold. By Judge Parry. Mlustrated by Harry Furniss, 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—There is some very good fun in the 
story of Gamble Gold’s wanderings. Gamble isa small boy, of just 
the age to appreciate all the adventures that befall him, and all the 
remarkable things he has to see. Judge Parry’s fun and humour 
are very natural and spontaneous, and we slide from one situation 
to another without effort. His pages are full of quaint and odd 
sayings and quips, and there are some very happy conceits. It is 
most excellent reading, and “grown-ups” may enjoy it every whit 
as much as children. The illustrations are delightful, and though 
the tale is so entertaining that it needs no extraneous help, 
yet we must confess that the drawings of Mr. Furniss do convey 
to us in a most happy manner both the spirit of the story and 
the characters. Letterpress and drawings may be very good of 
their kind, and yet not interpret each other; but this is an 
entirely successful collaboration, for which all readers of Gamble 
Gold must be grateful. The picture of the “ Swiss Seal Umpiring ” 
is in itself a gem. Some drawings of nymphs are as pretty as 
thisisamusing. We must not forget the clever verses, which, if we 
mistake not, some of our young friends will soon learn by heart, 
such as “The Song of the Salmon,” “The Lay of the Last 
Limpet,” and the “Stoker’s Song.” They would redeem the 
dullest book, and this is one of the most entertaining and delight- 
ful books we have seen for some time. 

The Romance of the Salvation Army. By Hulda Friederichs. 
(Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d.)—It is not without reason that the 
story of the Salvation Army is entitled “romance.” Forty years 
ago its founder began alone the crusade, and now its organisa- 
tion, its adventurous missionaries, and its success have secured 
the respect of civilised nations. ‘True to its original motive and 
its scheme, it has devoted itself to that class, the submerged 
tenth, which presents us to-day with an almost insoluble 
problem. Knowledge of that class is not confined to the Salva- 
tion Army ; but no other organisation knows it en masse, and, to be 
quite frank, can do anything with it to any appreciable extent. 
The history of the various branches of the Army is eloquent of the 
courageous enterprise of the staff. Miss Friederichs writes well and 
with restraint, and illustrates her narrative, as the history of the 
Salvation Army is best illustrated, by anecdotes of its individual 
triumphs. In short, it is a history that almost any reader may 
peruse with pleasure, for the human interest of the movement, to 
say nothing of that attaching to so many of its workers, is un- 
deniable. General Booth’s preface gives briefly his view of the 
movement, and he dates the rapid progress of the work from the 
decision to place it on “ semi-military lines, adopting responsible 
and individual command and personal obedience.” The previous 
systems had practically failed. The real strength of the Army 
lies in personal loyalty, in personal conviction, and in obedience ; 
and, we should add, not a little in the fact that its officers are 
derived from the very class it seeks to evangelise. 

The Lord of the Deer, and other Fairy Tales. By H. H. Harrod. 
(Lamley and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Here we have twelve essays at that 
most difficult of tasks,—the modern fairy-tale. We cannot say 
that the first of the twelve particularly pleases us. We are not 
accustomed to see boys and girls remaining in the beast-shapes 
into which they are changed, and we do not approve. To marry 
a Frost-King does not seem a happy lot,—so much for the second. 
The “ Bear-Girl” is more to our liking, and has a ring of the 
genuine metal about it. Much the same may be said of the last, 
“The Three Bags.” Roundling, and other Fairy Tales, by 
Caroline Southwood Hill (Seeley and Co., 1s. 6d. net), is a suc- 
cessful effort in the same direction. Possibly there is too much of 
the moral in them, In the true fairy-tale if you area younger son 
you are good.——In Fire Side Fairy Tales (J. Clarke and Co., 
ls.) we have another pleasant little book of the new fairy- 
world. What could be more modern than “ Blue Spectacle ” ? 
Night Caps for the Babies, by Charles Young (John Lane, 
3s. 6d.), gives the fairy-story in a funny shape. Here again 
there is a little too much modernity. Why trouble the babies 
with the “mixed-up trash about politics and the police news” 
which was eaten up by “Mr. Hee-haw Neddy” in a newspaper ? 
The pictures can be praised with less reserve. Harriet Hare, 
Written and Illustrated by Arthur Layard (James Nisbet and 
Co., 1s. net), is something of the same kind, a comic story 
about beasts. So also is The Tale of Tom Kitten, by Beatrix 
Potter (F. Warne and Co., 1s. net). Miss Potter’s books 
are always welcome, and some of her pictures are very 
good, that, for instance, where ‘Mrs. Tabitha’ is washing the 
kittens’ faces. In others the creatures are not made pretty 
enough,—what could be prettier than a kitten? To this class 
also belongs Animal Gambols (J. Clarke and Co., 1s.), to which 
some skilful pencils, notably that of Mr. Louis Wain, have con- 
tributed. We may mention as especially good the “Swimming 
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' Baths in Catdom ” and the “Two Little Naughty Bears,”—cats 
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and bears are always to the fore in these matters. Good, also, 
is the very original idea of the bear swinging on a rope fastened 
to two giraffes. ——With these may be mentioned The Peter Pan 
Almanac, by Oliver Herford (Hodder and Stoughton), excellent 
pictures, with verses on which a little more care might have been 
profitably expended. 

The Cricket on the Hearth. Illustrated by George Alfred 
Williams. (Cassell and Co. 6s. net.)\—We are to look for the 
raison d’étre of this very attractive volume in the illustrations. 
Mr. Williams thinks that there has been too much of the 
grotesque in the “ pictorial presentations ” of Dickens’s work. He 
would “eliminate the grosser phases of the caricature in favour 
of the more human.” We cannot accept his critical dictum that 
“ Dickens’s greatest gift was characterisation.” The number of 


. . ° | 
characters is certainly vast; but we seldom recognise anywhere a | 
real man or woman. Nevertheless, we are glad to get Mr. Williams’s | 


excellent drawings. There are nine of them, well executed in colour. 
The book is otherwise well got up. It comes, we see, from the 
other side of the Atlantic. On p. 33 Dickens, wishing to describe 
something quite valueless, speaks of it as “a mere United States 
security.” Tempora mutantur / 
same Illustrator (same publishers, 6s.), contains the “ Dingley 
Dell” episode. Htre we have some interesting remarks on the same 
subject of the character of Dickens illustrations, Mr. Williams 
seems to us to have reached a really excellent compromise. His pre- 
sentment of the slide where Mr. Pickwick took the lead with such 
energy is as good a thing of the kind as we have ever seen. On 
the other hand, “Emily Wardle” is not a success. No young 
woman would have worn her hair in such a “ touzle,” as it would 
have been called A.D. 1837. In A Christmas Carol (Chapman 
and Hall, 2s. 6d. net) we have reproduced the illustrations by John 
Leech and Fred. Barnard. The volume comes with a commenda- 
tion from the Lord Mayor (Sir W. Treloar). It is a contribution 
to the “Crippled Children” Fund, all the profits made being set 
apart for that object. 

The Life Story of a Squirrel. By T. C. Bridges. (A. and C. 
Black. 6s.)—The charming autobiography of ‘Scud’ opens with 
his first lessons in jumping, and throughout the story we are kept 
in the most intimate acquaintance with the life of the young 
squirrel. We regard it as a singularly successful attempt to 
produce the atmosphere of a wood and the limited horizon of an 
animal. 
and the other creatures of the woodland—is touched broadly, yet 
missing no detail, and the sense of terror which man, to say nothing 
of weasels and cats, must convey to a squirrel is most skilfully 
suggested. With a feeling for landscape and colour and Nature 
generally, Mr. Bridges yet shows an understanding restraint 
in confining himself to such effects as may be supposed to affect 
a squirrel. It is a most delightful animal study with a very 
agreeable human element thrown in, not too much, though 
enough to overcome at the last the wild element of ‘Scud.’ No 
one can read this story, with its tragedies and pathos, short-lived 
as become the actors, without appreciating its delineations of 
woodland life, and regarding a squirrel with renewed interest, 
and perhaps undorstanding some of the sensations that must 
make the life of a squirrel as much an anxiety as a pleasure, 
and altogether strenuous. It is just the present to give to the 
better sort of boy or girl with an intelligent interest in animals. 

The Land of Enchantment. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 
(Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—We have many times noticed the 
great advance that has been made within the last thirty years in 
the illustrations of the magazines for the young. Here we have 
an excellent instance. 








years 1896-1902. These are now republished for the first 
time, 
at the same time, and it is sufficient to say that they are 


worthy of being so set forth. They are five in number, “The 


Maker of Ghosts and the Maker of Shadows,” “The Mines of | 


Experience,” and “The Stories of Ben the Sailorman,” by A. E. 
Bonser; “Harry and Herodotus,” by B. Sidney Woolf; and 
“Stories from the Edda,” by G. S. Buchheim. Of the five we 
prefer, perhaps, “ Ben the Sailorman,” a comic Sindbad of excel- 
lent quality. 
that of Ben bringing home his lobsters and turtle. The Herodotus 
stories are, of course, good—where could we find better material ? 
—but Mr. Rackham’s pencil seems more suited to the comic. 
The old Greek tale-teller is worthily represented, even to the 
giving of the familiar Ecbatana in the more correct Agbatana. 
Messrs. T. C. and E.C. Jack are publishing a series of “Original 
Stories for Boys, Girls, and Children” (2s. per vol.) Among 
these volumes, in the first division, is Aubrey Vernon, by Arthur 
Lee Knight, an excellent tale of the South African War. It is 


Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas, by the | 


The environment of the squirrel—the trees, the weather, | 


Mr. A. Rackham has collected some of the 
illustrations which he executed for Little Folks in the seven | 


The stories for which they were executed are reprinted ! 


Nor is there any better picture in the book than | 


Sta 
especially concerned with the adventures of Aubrey Vernon the 
Midshipman who gives his name to the book, and his mentor, Joe 
Brine, a seaman-gunner. They are taken prisoners and make a 
clever escape, and have various exciting adventures, in which they 

| come across such famous people as Kruger, Joubert, and Kj 
| Khama. To the same division also belongs Braves White and Red 
by Argyll Saxby, a very stirring tale of adventure among tho 
| Red Indians. Mr. Saxby combines with no little success the Red 
Indian of Fenimore Cooper with the more prosaic creature who 
| is actually to be seen in the flesh. A Hand of Steel, by Pay 
Creswick, is described by its sub-title, “The Great Thatchmerg 
Mystery.” It is constructed on much the same lines as Wilkig 
Collins’s “ Moonstone.” Freda’s Fortune, by G. M. Imlach, is one 
of the “ Books for Girls.” 
goes through sundry adventures. To the same section belongs 
| Told by Eileen, by Alice Massie, an ingeniously constructed 
romance of common life. Finally, for children we have Cousin 
| Rez, by E. W. Gruggen, in which our old friend or enemy, the 
| 
| 


The heroine gets among gipsie 
S S$ Sipsies and 


selfish, rude, disobedient boy, is turned into something quite 
different. 

Stories from the Life of Jesus. Told in the Words of the Bible, 
with Connecting Notes by the Rev. George S. Carson. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—The “ words of the Bible ” are according 
to the Revised Version, with the variations proposed by the 
American Committee. The connecting notes are simply worded, 
and made as brief as possible. The great feature of the volume 
is to be seen in the illustrations, Of these there are twenty-four 
all taken from famous pictures. Among these we see Holmen 
Hunt’s “Light of the World,” Tintoretto’s “ Marriage Feast at 
Cana,” and Watts’s “ Prodigal Son.” We should have preferred 
another choice to Ary Scheffer’s “ Temptation.” It makes a false 
impression on a child to give the conventional conception of the 
Devil. Such an appearance might be terrifying, but could not be 
attractive. If ever there was an occasion when the Evil One 
would disguise himself as an Angel of Light, it was this, 

Adventures on the High Mountains. By Richard Stead. (Seeley 
and Co. 5s.)—The most interesting chapter in Mr. Stead’s 
volume is the story of Napoleon’s passage of the Alps in 1800, 
| That describing Sir Martin Conway’s ascent of Aconcagua conveys 
some idea of the difficulties of climbing in the Andes and the 
scenery of the mountains, but the original vigour and freshness 
of the narrative have quite disappeared. The term “High 
Mountains” has been somewhat liberally interpreted. Mont 
Pelée is not a high mountain; it may be some day. Nor are the 
mountains in Socotra lofty, though Mr. Wellsted’s adventures 
there are quite entertaining. There are plenty of amusing, and 
occasionally exciting, incidents in these adventures, and we can 
appreciate them; it is the height of the mountains that fails to 
rouse our enthusiasm. The book scems lacking in spirit, and yet 
Mr. Stead made the great rivers most interesting to us; 
obviously a compilation. Boys will find a wide range of 
adventure to choose from in this volume, and should be able 
| to form a comprehensive notion cf the dangers that beset pioneers 

and travellers in the robber region of the Mexican mountains and 
the lofty peaks of Abyssinia. 

Another Book of Verses for Children. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 6s.)—On Mr. Lucas’s taste we 
can safely rely. Still, it is interesting to see his second choice of 
poems for children. We mention a few. “ Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” 
Kingsley’s “The Last Buccaneer,” “The Jackdaw of Rheims,”— 
these can be found in other collections; we do not say they 
ought not to be found in this. But most are happily selected, 
and include some pieces we should be grateful for,—so much has 
to be rediscovered nowadays. Moreover, the light and humorous 
verse, verse harmless but without any obvious moral, is too much 
neglected, for children like to be amused, and this need is some- 
times forgotten. Mr. Lucas provides them with a fair share of 
| pure amusement, and there can, then, be no excuse for the 
possessors of Another Book of Verses for Children saying they 
have not just the thing for the children’s moods. It is prettily 
illustrated, and altogether a most suitable and acceptable nursery, 
schoolroom, and playroom anthology. 








it is too 


Edited by E. V. Lucas, 


Chums: an Illustrated Paper for Boys. (Cassell and Co. 8s.)— 
This fifteenth volume shows no sign of abated vigour. ‘There is 
an amazing amount of stories of adventure,—the pictures alone 
are enough to make one’s blood run cold. There is some useful 
information, but the pages are not overloaded with it. There is 
a fair allowance of humour, and art is not wholly forgotten. 
Present-day persons and things are treated of in a column which 
is assigned to this purpose in every number. And there are 
special articles,—one, for instance, on the Kaiser, who figures 
among “Living Rulers—when they were Boys.” One story we 








may repeat, One of his teachers gave him private information 
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that the next lesson would be a certain passage in Xenophon. 
The Prince put it on the blackboard for the benefit of his class- 
fellows. 

Playtime Palace (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 1s.), with its 
simply told stories, large type, and attractive pictures, with now 
and then an obvious moral, is excellently suited to the quite 
young readers for whom it is intanded.——With this may be 
mentioned The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham, by F. J. 
Harvey Darton, Illustrated by Gordon Browne (same publishers, 
8s. 6d.)——We have something of a new departure in Old Friends 
with New Faces, by Susan, Countess of Malmesbury (Longmans 
and Co., 3s. 6d. net). This contains between twenty and thirty 
nursery-rhymes, translated into French and set to music, which, 
we should say, is adapted to the French versicn. 

The Child’s Own Magazine (S.8.U., 1s.) can claim the more than 
respectable antiquity of seventy-four years. It moves on, too; 
in its youth we should hardly have had such a lesson as that 
about Jacob and Esau. A tale, “Two Little Zealanders,” which 
will interest its readers, runs through the volume, and there are 
other good things. The Rosebud Annual (James Clarke and Co., 
3s.) has not so long a record, but we have welcomed it for many | 
years, and are glad to do so again. The illustrations are, as 








usual, a strong point. 

The Little Folk’s Favourite Album. By S.H. Hamer. (Cassell 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Here we certainly get very good money’s- 
worth. There are forty-eight coloured illustrations, mostly of 
excellent quality, the natural history pictures being perhaps the 
best. And the letterpress is satisfactory. One or two of the | 
pictures seem to have missed their way, so to speak. The first 
little tale, for instance, has a quite appropriate illustration, | 
children who are playing at pirates, starting off in a boat; but 
where does “ The Pirates’ Prize,” a quite serious scene on board a 
real pirate-ship, come in? And who is the very pretty “ Elsie” 
whom we see a little further on? The pages are not numbered, 
and there is no index of subjects or list of illustrations. Among 
the artists are some names of repute which, we should think, it 


would have been well to set forth. 


The Fairy Land of Nature. By Wood Smith. (S. W. Partridge. 
1s.)—Here we have a description of certain natural marvels, some 
of them seen every day and often passed over, the silkworm, for 
instance, the “bottled sunshine” of coal, &c.; others only to be 
seen by travellers, as the Mammoth Caves. Facts of Nature 
are treated again, but in a more fanciful way in story shape, in 
The Queen Bee, and other Nature Tales, Translated by G. C. Moore- 
Smith from the Danish of Carl Ewald (T. Nelson and Sons, 
3s. 6d.); also Fairies I have Met, by Rudolph Stawell (John Lane, 
8s. 6d.) In a Pincushion. By Mary de Morgan. (Alex. Moring. 
3s, 6d. net.) —A third edition. 


Told to the Little Tot, by Edmund Vance Cook (Dean and Son, 
8s. 6d, net), contains ten funny little stories,—“ How Miss 
Tabitha Cat Taught School,” and others. They are well illus- 
trated by Miss Bessie Collins Page. How to Find Happyland, 
by Jasmine Stone Van Dresser (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 6s.), is con- 
structed much on the same lines. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. Edited by G. E. Mitton. With 
Illustrations by Harry Rountree. (A. and C, Black. 6s.)—The 
Swiss Family Robinson is the best of the many imitations of 
“Robinson Crusoe.” We may laugh at the marvellous discoveries— 
never was island so full of conveniences—but this does not really 
interfere with the interest; it simply puts the story into the 
region of romance. Mr. Mitton has retrenched some of the 
didactic parts, and modernised a phrase here and there, but | 
without changing the general tone. ‘The twelve illustrations in | 
colour are very attractive. 

When Hawkins Sailed the Sea. By Tinsley Pratt. (E. Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d.)—The hero is, as usual, a little slow in getting 
to work. His ship does not weigh anchor till we reach p. 72, and | 
the story of the voyage—Drake’s first expedition—does not | 
occupy much more than twice as much space. The tale is 
spirited, and shows that the writer has studied the aes 
who help us to realise the personalities and the doings of the 
great Elizabethan seamen. 

| 
} 
| 














In the “ Peeps at Many Lands Series” (A. and C. Black, 1s. 6d. 
net per vol.) we have two volumes, Scotland, by Elizabeth Grier- 
son, and India, by John Finnemore. Both are well furnished with 
excellent illustrations, a speciality of the publishers, of which a 
very good use is here made. If a child had to choose, he might, 
we should guess, choose India. It would not be easy to beat the | 
“Elephant” and the “Sikh Warrior.” Tho letterpress in both 
volumes seems quite appropriate. 

We have received new editions of old favourites, The King of 
the Golden River, and other Stories, by John Ruskin and others | 


(T. Nelson and Sons, 1s.), the other stories being Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s “Golden Touch”; “Ten Pieces of Gold,” Told by Mrs. 
Craik ; and “The Golden Apples of Lough Eane.”——Abridged and 
adapted for quite young readers are Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land, by Lewis Carroll (Macmillan and Co., 1s. net), and The 
Water Babies, by Charles Kingsley, Adapted by Ella Thomson 
(Horace Marshall and Son, 1s.) The Enchanted Doll, By Mark 
Lemon. [Illustrated by May Gladwin. (D. Nutt. 1s. net.)—— 
Last, but certainly not least, may be mentioned some of the 
charming work of one of the most skilful and pleasing of pencils, 
to be seen in the four parts of KR. Caldecott’s Picture Book (F. 
Warne and Co., ls. net per part). Various nursery-rhymes are 
most humorously set forth by pictures. 











CURRENT LITERATURE, 
cinsuaniliabion 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN A NUTSHELL. 
Political Economy in a Nutshell. By F. U. Laycock, LL.B. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 2s. 6d. net.) —Notwithstanding : 
certain air of arrogance in the title and method of this volume, 
it isa sound and suggestive little treatise. The author would 
probably describe himself as a plain man who had found small 
comfort in the more academic works on the subject. So he sits 
down, and lightly undertakes to put the whole matter for us into 
a nutshell. He wastes no time in complimenting the economists 
of the chair on their subtlety and acumen, but brushes them 
aside and begins on his own clean slate. If, as Mr. Laycock 
would have us believe, current teaching has lost itself in a maze 
of uncouth terminology, and in the collection of masses of uncon- 
nected facts and figures from which it can formulate no scientific 
generalisations, his own method has itself the defects of its 
quality. This is a time, we agree, when there is need of some 
lucid and, for that reason probably, dogmatic restatement of first 
principles. While the Socialist attack on what we may call 
the economic order is being industriously extended, the more 
academic treatises on the subject seem to sail away on other 
quests and leave this burning topic severely alone. Mr. Laycock 
has no hesitation in seizing, what he takes tu be, the bull by the 
horns. This, for the particular controversial purpose of the hour, 
is a merit, but we doubt whether he has the didactic power or 
the literary skill which his ambitious task requires. He appre. 
hends, however, that our present economic system, in so far as it 
is based on the principle of liberty, is being put on its trial, and 
that it lacks its apologists; and for his part he has done his best. 
His theme is a noble one, and it was impossible altogether to fail. 
The opening words of the preface are a favourable sample of his 
method. “There is not much waste in this book.” (We hope 
the reader will so find it.) “True it contains only one idea. But 
there are two ideas applicable to the subject, and the other is a 
wrong one. The object throughout is to indicate where the 
wrong idea is perpetually turning up to do mischief, and how 
much better the right one is at all times, in all respects, and 
to the fullest extent. Of set purpose the same thing has been 
said in as many ways as reasonably possible ; because that was the 
right thing, and was necessary to be set in diametrical opposi- 
tion to the wrong thing said by others in quite as many ways.’ 
The one idea, as already indicated, is the author's conviction that 
the principle of liberty supplies the formula on which human 


society can most equitably and most advantageously be organised ; 
and in his application of this panacea as a solution of the diffi- 
culties of trade and labour his logic is unflinching. On one 
point he appears to hesitate. On p. 187 he seems inclined to 
compromise with the land doctrine of Henry George, and to use 


| taxation as a means of forcing owners of a particular sort of 


property to sell, for the benefit or protection of another class 
which wishes to buy. The argument and the opinion to which it 
leads seem rather an excrescence on the nutshell. We shall be 
glad to meet Mr. Laycoek again. Let him beware, however, of 
arrogance and nutshells. An apology for economic civilisation is 
a great theme, and deserves a dignified and persuasive advocacy. 


oe —_———» 
CASTLES AND CHATEAUX OF OLD TOURAINE., 
Castles and Chateaux of Old Touraine and the Loire Country. 
By Francis Miltoun. With many Illustrations by Blanche 
McManus. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) —This is 
a pretty and attractive but rather confusing book. One cannot 
say, of course, that the subject of Touraine and its attributes is 
exhausted, for it is inexhaustible. Nowhere do we find more 
romantic history, more enchanting architecture, or a nature more 





rich as to climate, products, and peaceful beauty. There is no 
reason why the pilgrimages of writers and artists should cease. 
Every one’s impressions are in some way different, aud mest are 
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worth recording. The author of the travelling notes which are 
here arranged in a volume suffers somewhat from the great mass 
of his material. Though very pleasant reading, the book as a 
whole rather lacks proportion, repetition is not absent, and the 
wanderings become a little bewildering. Then there are odd bits 
of carelessness, which may, however, be very well amended in 
another edition. For instance, the author is writing of the 
road by the Loire from Tours to Saumur: “the road of 
which Madame de Sévigné wrote in Lettre 224 (to her 
mother)” and “the private conveyance which, likely enough, 
Madame de Sévigné used at the time (1630).” Now we know 
that Madame de Sévigné travelled in her own coach; and we also 
know that her mother died in 1633, when she was seven years 
old. Having been born in 1626, it follows that she was four years 
old in 1630! Then as to Cardinal de Retz, his name was not 
Henri, but Jean-Frangois-Paul; and it was he who raised barri- 
cades in Paris against Mazarin, not Mazarin against him. Then, 
the Dukes of Nevers and Mantua, of the Gonzaga family, did not 
come to France in the train of Mazarin; and his nephew Philippe, 
Duce de Nevers, was not the last of that family, the duchy being 
bought from them by his uncle, who bequeathed it to him. Such 
mistakes may seem slight in a volume full of curious and valuable 
details; but this kind of incorrectness is a growing evil in books 
that deal with history on its romantic side, and for that reason 
we have drawn attention to them. The illustrations are 
many and charming, and the book as a whole possesses real 
attractiveness. 








DON JUAN IN ROMANCE. 


La Légende de Don Juan: son Evolution dans la Littérature 
des Origines du Romantisme. Par Georges Gendarme de 
Bévotte. (Hachette et Cie., Paris.)—Professor Georges Gendarme 
de Bévotte has set himself for some time past to study the 
origins, the history, and the innumerable developments of the 
legend of Don Juan in the literature of Europe; and the results 
of his learning and enthusiasm are given in great detail and 
spaciousness in this substantial volume, which represents only 
the firstfruits of his work. The story which Moliére lifted from 
obscurity and made a favourite theme of drama and romance, 
which Mozart chose for music, which Musset half idealised, which 
Byron, ever careless of tradition and decorum, transformed in his 
own prodigal and splendid way, has played no small part in 
literature in the last two hundred and fifty years. To trace all 
its infinite varieties, in prose and poetry, in plays and music, novels 
and myths, in the principal countries of Western Europe, is a task 
which might well tax the capacities of any Professor, and which 
no one perhaps except a gifted Frenchman would attempt. The 
story of Don Juan, libertine and braggart, and of the terrible 
statue of stone which he calls from the dead, at first a crude and 
simple drama, half humorous, half moral, illustrating the career 
and punishment of vice, develops easily in a thousand ways. In 
one aspect it is the common theme of every novel and of every 
sermon. In another it is symbolical of certain stages of society 
and certain casts of thought. Sometimes it stands only for 
reckless fashion and corruption, sometimes for daring emancipa- 
tion from restraint; sometimes it sinks into excess and sensuality ; 
sometimes it is refined and elaborated into an idealisation of 
passion and of freedom, into something approaching a complete 
philosophy of life. The origin and vagaries of this celebrated 
myth are traced by M. de Bévotte in great detail. From its 
beginnings, which he finds in Spain in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, in the old drama of the Burlador de Séviile 
(the Deceiver of Seville), the Professor here follows the legend 
through the theatre of Italy to France, where Moliére borrowed 
it from Dorimon and Villiers, and gave it at once new meaning 
and new life. From there, degenerating in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and throwing off offshoots of irreligion, burlesque, and 
common vice, it passed to Venice, where it was seriously treated 
by Goldoni. It appeared in England, where it inspired more than 
one play, in particular a “tragic pantomimical entertainment in 
two acts” which tradition associates with Garrick and with Gluck, 
and where for a time it corrupted Punch and Judy and gave to 
Punch’s character some of the attributes of Don Juan. It figured 
on the stage of Germany and Holland. It was lifted again by 
Mozart into a finer air. Hoffmann, inspired by the opera of 
Mozart, and reading into it his own imaginative theory, made 
Don Juan a sombre and romantic personage, symbolic of the 
struggle between mankind and fate. And Byron stripped him 
again of these visionary attributes and left him only an unedify- 
ing type of man. At that point the author of this able and 
elaborate study leaves his subject. And if he leaves us question- 


ing a little the proportions in which he has surveyed it, he leaves 
us convinced of his subtlety, his patience, and his skill. 





PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

Practical Problems in Banking and Currency: being a Number of 
Selected Addresses Delivered in Recent Years by Prominent Bankers, 
Financiers, and Economists. Edited by Walter Henry Hull, 
With an Introduction by the Hon. Charles Francis Phillips, of 
New York. (Macmillan and Co. 15s. net.)—The editor, dating 
his preface from the University of Chicago, explains the genesis 
of this interesting volume. Banking is a practical subject, and 
bankers’ associations throughout the country are constantly dis. 
cussing problems as they affect actual conditions. The papers 
and addresses so produced are not easily accessible, and it seemed 
a happy thought to collect in one volume the expert opinions of the 
most competent, and so form a systematic treatise on banking, a 
subject on which, not unnaturally, the public, which has to be 
educated, is suspicious of the teaching of the mere theorist, 
The practical man under some pressure can be induced to take 
part in the public discussion of such subjects, but he rarely hag 
the time or inclination to compose a formal treatise. In view of 
the very ample supply of economic books that come to the 
reviewer, it might seem a work of supererogation to suggest that 
a collection of the addresses of some of the chairmen of our great 
banks to their shareholders and their occasional speeches on 
questions of currency and tariff might form an important addi- 
tion to our knowledge, and an agreeable variation from the 
academic lectures of the Professors which are the staple of our 
economic literature. The subject is of course very technical, and 
we must limit ourselves to indicating the scope of this work by 
recording that it is divided into three sections, severaily entitled 
“ General Banking,” “ Banking Reform and Currency,” and “ Trust 
Company.” We should be inclined to say that banking isa subject 
rather neglected in economic treatises. Without subscribing to 
the opinion of the late Mr. Dunning MacLeod, in whose hands a 
treatise on banking became a treatise on economics, it is obvious 
that the various instruments of credit, the conditions of property 
and enforcement which belong to them, and their exchangeability 
are matters on which our larger commerce almost entirely depends, 
The present volume is a valuable addition to our knowledge and 
understanding of the theory of credit, and when this is said no 
fuller acknowledgment of its importance can be made. 








A GERMAN VIEW OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 

Die englische Presse. Von Dr. Th. Lorenz. (Gebauer-Schwetschke 
Druckerei und Verlag, Halle-a.-S. 1 mark 50 pfennige.)—This 
volume forms the ninth in a series of publications of which the 
general title is “England in deutscher Beleuchtung,” and of 
which the editor and publisher is Dr. Thomas Lenschau, of 
Berlin. Ina short preface the author remarks that a long resi+ 
dence in this country had instilled in him the desire to make his 
own countrymen better acquainted with, and better able to 
appraise at their proper value, those numerous organs whose 
voices go to make up English public opinion. That this task was 
one after the writer’s own heart is shown by the very efficient, 
tactful, and discriminating manner in which it has been per- 
formed. Passing over the first page or two, which are mainly 
devoted to statistical matter, we come to an historical introduc- 
tion, sketching the earliest inception of newspaper enterprise in 
this country. The author then gives a brief, yet illuminating, 
account of the birth and life-history of every London newspaper, 
together with its salient characteristics, its policy, &c., passing 
from those of the Metropolis to those of the provinces, and 
returning to a survey of the London weeklies, the reviews, 
monthlies, and quarterlies, &c., incorporating with each some 
account of the personality of, and services rendered in their 
profession by, those responsible for the conduct of the editorial 
department. Nor are those who have borne the heat and 
burden of the day. and have now passed away, forgotten by the 
writer. Dr. Lorenz pays eloquent testimony to such names, for 
instance, as that of the late R. H. Hutton, while we cordially 
acknowledge the friendly tone of his references to Mr. Hutton’s 
successor. The second half of his pamphlet the author devotes 
to “The Attitude of the English Press towards Germany.” “To 
whom,” he asks, “shall we award the palm for this irritation and 
suspicion, to whom allow the preference?” Dr. Lorenz himself 
hesitates to plunge his hand into what he terms the “ wasps’ 
nest,” and he therefore turns to M. Jacques Bardoux, a dis- 
tinguished French journalist, to assist him in this uncongenial 
research. Quoting at some length from an article in the Journal 
des Débats (April 13th, 1904) in which M. Bardoux deals with the 
Anglo-French Entente, he regards the first signs of a strained 
relationship between England and Germany as coinciding with 
the accession of William II., “but,” he adds, “never would the 
tide of public opinion have risen so high without the assistance 
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of the leading organs of the English Conservative Party, which 
since 1901 have conducted a systematic Press campaign.” 
Dr. Lorenz takes exception to a volume of articles (“ German 
Ambitions”) which originally appeared over the signature of 
“ Vigilans sed Aequus ” in the pages of the Spectator. The drift 
of these the Doctor stigmatises as incredibly foolish. The phrase 
sounds singularly ill-chosen to any one acquainted with the 
equipment and aims of the writer; but Dr. Lorenz absolves him 
of any unworthy motive, acknowledging, indeed, that the utter- 
ances of men like von Sybel, for instance, may have given 
Englishmen unpleasant food for reflection. We note, in con- 
clusion, that on p. 101 the author, whose honest desire to be 
impartial must be freely acknowledged, frankly denounces what 
he terms the idiotic calumnies heaped on the British people 
and the British Army at the time of the Boer War by the 
German Press, and believed by the German people. 








THE INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF GERMANY. 

The Cause and Extent of the Recent Industrial Progress of 
Germany. By Earl Dean Howard, Ph.D. (A. Constable and 
Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—In addition to the American Professors who 
publish their economic lectures, we have also the prize 
essays promoted by the American millionaire who aspires 
to play the part of the pious founder in some of the 
bypaths of economic research. This book is one of a series 
which “owes its existence to the generosity of Messrs. Hart, 
Schaffner, and Marx, of Chicago, who have shown a special 
interest in trying to draw the attention of Amvrican youth to the 
study of economic and commercial subjects. ..... For this 
purpose they have delegated to the undersigned committee the 
task of selecting topics, making all announcements, and awarding 
prizes annually for all who compete. ..... The present volume 
was awarded the first prize.” ‘So runs a preface signed by five 
distinguished American economists. The result is an interesting 
essay on @ subject which is now attracting much notice. The 
extent of German industrial progress is first considered, its back- 
wardness before the Franco-German War, and its rapid develop- 
ment since the unification of the Empire. For a right under- 
standing of the subject it is as important to appreciate the 
earlier restrictions as to dwell on the present advance. Facts 
and figures are marshalled, and the well-known story is repeated 
of the marvellous growth of modern commerce under the 
enlarged freedom of exchange which, notwithstanding inter- 
national hostile tariffs, is still the characteristic of the modern 
epoch. The second part of the volume attempts to assign 
special causes for the growth of German enterprise. A high 
tribute is deservedly paid to the industrial capacity of the 
Germans, to their excellent educational system, to the industry 
and frugality of the working class. Given the German 
character and the resources of the country, given also the 
enlargement of the market by the political events which brought 
about the union of Germany, and it is difficult to see what 
result could be expected other than a great expansion of com- 
merce. The problems before the country which are peculiar to 
itself arise, according to our author, from the German’s realisa- 
tion of the fact that the population is rapidly increasing, that he 
has no greater Colonial Empire to which his redundant numbers 
can emigrate, and that a special policy is necessary to meet the 
difficulty thus created. In the concluding chapter there is a 
great deal that is interesting on this point; much of it, how- 
ever, has only an indirect relation to industrial progress. The 
German realm suffers comparatively little from the alleged 
necessity of allowing the proletariat to educate itself experi- 
mentally in the art of government. ‘There is a closer relation 
between science and legislation than in any other portion of the 
civilised world. The bureaucratic system may have its defects, 
but at least it escapes the horrible corruption, waste, and 
incapacity which recent disclosures show are only too prevalent 
in our own local government. The book is well worth perusal, 
and it does not detract from its value if we add that it is for the 
most part, and properly so, a careful and moderate exposition of 
the obvious. 





A HISTORY OF COMMERCE. 

A History of Commerce. By Clive Day, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Economic History in Yale University. (Longmans 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Great attention is now being given to the 
teaching of economics in the American Universities, and this 
work is an interesting specimen of the new text-books which the 
subject requires. The author has endeavoured, he tells us, to 
bear in mind the four qualities declared by Matthew Arnold to 
be necessary in an introductory manual, “clearness, brevity, 





proportion, and sobriety,” and the quality which he has laboured 
most to achieve is proportion. The conflict of the ancient learn- 
ing with the requirements of the new commercial curriculum has 
in this respect troubled the author, who, “in deference to what I 
understand to be the desires and practices of teachers,” has 
included a section on ancient commerce; but this, he hopes, will 
be omitted by teachers who regard it as unnecessary; and, he 
adds, the facts of ancient commerce have little relation to modern 
conditions, and are for the most part imperfectly ascertained. 
With the very important exception of Roman law, modern 
commerce is derived from mediaeval, and not from ancient, times. 
The mediaeval period, he remarks, owing to the backwardness of 
political development, allows the student to examine the more 
purely economic aspects of the development of commerce. After 
1500 the political and legal aspects of the question grow more 
important, and the history of commerce becomes a national 
interest. A fresh set of complications arises in the nineteenth 
century, when we reach the modern industrial era. The cosmo- 
politan and purely economic interest is again increased. Seven 
chapters are devoted to this general aspect of the question under 
the following headings : “Commerce and Coal,” “ Machinery and 
Manufactures,” “Roads and Railways,” “ Means of Navigation 
and Communication,” “The Wares of Commerce,” “The Modern 
Organisation,” “Commercial Policy.” This is followed by a brief 
review of European trade, while a special Part V. (nine chapters) 
is devoted to the development of American commerce. In apology 
for the detailed character of these chapters the author remarks 
(and the point is characteristic of the difficulty of combining 
scientific generalisation with such unmanageable masses of 
detail): “I sympathise with those who would treat the history 
of commerce from the institutional standpoint and who may 
complain that too much space is given to the narrative of the 
commercial progress of the different political groups. I am 
inclined to think, however, that a more abstract treatment of the 
subject would make it, while perhaps more interesting to the 
student of economics, less intelligible and less valuable to the 
future man of business.’ As an interesting instance of the 
author’s method of suggesting abstract considerations to the 
future man of business we may cite (p. 569) his remarks on 
American Protective duties, originally imposed as war-taxes, and 
retained by “peculiar conditions” after the war. These duties 
nearly doubled the price of the steel rails which in the years 
about 1880 were used to make the American railway system, and 
he concludes :—*“ To a country small in area and poor in resources 
a tariff of this character, restricting intercourse with other 
countries, would be acrushing burden, So great is the extent 
of the United States, however, and so rich and varied are the 
resources within its borders that it can endure seclusion better 
than any other country in the world. The home market is almost 
a world in itself. The country undoubtedly renounces a large 
amount of profitable commerce by its tariff restrictions, but 
remains so rich that the loss is allowed to pass unheeded.” 





La Démocratie Individualiste. Par Yves Guyot. (V. Giard 
et E. Britre, Paris. 3 fr.)—In view of the rapidly rising 
controversy with regard to Socialism, Englishmen who believe 
in democracy as well as in Individualism may be strongly recom- 
mended to read a little book called La Démocratie Indi- 
vidualiste by M. Yves Guyot. In this brightly written little 
volume M. Guyot deals with some of the more important 
fallacies employed by Socialist writers, and further shows how 
the working of Individualist principles conduces to the general 
good. Incidentally he directs attention to some of the forms of 
Socialism through which mankind has passed, and contrasts the 
actual or virtual slavery which was then the lot of the working 
classes with the large liberty those classes now enjoy. He defines 
Individualism as a political doctrine which teaches that “the 
individual is the end and the State the means,” and though this 
definition does not perhaps cover the whole ground, it serves as a 
very useful starting-point. 


STATE RAILWAYS. 

State Railways. By Edwin A. Pratt. (P. 8. King and Son. 
1s. net.)—Mr. Pratt describes his pamphlet as “an object-lesson 
from other lands”; he certainly gives us facts which should make 
the advocates of the “nationalisation of railways” pause. We 
are not so much impressed by the conduct of affairs by public 
bodies as to wish largely to extend it, and the knowledge of 
what happens in this particular department elsewhere is not 
encouraging. The interests of the public are set aside, and 
there is no appeal to Caesar; political objects are preferred to 





economical ; appointments are given, not for capacity for business, 
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but to serve other ends. Mr. Pratt takes Belgium as the Conti- 
nental country where railway management should show favour- 
able results. It is rich; its contour makes railway construction 
easy ; there are no spaces barren of profit to be traversed. But 
the results are not satisfactory. One thing mentioned by Mr. 
Pratt sounds incredible, so remote does it seem from 
what would be possible here. “The policy evidently is to 
incur a lavish expenditure in certain places where political or 
other specinl considerations may arise, but to practise elsewhere 
a parsimony which leads to buildings getting into a deplorably 
neglected condition.” In Antwerp, we are told, there is a station 
like a Cathedral, while country places have not even water-tight 
roofs, ‘There are some interesting particulars about Australasian 
railways. In New Zealand these have been constructed, as they 
might well be, in view of land gratis, a very narrow gauge, and 
everything on the cheap, at £8,888 per mile against £45,000 in 
England. In Victoria it was £50,000, everything being done on 
the most splendid scale. Extravagance is not unknown in 
England—witness the achievements of Sir Morton Peto—but then 
the loss falls on private persons. Every one pays for public 
expenditure. The pamphlet is well worth studying. There are 
not wanting signs here of what certain politicians desire. They 
would carry the working man for practically nothing, and double 
the wages of every one who is concerned in the business of 
earrying him. 








BARNWELL PRIORY. 

Liber Memorandorum Ecclesie de Bernewelle. Edited by John 
Willis Clark, M.A. With Introduction by the late F. W. Mait- 
land. (Cambridge University Press. 15s. net.)—Professor Mait- 
land remarks that the document here printed is neither a history 
nor a cartulary. It may be said to stand by itself. Some 
industrious monk, with the various deeds and books of the 
monastery before him, set himself to make such extracts as might 
be useful to the house in time to come. Here is an example. 
The manor of Chesterton had come into the hands of the Prior 
and Canons from the King, a rent of £31 being reserved. This 
transfer extinguished the King’s right to tallage. Neverthe- 
less, John, who was not easily put off when money was to be got, 
demanded and received it on two occasions On a third the grant 
was pleaded and the demand withdrawn. The Prior obtained from 
the Council an acknewledgment that the tallage was not payable. 
This is reeorded because it would protect the house in future from 
such demands. The widow of a tenant claims dower. The Prior 
pleads that he held for life only, and gains his cause. This also is 
recorded, with the writs copied in full. The Master of the Temple 
claims the advowson of Waterbeach, on the ground that a prede- 
cessor had held it temp. Richard I. The Prior pleads that a 
similar claim had already been made before, in which possession 
temp. Henry IT. had been alleged. This barred the claim because 
time did not run beyond the coronation of Richard I. The Prior’s 
success is recorded, Then we have an anecdote about the Bishop 
of Ely. The Priory church had been greatly injured by fire. Was 
it to be reconsecrated or reconciled? The Bishop comes, and the 
Prior meets him with the remark that they do not need his 
services, He turns away in a rage, and finally excommunicates 
the Society. In the end peace is made and the church is recon- 
ciled. ‘The writer adds, not, one fancies, without a certain satis- 
faction: “‘idem Johannes episcopus mortuus et sepultus est ante 
Pascha in anno sequente.” <A very different person was Robert de 
Fulburn. He was buried in the church; the two palfreys which 
drew the hearse were left in possession of the house, with other 
effects and librorum multa copia, altogether to the value of two 
hundred marks, together with the quittanee of a debt of three 
hundred. But, adds the canon pathetically: “qualiter ista 
pecunia cito fuit exhausta Deus novit.” A stone house in the 
town was a more permanent possession. This was also given, 
burdened, it is true, with the perpetual obligation to say Mass for 
Robert de Fulburn’s soul. A most valuable and interesting 
volume this. 





RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS OF THE 
REV. W. H. E. McKNIGHT. 

Recollections and Letters of the Rev. W. H. E. McKnight. By his 
Niece, Edith Isabel Thomson. (Masters and Co. 6s.)—Mr. 
McKnight died in 1896, and this is the first’ record of his work. 
It will be welcome to not a few who remember the man, one of 


the most single-minded and honest of human beings. The best 


part of his life was given to teaching, and as his pupils came, for 
the most part, from families in high position, he had opportunities, 
which he used with great skill and faithfulness, of influencing 
men who would afterwards become influential. For the last 
seventeen years of his life he was rector of Silk Willoughby, 





near Sleaford, and had the reputation of being the only Liberal 
clergyman in the county of Lincoln. The Home-rule Bj 
separated him from his party. Generally, indeed, he saw reason 
to reconsider more or less some of the political opinions of early 
days. He always had a keen interest in politics, but social 
questions also occupied him much, and he found time for other 
pursuits, among which gardening was perhaps the chief. As 
theologian he had a truly broad and generous outlook. Ritualism 
was distasteful to him, but he did not fail to recognise the devotion 
and earnestness of Ritualists. It is here that the interest of this 
book, which is largely occupied with Mr. McKnight’s letters, chiefly 
lies, for the letters are in no common degree revelations of the 
writer’s heart and mind. We givea typical extract :—“ A thought 
came again which I candidly tell you I have hitherto deemed it 
‘prudent’ to suppress—viz., that intellectual records of truth are 
man’s make, not God’s; that as yet, in the imperfect knowledge of 
all truth, error and truth are so much confused and intermingled 
that no human standard can be the test of a man’s salvation, 
ee Whether this thought contains a truth that will suit 
nobler manhood of the world than now, [a time] when men yill 
see truth as it blooms in strength in the soul of each, not jabber 
it from articles and creeds, second-hand, and dry, and unreal, this 
I ask myself.” 








THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 

History of the Manchester Ship Canal. By Sir Bosdin Leech, 
2vols. (Sherratt and Hughes. 42s. net.)—We do not care to 
enter on any discussion on this “ History.” The time has not yet 
come when any judgment can be pronounced. An outsider does 
not know enough ; the expert can hardly be disinterested. In the 
facts and figures of the appendices, however, and in the “ Statistics” 
which precede them, we may find safe standing-ground. In 1905, 
the last year for which statistics are available, the total revenue 
was £449,436, the expenditure £246,746. The net balance of 
£202,690 would suffice to pay a dividend of 5 per cent. on a little 
over four millions, The prospectus of 1887 allows for a capital 
of eight millions, with £1,800,000 debentures. It estimates the 
gross revenue for the second year at £655,630—it was, as a matter 
of fact, £137,474—the working expenses at £104,200 (“ which we 
consider to be overestimated ”)—these were £115,329, with dredging 
charged to capital. The net revenue comes out at £479,430, 
with a “much larger estimate for future years.” The “future 
years” have not as yet produced even a half, while the expenditure 
has largely exceeded the estimate, the Corporation of Manchester 
having assisted the undertaking with a loan of £3,000,000. At 
the same time, there is no doubt that the canal has been a most 
useful work. It has increased the prosperity of Manchester; it 
has not diminished the prosperity of Liverpool, as alarmists very 
confidently predicted that it would. It is true that the original 
shareholders have not had, and are not likely to have—at least, in 
any near future—a return on their capital. But they may fairly 
console themselves with the thought that they have helped to 
promote the well-being of their country. We may compare them 
to the insects that form the successive strata of a coral reef. 
Generation after generation perishes, but their labours are 
crowned in the end with a fertile and beautiful island. 








THE LIFE OF CHRIST ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 

The Life of Christ according to St. Mark. By W. H. Bennett, 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Professor Bennett's object 
in this book is, as he says, “ to present the impression of Christ 
which would bo derived from St. Mark’s Gospel by a reader 
,eeeee who knew nothing of the other Gospels or of Christian 
theology.” And this he does in a very interesting and instructive 
way. Naturally, the reader of the Gospel, at least as he is found 
here, starts with a conception of the person and nature of Christ, 
and practically, if he studies the document thoughtfully, more or 
less consciously accommodates it to this conception. To do what 
Dr. Bennett seeks to do is really a great mental effort. Nor, 
indeed, can the thing be thoroughly done. Dr. Bennett himself is 
compelled to discuss questions which it is scarcely possible to dis- 
sociate from theology. There is the story, for instance, of the raising 
or healing of the daughter of Jairus. Are we to say “raising” 
or “healing”? Dr. Bennett says “healing.” He is convinced 
that the child was not dead. Christ was conscious of a mission 
to heal her; when He is met with the news that she had died, 
He feels that this could not be true. It was a sleep, not death, 
that had come upon her. Generally on miracles Dr. Bennett 
assumes something like a neutral attitude. It may well be that 
this would be the position that a twentieth-century reader, if we 
can imagine him with the mental conditions of the time, but 
whelly untouched by Christian or non-Christian influences, would 
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assume. It is a most interesting and informing volume. One sacrifice from its earliest appearance in Hebrew literature to its 


hing is fairly clear. It tends to put the Kenotic theory in a 


strovger position. 








RACE LIFE OF THE ARYAN PEOPLES. 


| 





latest development in St. Paul’s Epistles. The prophets, 
especially Isaiah, had, he declares, and indeed proves, advanced 
beyond the substitutionary theory of sacrifice, Isaiah teaching 
that it was the will and purpose of God “that the sufferings of 
the innocent should be used for the conversion of the guilty as 


Race Life of the Aryan Peoples. By Joseph P. Widney. 2 vols. | they came to reflect upon them.” In like manner Canon Beeching 
(Funk and Wagnalls Company. 16s. net.)—We have not the | denies that St. Paul, in spite of certain sentences which might 
space for an adequate treatment of a work which begins with the give colour to such a theory, taught the substitution of the 


primitive home of the Aryan peoples—Mr. Widney maintains the 
Central Asian as against the recent Scandinavian theory—down 
to the “federation of all English-speaking peoples.” Whether 
this is a “fond imagination” or no, it is something, in any case, 
that such dreams, however unsubstantial, are a firm barrier 
against war. “If the English race fEnglish, of course, means 
‘English-speaking ’) is true to its destiny, the last drop of blood 
will have been shed as between English peoples.” He adds: “ It 
should be so between all Teutons,” an aspiration which has our 
practical sympathy, and which would be a more hopeful prospect 
if Germany were really free. Mr. Widney is a strong believer in 
yace, and develops his theories in a way which staggers less 
courageous thinkers. He includes in his list of ‘ Decadent 
Races,” with the negroids and the red man, the yellow races. 
Even Japan is included. We will quote what he says :— 

“The Japanese bears bodily and mental impress of admixture 
of the Mongol with other yet kindred blood, probably the fresher 
Malay. His sea instinct is all Malay; for the true Mongol, like 
the Slav, isa man continental, not maritime. To say the least, 
the migration from the Mongol homestead across the water to the 
new island home and to new environments, as with the English- 
man’s migration oversea to the new surroundings in America, 
has tended to renew youth. Certainly Japan seems to give 
evidence of being, in some respects at least, the youngest of 
the Yellow peoples. But it remains yet to be seen how far the 
rejuvenescence of Japan is to be complete and abiding. The 
Japanese rulers have been heard from. Japan has not yet 
spoken.” 

Mr. Widney has written a highly interesting and suggestive 
book, 








HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
The Case of Sir John Fastolf, and other Historical Studies. 
By David Wallace Duthie. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 5s. net.)— 
There is no doubt of the truth of Mr. Duthie’s contention 








that Shakespeare’s Falstaff is “a thing of flesh and blood,” | 


and that, in spite of all his flagrant vices, he fascinates us, 


How, then, did Shakespeare come by him, so to speak? Mr. 
Duthie imagines a mecting between the dramatist and Sir 


William Paston, a fautor literarum, as more than one foundation 
testifies. It is true that Sir William died in 1610 at the age of 
eighty-two, but the meeting is not impossible, scarcely improb- 
able. The difficulty is—what was there to tell about the former 
owner of Caister Castle to supply the outlines of the dramatist’s 
great picture? Well, our readers should see what Mr. Duthie 
has to say. It may not convince them, but it is of intrinsic 
value. Certainly, too, having made acquaintance with the first 
of these “historical studies,” they will not fail to go on to the 
others. ‘he “ Misadventures of John Payn ” gives a curious 
glimpse into fifteenth-century life. Payn played a humble part 
in the Jack Cade rebellion, and was dogged by ill-luck in the 
strangest way. ‘Then comes “The Chronicle of Salimbene,” 
written by an early Franciscan friar, whom the cowl scarcely 
became. He was as unlike his great master as a man could be; 
but it is to this we owe the singular picturesqueness of his 
Chronicle. But what a place is the Italy which he describes! It 
was an age of faith, we are told. If so, there never was a case in 
which faith was more widely separated from good works. If the 
Italy of the thirteenth century—Salimbene’s Chronicle covers 
some four decades of it—was the best that a dominant pricsthood 
could make of the world, it was distinctly a failure. The last two 
“studies” deal with Samuel Pepys, who meets with a most 
merciful judgment at Mr. Duthie’s hands. 








; excuse, 


THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT. 

The Bible Doctrine of the Atonement. By Canon H. C. | 
Beeching and Dr. Alexander Nairne. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. 
net.)\—A short book upon the Atonement which shall be 


at the same time learned and popular will, we are sure, be 
eagerly read by many persons whose views in regard to this 
difficult doctrine have become unsettled as a result of recent 
criticism. Such a book lies before us at the present moment, 
consisting of six lectures delivered by Canon Beeching and 
Professor Nairne, Canon Beeching being responsible for five and 
Professor Nairne for one only. Canon Beeching traces the idea of 





innocent for the guilty in order to appease the wrath of God. It 
will thus be seen that while Canon Beeching keeps well within 
the orthodox line, and declares that the Atonement depends upon 
the Incarnation, he repudiates that revolting doctrine of pro- 
pitiation which had its origin in later writings, was read back 
into the New Testament, and is now being seriously called in 
question, not before it has caused much pain and distress of mind 
to many devout persons. 








AN AMERICAN EDITION OF MONTAIGNE. 

Montaigne: The Essays. Translated by John Florio. Selected 
and Edited by Adolphe Cohn. ‘French Classics for English 
Readers.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2 net.)—This is the second 
volume in a series of six, of which four are yet unpublished. 
The idea is to give the “best possible translation” of large 
selections from the greatest French authors, with a biographical 
and critical introduction, and the whole series is in the charge of 
Professor Cohn and Professor Page, of Columbia University. 
To judge by the present volume, the series will be of real 
value. The essay on Montaigne, his life, character, and writings, 
is an excellent piece of work. We have never met with a better 
or fairer appreciation of the essayist and his peculiar character- 
istics, or a clearer explanation of the various events of his life. 
Florio’s translation is always welcome, and the few notes hero 
supplied are often useful and seldom irritating. Now and then, 
as is the manner of such notes, they presumo a little too much 
on a reader’s lack of general education. But this may bo 
a fault on the right side. Twenty-five essays are given here 
selected from the first and second books of the complete edition. 
A long and careful bibliography adds to the value of the book. 








A LITERARY HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

A Literary History of France. By Emile Faguet, Member of 
the French Academy. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.)—This 
book is one of the useful series called “The Library of Literary 
History”; and it is fairly safe to say that no other of the series 
can surpass it in brilliance and in value. We are beginning to 
realise more and more in England, both in schools and in private 
study, the necessity of a thorough knowledge of the French 
language and literature. There is no real cultivation without it. 
M. Faguet, in the very interesting introduction to this book, 
reminds us of the mutual indebtedness of France and England, the 
influence they have exerted on each other, all through the history 
of their literatures. Those who already know M. Faguet’s 
writings will agree that there exists no wiser judge and no fairer 
critic, and will share his distrust of such teaching of English 
literary history as ignores that of France. After the publication 
of such a volume as this, ignorance or neglect is indeed without 
It is literally crammed with information: every page is 
interesting and valuable. It is also singularly attractive, so that 
wherever one chances to open it, one reads on, and the period or 
author accidentally chosen seems tho most important of all. 
Greater praise to the work itself can scarcely be given. We 
must, however, express oar regret that the translation is hardly 
on so high a level. Though often good and readable, it occa- 
sionally betrays itself by a certain literalness and weakness of 








style. But the task must have been one of very great difficulty. 
THE DANGERS OF MUNICIPAL TRADING. 
The Dangers of Municipal Trading. By Robert P. Porter, 


Director of Eleventh United States Census, &c. (G. Routledge 
and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—“In the general design of this work,” 
to quote the author’s own words, “an attempt is made to show in 
consecutive order: (1) Trading as an undesirable element in 
State and local government, and as a menace to progress and 
to society; (2) its financial unsoundness; and (3) that an 
examination of specific public undertakings supports the general 
argument.” The indictment occupies some three hundred pages, 
and, having regard to the importance of the subject, and the high 
position and experience of the author, we welceme this addition 
At the back of the enthusiasm for 
Men seem to be 


to controversial literature. 
municipal trading is the Socialist propaganda. 
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led into Socialism by temperament rather than by argument, 
but there are probably some in favour of municipal trading who 
are not irrevocably Socialists by temperament, and who are still 
open to argument and reason. To such persons this book will be 
valuable as the work of a practical official and citizen of a 
practical nation. 








ECONOMICS. 

Economics. By Frank W. Blackmar, Ph.D., Professor of 
Sociology and Economics in the University of Kansas. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s. net.)—This book is intended by its author 
“to present a complete working manual for students and 
instructors.” It covers the whole field of economics, but avoids 
controversial points, as is recommended by all abie instructors of 
economics. An additional chapter is added for the purpose of 
suggesting and encouraging “concrete investigation.” The whole 
isa moderate and common-sense exposition of the subject, not 
always set out in the happiest terms,—e.g. (p. 444) : “ The nations, 
having tried restriction, found it to be a detriment and to so 
greatly interfere with trade as to retard their growth, and finally 
reacted in favor of non-interference and free-trade.” This, 
though true, is not elegantly expressed. 








BEOWULF. 


Beowulf : Translated into Modern English Prose. With Notes, &c., 
by Wentworth Huyshe. (G. Routledge and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
We can hardly allow that Mr. Huyshe has translated Beowulf 
into “modern” prose. We may take a specimen at random. 
“ Arose then the chieftain, many warriors round him, a mighty 
band of thanes; some bided there to guard the war-gear as the 
hardy one commanded.” In modern English this would run : 
“The chieftain then rose, followed by many warriors, dis- 
tinguished by their noble birth and valour; others remained, at 
their general’s bidding, in charge of the military stores.” We 
do not in the least desire to see this kind of thing substituted for 
Mr. Huyshe’s picturesque language. The introduction and notes 
are all that could be wished. Mr. Huyshe fully appreciates his 
author, and helps his readers to do the same. The illustrations 
add much to the value and interest of the book. 
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LOVE AFFAIRS OF LITERARY MEN 


By MYRTLE REED, Author of “Lavender and Old Lace,” “ The 
Master's Violin,” &. With 7 Illustrations in Colour, crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 6s, 


A CHRISTMAS CARROLL. 


By GEORGE WITHER. With 30 Full-Page Illustrations, a Frontispiece 
in Colours, and numerous other Decorations, handsomely printed, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d, net. 














THE NORTHERN ITALIAN | 
PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


By BERNHARD BERENSON, Author of “ Venetian Painters of the 
Renaissance,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


MADAME DE STAEL TO 
BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 


Unpublished Letters and other Mementoes from the Papers left by Mme. 
Charlotte de Constant. Edited by ELIZABETH DE NOLDE. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. net. 











THE HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


By RICHARD MUTHER, Ph.D., Author of ‘‘ History of Modern 
Painting,” &. Translated from the German, and Edited with Critical 
Notes, by GEORGE KRIEHN, Ph.D. With 85 Illustrations, 2 vols, 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, uncut edges, in box, 21s, net. 





BETH NORVELL. 


By RANDALL PARRISH, Author of ‘When Wilderness was 
King,” &c. With a Frontispiece in Colour by N.C. WYETH. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s, 


HOW TO FIND HAPPYLAND. 


By JASMINE STONE VAN DRESSER. Fully Illustrated in Colours 
by FLORENCE E, STORER. 8vo, cloth extra gilt, gilt top, in box, 6s, 
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JUST READY. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR RACKHAM, 


Containing 24 Illustrations in Colours, attached to Specie lly-made 
12 printed on tinted backgrounds, and about 60 in lack-and-White mt 
by ARTHUR KACKHAM, A.B.W.S. Uniform in size with “ Peter Pan," 
&c. Buckram, l5s. net. Large-Paper Edition limited to 500 copies, each 
copy bound in vellum and Signed by ARTHUR RACKHAM, £2 2s. net 
NOTE.—The Large-Paper Edition is out of print and can only be obtained 
from the Booksellers. [Prospectus post-free, 
““We conceive this partnership of Mr. Rackham and Rarha: 

an ideal one...... the illustrator has been able to illuminate the A om 
quite an uncommon degree...... a book like this appears only about once in 
a season.” —Standard, 


PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN TREASURY 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. ANNING BELL. 
With 25 Illustrations in Colour and numerous Decorations by R. ANNING 
BELL, R.W.S. The oniy Illustrated Edition of this work. Introduction 
by Mr. EDWARD HUTTON, Published in cloth, 10s, 6d.net; watered 
silk, 12s, 6d. net; and also in vellum, with the Coloured Illustrations 
cut out and mounted, £1 ls. net. y 

[Ready in a few days, Prospectus post-free, 


THE OLD VENETIAN PALACES 


By THOMAS OKEY, 

Author of ‘‘ Venice and its Story,” now in its Third Edition. With 
50 Tilustrations in Colour and many in Line by TREVOR HADDON 
.B.A., and several Reproductions from the Works of John Ruskin’ 
Quarto, cloth, £1 1s, net. [Now ready. Prospectus post-free, 


OLD AND NEW JAPAN 


By CLIVE HOLLAND, 

Author of “My Japanese Wife,” ‘‘Things Seen in Japan,” &. With 
50 Illustrations in Colour by MONTAGUE SMYTH, A series of Word. 
Pictures depicting the inner life and spirit of the Japanese. Cloth, 
lis, net. [Now ready. Prospectus post-free. 


VASARI ON TECHNIQUE 


Translated into English for the first time by LOUISA S. MacLEHOSE, 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a lengthy Commentary, by Professor 
G. BALDWIN BROWN. Square demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, net. 
[Ready shortly. Prospectus post-jree. 
This volume presents the Introduction to Vasari's ‘* Lives,” never before 
translated out of the Italian into any other European language, in spite of 
its enormous value to all interested in Art. 


JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD 


The Old Chevalier. 

By MARTIN HAILE, Author of ‘‘ Mary of Modena, Queen of James II.,” 

to which this volume forms a sequel. Illustrated in Photogravure, cloth, 

lés, net. [Ready Monday next. Prospectus post-free. 
By permission of H.M, the King, Mr. Haile has had access to the large 

collection of Stuart MSS. at Windsor Castle, which throw much new light 

on the principal historical personages and events of the period. 


SIR GEORGE GREY 


Pioneer of Empire in Southern Lands, is a valuable study of a 
great Colonial Governor and Statesman by Professor G. C. HENDER- 
SON, M.A., of Adelaide University. With numerous Portraits, Illustra- 
tions, and Maps, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. [Now ready. Prospectus post-free. 

*A remarkable book about a remarkable map...... Mr. Henderson may 
be heartily congratulated on the skill with which he has performed his 
task.’’"—Latly News. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By HENRY BRYAN BINNS, 
Author of “A Life of Walt Whitman.” With numerous Portraits and 
other Illustrations, crown Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d, net. 
[Ready Wednesday next. 
This volume presents a striking picture of the development of one 
whose complex and paradoxical character has always tascinated the 
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student, 
ENGLISH IDYLLS 
ILLUSTRATED BY Cc. E. BROCK. 


New Volume just ready: PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By JANE AUSTEN. 
With 24 Illustrations in Colour by C. E, BROOK. Cloth, 5s. net; 
vellum, 8s. 6d. net. 

It is the publishers’ intention to complete the Works of Jane Austen in 
the dainty format of this well-known Series. NORTHANGER ABBEY 
will be ready shortly. 


COURT LIFE IN THE DUTCH 
REPUBLIC, 1638-1689 


By the Baroness VAN ZUYLEN VAN NYEVELT. With Illustrations 
in Photogravure, square demy 8vo, ls. net. [Prospectus post-free. 
A critical study dealing chiefly with the parents and boyhood of 
William ILI. of England. 
“At once trustworthy and illuminating, the book fills a gap in the 
popular historical library, and is excellently written, It should be 
widely read,”—Athenzum, 
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Blackwoods’ Books 
Messrs. BLACKWOOD beg to announce that they have just 


published 
A NEW NOVEL 


By the Author of 


“ON THE HEELS OF DE WET,” 
entitled 


A SUBALTERN OF HORSE. 


6s. 











With 150 Illustrations, Maps, and Sketches, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE MARCHES OF HINDUSTAN. 


The Record of a Journcy in Thibet, Trans-Himalayan 
india, Chinese Turkestan, Russian Turkestan, 
and Persia. 


By DAVID FRASER, Author of “A Modern Conga” 





With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
MARCO POLO: 


Being the Account of a Journey Overiand from 
Simia to Pekin. 


Major CLARENCE DALRYMPLE BRUCE, 


Late Commanding the Chinese Regiment of Infantry. 


By 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With Maps and Plans, 4to, 30s. 


THE OPERATIONS OF WAR 


Explained and Illustrated. 
By General Sir EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


A NEW EDITION. 


Brought up to the latest requirements by Col. L. E. KIGGELL, 
Assistant Director of Staff Duties at atti arters. 





PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY’S NEW VOLUME. 
THE 


LATER NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Completing THE PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
In 12 vols., 5s. net each. 

“This volume marks the close of an undertaking whose objects 
and whose success in fulfilling those objects are too well known 
to require further praise.”—Scotsman. 

“ Professor Saintsbury is to be congratulated on the completion 
of his arduous task in editing this valuable series.” 


—Dundee Advertiser. 


5. 


6/- NOVE LS 


With Illustrations by A. Pearse. 


THE POWER OF THE KEYS. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 
THE MOON OF BATH. ‘By BETH ELLIS. 
THE E EDDY. 


CARDO 


THE SCAR LET CLOAK. 


By AUDREY DE 





wy! STEPHENS. 





HAVEN. 





MUGGINS of the MODERN SIDE 


By EDMUND SELLAR. 
WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SOME ‘‘R.T.S.” NEW BOOKS 


JUST READY.—By the BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


THE HIGH PRIESTLY PRAYER: 


A Devotional Commenter. on the Reyenteenth Chapter of 
St. John. By H. C. G. MOU D.D. (Bishop of Durham), Authot 
of “ Thoughts for the Sundays - the Yeas,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilts 
3s, 6d, 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF 
OUR LORD. 


Depicted in 24 Original Coloured Drawings by HAROLD COPPING 
(mounted on stout artistic paper). Described by the LORD BISHOP OF 
DURHAM. A handsome folio (16} by 1)jins.), bound in white cloth gilt, 
gilt top, lés. net, 

The Athenzoum says :—* Mr. Copping has imagiuation and religious 
feeling, is an excellent colourist, and a bold draughtsman. The Bishop's 
expositions are eloquent and illuminating. Indeed, praise is due to all 
concerned in the genesis of this sumptuous volume.’ 

The Morning Post says :—“ It is difficult to say whether the drawings 
or Dr. Moule’s simple but always eloquent talks about them are the most 
impressive. The artist’s characterisation is surprisingly forcible, his groupiug 
is picturesque, and his colouring is brilliant, but never glaring nor in- 
harmonious, Some of his pictures are to be prized indeed.” 


SOLOMON’S TEMPLE: 


Its History and its Structure. By the Rev. W. SHAW CALDECOTT» 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of ** The Tabernacle: 
its History and Structure.”” With a Preface by the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, 
D.D., LL.D. With a Folded Plan and 8 Illustrations, large crowa 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 

Prof. A. H. Sayce writes :—‘‘ Here we have a freshness of treatment, 
and an endeavour to make the Biblical narrative be its own interpreter, 
which cannot fail to arouse inte rest and set the architectural details of the 
Hebrew Temple in a new light.” 

The Academy says :—‘' Mr. Caldecott has boldly departed from the hard 
beaten track and struck out an original line.” 

The Jewish Chronicle says:—‘It will certainly be read with wide 
interest.” 


TALKS ON ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 


Specially for Teachers. By EUGENE STOCK, formerly Secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society and a of the Church Sunday 
School Magazine. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


bs] 
ST. JUDE’S. 
By IAN MACLAREN, Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” 
With 10 Full-page Lilustrations by HAROLD COPPING., 
cloth gilt, 6s, 
The British Weekly says :— ‘In literary power 
the best of Dr. Watson's writings.” 
The Daily News says:—‘ There is that sense for the minutia of 
humour that has pleased thousands of readers."’ 


ALLAN RUTHVEN, KNIGHT. 


By E. FERGUSON BLACK, Author of “A Princess in Calico,” &, 
With 8 Illustrations by J. MACFARLANE, Large crown Bvo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 


“A VERITABLE LIBRARY OF SUNDAY READING.” 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 


Contains 960 Large Pages; 666 Pictures; 11 Stories by Ian Mactanen; 
2 Long Stories; 19 Shorter Stories; 26 Biographical Papers ; 52 Sunday 
Morniug Readings by the Bisnor or De RRY, and many other Intere sting 
Papers for Every Member of the Household. 7s. 6d, in handsome cloth gilt, 


“A MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK,” 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL contains 10 Long Stories; 40 Shorter 
Stories ; 29 Adventures ; 20 Cricket Papers ; 10 Football Papers; 15 Garden- 
ing Papers; 16 Outdoor Amusements; 13 Outdoor Sports; 19 Papers on 
Rabbits, Dogs, and other Pets; and a host of other eye-opening, mind- 
forming, idle-hand-employing, helpful papers for boys of allages. 832 pages, 
11 Coloured Plates; 500 other Pictures. 8s. in handsome cloth gilt. 


“AN IDEAL GIFT FOR A GIRL OF 16 TO 60.” 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL contains Long Stories by HELEN MARION 
BURNSIDE, RAYMOND JACBERNS, MARION LADY DUNBOYNE, 
LESLIE KEITH, LILIAN STREET, ESME STUART; 25 Shorter Stories ; 
12 Papers on How a Girl should Dress; 6 on Wild Flower Collecting ; 5 on 
Easy Bookbinding; 4 on Embroidery ; ‘40n Gardening, and a great variety 
of other helpful papers for sensible girls ; Loving Counsel, Needlework, 
Education, Cookery, Nursing, Travelling, Health and Beauty, Singing, Art. 
&e. 832 pages, profusely Illustrated with Tinted and other Pictures, 8s. in 
handsome cloth gilt. 


FIFTY-TWO NATURE RAMBLES. 


A Series of 9 on- mt Talks for Young People. By W. PERCIVAL 
WESTELL, 0.U : Author of ** Every Boy's Book of British 
Natural iistocy: - a4 ‘With 5 Coloured Plates and 100 other Illustra- 
tions, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
The Morning Post says :—“It will certainly prove very pleasing to 
any boy or girl with a relish for rural delights.” 


A New Story by the Author of “About Peggy Saville.” 


THE FORTUNES OF THE 
FARRELLS. 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY. 
Grooms, Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. (“‘ Alexandra Library,” 


A New Story by Dr, GORDON STABLES, R.N. 
THE VOYAGE OF 
“THE BLUE VEGA.” 


With Six Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE. 
gilt, 3s. 6d. (“ Boy's Library of Adventure and Heroism,” 





&e. 


Large crown 8vo, 


‘St. Jude's’ is equal to 


With 7 Illustrations by W. H. C. 
No.8.) 


cloth 


Large crown 8vo, 
No. 11. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
Please ask at the Bookshops for the R.T.S, New Books, 
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@ Second BeSom (2 Now Ready of By ROSE G. KINGSLEY. With 2 Pictures in Colour and 
THE LETTERS OF 16 other Full-page Illustrations. 
Ss REYN OLDS Hi OLE Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 
. in addition to the chapters devoted to the art ang 
(DEAN OF ROCHESTER). practice of Gardening and the description of Brams. 


Edited, with Memoir, by GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. hill, there are reminiscences of the author's father, 
Illustrated with Portraits, Sketches, and Facsimiles, 336 pages. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Will find many readers......it ig 
The CHURCH TIMES.—“ These letters are full of | fresh and vigorous,—full of enthusiasm, thoroughly up-to-date, 
boisterous fun and religious faith, of love, of sport, and | stimulating and suggestive. 
of roses, and of a strangely tender sympathy.” 


DESTRUCTION OF DAYLIGHT As performed at the Savoy Theatre, London, 
A Study in the Smoke Problem. ; THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. 











yw Fean. Svo. c 29s, 6 > 

By JOHN W. GRAHAM, M.A. Feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Translated into English Rhyming Verse with Notes by Professor 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“‘An admirable little GILBERT MURRAY. 
manual on the whole question.......Quite the best and most 
complete general review of the subject that has yet been Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; Imp. 16mo, paper 
produced, none the worse for being beautifully written.” covers, is. net. 
THE LIFE, LETTERS, & COMPLETE WORKS 

OF 


JOHN RUSKIN 
The Only Complete and Uniform Edition 


Edited, with Additions, from the Original Manuscripts, by 

E. T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 
Containing all Ruskin’s Works, about 8O in number, 
in 38 VOLS., Illustrated with about 2,000 PLATES and 
WOODCUTS, including over 100 DRAWINGS by RUSKIN 
NOT HITHERTO REPRODUCED. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of RUSKIN are for the first time fully given from 
his PRIVATE PAPERS, DIARIES, and LETTERS. 
Every one of RUSKIN’S WORKS is Reprinted in this Edition. 
Each of the Volumes contains MUCH NEW MATTER, 





Issued in Chronological Order at Intervals of about One Volume per Month. 


LIMITED ISSUE. Sold only in Sets. 31 Volumes Now Ready. Large medium 8vo (9} by 6}), Holliston cloth, uncut edges. 
VOL, XXXII. NOVEMBER, | VOL. XXXII DECEMBER. 


STUDIES IN PEASANT LIFE. OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US. 


THE BIBLE OF AMIENS, ARA COELI, CANDIDA CASA, VALLE 
CRUCIS, AND CISTERCIAN ARCHITECTURE; THE ART OF 
ENGLAND, STORM CLOUD OF THE XIXth CENTURY: THE 

PLEASURES OF ENGLAND; “BIRDS” and ‘** LANDSCAPE 
} (Ruskin’s Last Lectures at Oxford). 


700 pages, with about 42 Plates and Facsimiles of MSS, 


ROADSIDE SONGS OF TUSCANY; CHRIST'S FOLK IN THE 
APENNINE; THE STORY OF IDA; ULRIC THE FARM SERVANT. 


576 pages, with 27 Plates and Facsimiles of MS. 
' 


METHODS OF PAYMENT. 
No. I.—Payment of 25s. per month for ONE | No. 3.—Payment of £20 (within a month of 


Volume to be sent monthly. order) for Volumes 1 to 16, and 25s. 
No. 2.—Payment of £10 — a month of monthly on delivery of each of the re- 
order) for eight ‘olumes, and three maining Volumes. 


jurther Annual Payments of £10 each ates 
for eight Volumes to be sent each year, | No. 4.—Payment of. £42 (within a month of 


and the balance to make up 25s. per order) for the whole set, whatever the 
Volume in the Fifth year. number of Volumes (not less than 38). 


London: GEORGE ALLEN and SONS, 156 Charing Cross Road. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— >. -- 

N Sunday last a serious riot took place at Csernova, in 
Hungary, in which thirteen Slovaks were killed, eight 
severely wounded, and some eighty slightly wounded. Among 
the dead were five women and twochildren. The ultimate cause 
of the riot was the suspension of a Slovak priest by the 
Magyar Bishop, who had appointed in his place a priest of 
Magyar sympathies. As our correspondent “Scotus Viator” 
points out ina letter which we publish in another column, 
the disturbance is an incident in the attempt of the Magyar 
Government to Magyarise the two millions of Slovaks, one of 
the Slav sub-nationalities in Hungary. The Slovaks are 
naturally a gentle and religious people, but their feelings have 
of late been very deeply stirred, and they are now demanding 
those rights of nationality from the Magyars which the Magyars 
have always so sternly insisted upon maintaining for them- 
selves against the Austrians. How deep is the Slovak feeling may 
be gauged from the fact that on Wednesday the victims of the 
riot were buried without religious rites, their families having 
refused the assistance of Magyar priests. All except one of 
the victims who succumbed to their wounds refused the 
Sacraments for the dying, says the correspondent of the 
Times, rather than submit to the presence of a Magyar priest 
at their deathbed. In the case of Roman Catholics so 
devoted as the Slovaks, this fact is a sign which the dominant 

race in Hungary will be mad to ignore. 


The effect of the Csernova riot is by no means confined to 
the Slav population in Hungary, but is exciting a strong feeling 
thronghout the Austro-Hungarian Empire. For example, on 
Weduesday, though the Austrian Parliament has no claim 
to express any opinion on the affairs of Hungary, two 
Czech Radical Deputies raised the question, and demanded 
that the joint Foreign Minister should obtain an official 
report in regard to the Csernova riot, and inquire whether 
the guilty will be punished. The interpellators significantly 
pointed out that the “ massacre” might influence the attitude 
of the Czechs towards the new Treaty between Austria and 
Hungary. The President of the Austrian Parliament was of 
course obliged to rule the question out of order ; but, according 
to the Times telegram in Friday's issue, he expressed, amid 
“loud and general applause,” his deep personal sympathy 





with “the victims of the catastrophe.” In the Hungarian 
Chamber the leader of the Slovaks, Dr. Hodzsa, could not be 
prevented from raising the question, but his doing so caused 
a heated scene. 


We regret to note that the Minister of Justice, on behalf 
of the Government, replied by recriminations and counter- 
charges against Slovak agitators, and accused them of baving 
stirred up the people. Meantime organs of Hungarian public 
opinion like the Pester Lloyd express interse indignation 
against Austrian interference. That journal, however, at the 
same time warns the Hungarian public in regard to the loss of 
prestige and the international sympathy, “which is a direct 
consequence of the Chauvinism of the present generation of 
Hungarian politicians.” It pleads for a return to the policy 
of Dedk, who treated the non-Magyar races “as younger 
brethren, and was patriotic without intolerance.” We are, 
and always have been, well-wishers of the Hungarian people 
as a whole, and of the Magyars in particular, for they have 
many great and attractive qualities. Unless, however, they 
can contrive to combine patriotism with tolerance, the 
political future of Hungary must be dark and precarious. 
Cannot the Magyars rise to the conception that they ought 
not to withhold from the Slovaks what they have always been 
determined to obtain for themselves ? 


According to a Reuter telegram published on Friday, the 
new elections for the Russian Duma have so far resulted as 
follows : “ Monarchists and other members of the Right, 166; 
Octobrists and Moderates, 103; Party of Peaceful Regenera- 
tion, 3; Constitutional Democrats, 26 ; Polish Nationalists, 9; 
Mohammedans, 6; Social Democrats, 9; Left, 20; Indepen- 
dent, 1.” Though the Government, by a change in the law 
and by administrative pressure, have secured a Duma which 
is apparently far more in accordance with their wishes than 
those previously chosen, we by no means feel sure that in the 
end they will find that Assembly so amenable as they expect. 
Representative Assemblies, when once formed, are very apt 
to develop a will of their own; but if the present Duma does 
so, it will be extremely difficult for the Government to coerce 
it on the ground of being revolutionary. It must be remem- 
bered that the Octobrists, who can by no possibility be dubbed 
disloyal, and who will probably control the Duma, are by no 
means prepared to accept the autocracy or the bureaucracy 
on the old lines. They demand reforms on all sides, though 
reforms of a moderate character. 


On Friday week there was an interesting debate in the 
French Chamber on the national defences. Public confidence 
in France has been a good deal shaken lately by the ominous 
warnings of General Langlois, and particularly by an alarmist 
book, written by M. Charles Humbert, called “ Sommes-nous 
Défendus?” M. Messimy, the Reporter en the War Budget, 
made a reassuring statement declaring that the pessimism of the 
critics was based on generalisations from exceptional instances. 
He had himself visited the fortresses of the eastern frontier, 
which were the particular object of criticism, and he had come 
to the conclusion that they were amply strong enough when 
their power was considered in conjunction with the progress 
in efficiency of the covering troops. The new defences of the 
four great fortified places would cost £4,800,000, and if the 
minor fortresses had also been undertaken the cost would 
have been trebled. General Picquart, the Minister for War, 
supported M. Messimy’s statement, and denied the assertion 
of General Langlois that the Army was disaffected and dis- 
organised. In the end the Chamber passed a vote of con- 
fidence in the Government by 400 votes to 80. 


The Harden-Moltke libel case has ended in the acquittal of 
Herr Harden. Dr. Kern, the presiding Judge, in pronouncing 
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judgment on Tuesday morning stated that the Court found 
the incriminated statements had been proved, though there 
was no question of holding that Count Moltke “ had committed 
offences in the sense of the law.” The Court aceordingly found 
that the defendant was not guilty of libel and acquitted him, 
ordering the costs of the trial to be borne by the plaintiff, 
Count Moltke. The verdict is undoubtedly a great personal 
triumph for Herr Harden, but the J'imes correspondent in 
a survey of the situation draws a careful distinction between 
the attitude of the crowds who applauded Herr Harden and 
what he calls “the manifestations of preponderant public 
opinion” as expressed by the leading newspapers, medical 
experts, &c. That opinion is in the main inclined to regard 
Count Moltke as a scapegoat whose punishment is dispro- 
portioned to his crime. In view of the inadequacy of the 
tribunal and the irregularity of the procedure, further legal 
proceedings are considered to be inevitable, and it was 
announced in Thursday’s papers that Count Moltke has 
decided to appeal. We deal with the political bearings of 
the case elsewhere, but may note that the one persom con- 
nected with it about whom there is a consensus of approval 
is the Crown Prince of Germany. 


Lord Cromer was presented with the freedom of the City 
of London at the Guildhall on Monday, and delivered a 
striking speech. After cordially recognising the services 
of King Edward and Lord Lansdowne in connexion with the 
Anglo-French Convention, Lord Cromer dealt at length with 
the “statesmanlike arrangement” recently concluded with 
the Russian Government under the auspices of Sir Edward 
Grey, under whom it had been his great privilege to serve 
recently, and “for whose loyal and persistent support in 
circumstances of no common difficulty” Lord Cromer now 
proffered his most grateful thanks. Turning to Egypt, 
he condemned the supporters of the extreme and irre- 
concilable Egyptian Nationalists in this country as the 
worst enemies of Egyptian progress. The one way of 
dealing with unrest in Egypt and India was “to continue 
steadily to do our duty towards the people as a whole, to 
come down with a heavy hand upon extremists when they 
overstepped the limits of the law, and not to be deterred 
by their proceedings from adopting such reforms as would 
satisfy the aspirations of all moderate and reasonable 
men.” Lord Cromer also dealt with the question of the 
imports of gold into Egypt, some £2,000,000 of which was 
annually converted into jewellery. He illustrated the practice 
of hoarding which prevails in Egypt by a curious anecdote of 
a substantial yeoman, who recently bought an estate for 
£25,000, and half-an-hour after signing the contract brought 
a train of donkeys bearing on their backs the entire sum in 
coin, which had been buried in his garden. Additional banking 
facilities would, he hoped, gradually wean the natives from 
this uneconomic habit, but it would be a slow process. 





There is little to report in regard to the threatened railway 
strike, except that during the week Mr. Lloyd-George has had 
several very long conferences with the railway directors. The 
counting of the votes of the members of the Amalgamated 
Society on the question of the strike was concluded on 
Thursday evening. According to Friday's Daily Mail, the 
result was an overwhelming majority in favour of a strike if 
the demand for the recognition of the Society is not granted. 
It is believed that there were in round figures about 
eighty thousand votes for a strike and six thousand against 
it. It will be remembered, however, that this decision does 
not necessitate a strike, but merely empowers the Executive 
to order a strike if they think wise. We still adhere to the 
belief that in the end there will be no strike. 


A new chapter in the Druce case was opened on Friday 
week, when Mr. George H. Druce brought a charge of perjury 
at the Marylebone Police Court against his half-uncle, Mr. 
Herbert Druce, the present proprietor of the Baker Street 
Bazaar. Mr. Atherley-Jones, who appeared for the prosecutor, 
stated that it was sought to establish that Mr. Herbert Druce 
had committed wilful perjury in stating in 1898 that he had 
seen his father, Mr. T. C. Druce, lying dead in his coffin in 
1864, and that he had been buried in Highgate Cemetery. 
The prosecution proposed to call, amongst other witnesses, a 
Mr. Caldwell, to whom, it is alieged, the late Duke of 
Portland disclosed the secret of his identity with Mr. T. C. 
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Druce, and with whose help the Duke carried out his simulated 
death and burial in 1864; and a Miss Robinson; who had been 
employed at the Baker Street Bazaar, and had also acted ag 
amanuensis to the Duke at Welbeck. The case has been 
adjourned till next Friday, and in the interval the diary 
kept by Miss Robinson has been placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Avory, the counsel for the defence. We must, of course, 
withhold all comment on these singular allegations while the 
matter is sub judice. 


On Thursday week Mr. Lloyd-George received a deputation 
at the Board of Trade on the subject of the Channel Ferry. 
Lord Weardale, the chairman of the Channel Ferry Company, 
explained that, before laying their project before M. Clemenceau 
and the Minister of Public Works in France—who has since 
assured the promoters of his benevolent interest in the scheme 
—they were anxious to secure a confirmation of the friendly 
declarations already made in Parliament by Sir H. Campbell. 
Bannerman. Sir C. Rivers Wilson, chairman of the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, described the satisfactory working 
of such ferries in America and on his own railway; while 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge guaranteed the ability of naval 
architects to cope with the difficulties of the problem. In his 
reply Mr. Lloyd-George stated that there could be no doubt 
as to the attitude of the Government towards the Channel 
Tunnel and the Channel Ferry schemes. The condemnation 
of the former, in which the Leader of the Opposition had 
unreservedly joined, represented not merely a Departmental 
opinion, but a considered policy on the part of his Majesty's 
Government in which the two great political parties were 
emphatically united. As regards the ferry the Prime 
Minister's views were equally clear. Mr. Lloyd-George did 
not think that there was any doubt in any one’s mind that if 
it were feasible it was exceedingly desirable. Subject to 
the approval of experts, he and his Department would be 
very happy to do everything in their power to assist in 
carrying through the project. We are delighted to hear that 
at last there is a chance of an improvement in the Channel 
service, which is long overdue. 





The Times of last Saturday publishes a document which 
Mr. E. D. Morel, on behalf of the Congo Reform Association, 
has sent to Sir Edward Grey. It adds one more to the many 
proofs of cruel misgovernment in the Congo. The document 
contains the narrative of Mr. Cassie Murdoch, a Baptist mis- 
sionary, who walked four hundred and fifty miles through the 
little-known Crown Domain, which is about ten times the size 
of Belgium and is the private property of King Leopold. 
After M. Scrivener’s Report four years ago, it was announced 
that reforms would be introduced in the Crown Domain ; but 
Mr. Murdoch declares that if these reforms exist in theory, they 
are quite ineffective. “Atrocities,” indeed, have almost ceased, 
but the cruel and grinding system of exacting the Rubber-tax 
remains as infamous as ever. Everywhere Mr. Murdoch 
found signs of depopulation. Districts once well populated 
have become empty. Rubber has disappeared from the 
regions visited by Mr. Murdoch, and the natives have to 
make dangerous walks, taking twenty to twenty-five days 
each month, through the forest to search for it. If the 
quantity is insufficient or inferior in quality, the official who 
receives the “ tax” counts “arrears” against the native. The 
pay for what is practically a month’s work is one fathom of 
cloth, which is often stolen by the “capita” or corporal. Of 
course, this is slavery of an inhuman kind. Even slaves used 
to be fed and clothed. If the Belgian Government do not 
alter the present form of the Annexation Bill, which preserves 
the King’s rights, the conscience of Britons will not be able 
any longer to bear the responsibility which the Berlin Act 
imposes on them. 


Sir Antony MacDonnell before he left Ireland recently on a 
visit to the United States announced, as he could not well 
have refrained from doing if he mentioned the subject at all, 
that cattle-driving was illegal, and must be stopped. Yet 
it continues. The incitements to it are open and go 
unrebuked. Mr. Ginnell (we quote from the Times of last 
Saturday) has declared that the extension of cattle-driving by 
the branches of the United Irish League is “ making the 
National movement a reality.” He said that “if the ranches 
were stripped, and kept stripped, if the grass were left uneaten 
and uncut, and the long grass left to rot over hundreds of 
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acres, as it was rotting in Galway and Roscommon, no crime 
was committed.” Mr. Sheehy, again, has declared that the 
grazing system can be “strangled by combination and 
determination.” 

On Saturday last the King received the Lords-Lieutenant 
of England, Scotland, and Wales at Buckingham Palace, and 
addressed them on their responsibilities in working the new 
Army Act. That Act revived much of the great importance 
which used to belong to the office of Lord-Lieutenant ; to the 
Lords-Lieutenant were now delegated the duties of raising, 
equipping, and maintaining that part of the Imperial Army 
of the Second Line which was within the shores of Great 
Britain. This Territorial Army would receive complete 
military organisation. In this difficult task the military 
authorities, who would command and train the troops, would 
render all the help possible; but ultimate success must 
depend upon the goodwill and public spirit of the nation. 
That spirit would be guided by the Lords-Lieutenant at the 
head of the County Associations. The King was confident 
that they would employ their best endeavours to carry out 
this high work. The address of the King was admirably 
conceived, and we cannot imagine a better introduction to 
that side of Mr. Haldane’s scheme which makes so large 
a draft on ungrudging patriotic service. 








We note with regret that Father George Tyrrell has been 
deprived of the Sacraments—that is, in effect, though not in 
name, excommunicated—on account of the articles published 
by him in the 7imes criticising the recent Encyclical. Pro- 
testants may at first be inclined to think that this will matter 
very little toa man of Father Tyrrell’s liberal views,—a man 
who can conscientiously feel that he has done nothing worthy 
of condemnation. We fear, however, that a man of so deeply 
religious a cast of mind as Father Tyrrell, one who, it is 
evident from his writings, is passionately attached to the 
Roman Church, will suffer very greatly from the deprivation 
imposed upon him. According to the Rome correspondent 
of the Daily Chronicle, the Holy Office in Rome—i.e., the 
Inquisition—is now collecting evidence for a secret trial of 
the Canonical charges against Father Tyrrell. A Reuter 
telegram further states that the Pope on Wednesday issued 
sentence of excommunication against the authors of the 
reply to his Encyclical against Modernism, a sentence also 
extending to the readers of the reply,—a decision which must 
be admitted to have a fine flavour of mediaevalism about it. 


Addressing his constituents at Newport on Tuesday, Mr. 
Asquith dealt with the House of Lords. Some people seemed 
to think, he said, that a Second Chamber was part of the 
order of Nature, and as essential as the Ten Commandments 
or the multiplication-table. History did not bear out that 
view. The moment that it was realised that the predominant 
power in the State was the will of the people, the notion 
that the House of Lords could be a co-ordinate Chamber 
with equal authority became not only a paradox but an 
anachronism. The veto of the Crown had gone, and the 
veto of the Lords must go too. He admitted that the House 
of Commons might exhaust its representative authority, but 
more frequent elections would ensure its harmony with the 
will of the people. The Lords could not demand more than 
a right to send back measures to the Commons. Their veto 
must go for ever. The Crown had gained in true power 
by abandoning untenable claims, and the Lords had the 
same prospect before them if they were wise. We would 
only say of this speech that the analogy between the Crown, 
of which the duties are administrative, and the House of 
Lords, of which the duties are legislative, is a false one. 
Nor can a body be compared with a single person. 


The Daily Chronicle of Monday publishes an interesting 
interview with Sir Edward Hamilton, who has just retired 
from the Treasury after a long and distinguished career. 
We can only note here Sir Edward Hamilton's unhesitating 
condemnation of old-age pensions as incompatible with 
national economy. Mr. Asquith’s “commitment” might be 
small at the moment, but, once begun, the drain would 
inevitably increase. Since the issue of the Report of the 
Committee connected with his (Sir Edward Hamilton’s) name 
he had thought the matter over very carefully, and had come 
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to the conclusion that it was impossible to discriminate 
between incomes of over and under ten shillings a week as 
that Committee suggested. Even if some saving was effected 
on the Poor Law and on general national well-being, he feared 
that everything saved would go to the old-age fund, and that 
all reduction of taxation would cease. The only way to restore 
national credit to the point it held before the Boer War was 
to go on steadily with the policy of paying off Debt and 
adding to the Sinking Fund. 


On Wednesday Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman received 
the freedom of the city of Edinburgh. It was significant, as 
he said in his graceful speech, that a Scottish Prime Minister 
should be made free of the capital of Scotland on the two 
hundredth anniversary of the Parliamentary union of Scot- 
land and England. A pleasant episode in the ceremony was 
the address of Lord Rosebery, who responded at the last 
moment to demands for a speech. He recognised in Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman “those Scottish qualities of 
humour, geniality, courtesy, and, if he might add that most 
distinctively Scottish word of all, ‘ pawkiness.’” “ He would 
have travelled far to pay honour to one whom, though he 
might be separated from him on questions of public policy, 
he had long learned to honour and regard. Differences of 
opinion which did not touch personal honour should never 
affect personal friendship.” This principle sweetens public 
life, and it is pleasant to have occasional public confession 
of it. 


Mr. Lloyd-George, to judge from a speech he delivered 
before the Welsh National Liberal Convention at Rhyl on 
Wednesday, has two voices,—one for Wales and the other 
for his official work. In order to convince Welshmen that he 
is still the old Lloyd-George, he spoke with the old voice. The 
Lords, he said, blocked the road to Paradise. It was true 
that they had accepted all the Bills for which he himself was 
responsible, but that was because they did not understand 
them. His Bills dealt with trade, and the Lords did not mix 
with trade. Liquor, game, and parsons were what they did 
understand and had put under their special protection. This 
reminds us of the Hyde Park orator who drew a sumptuous 
picture of the Lords in which they were represented as getting 
drunk every night on maraschino. We can imagine that with 
his other voice Mr. Lloyd-George would acknowledge the 
existence of the large number of Peers who reached their 
peerages through successful trade, and would even confess 
that they accepted his Bills, not because they did not under- 
stand them, but because they thought them good Bills. 
Seriously, it is astonishing, and not a little humiliating, that 
a capable and intelligent man like Mr. Lloyd-George should 
not be able to clear his mind of the cant of the fourth-rate 
party hack when he is on a public platform. We refuse to 
believe that he does not know he is talking contemptible 
nonsense when he indulges in the language he used at Rhyl. 

Mr. Balfour visited Edinburgh yesterday week and made 
two admirable speeches, the first in connexion with the Victoria 
Hospital for Consumption, the second at the opening meeting 
of the Jubilee session of the Philomathic Society. After an 
address from Lord Salvesen on the art of public speaking, 
Mr. Balfour made some excellent remarks on the essentials 
of this difficult art. He did not deprecate the study of 
elocution, so long as the student avoided the tricks and 
mannerisms taught by its professors. “After all, the art of 
public speaking was but the art of public conversation raised 
to a higher level.” The two great qualifications for a 
speaker were, first, the getting in touch with his audience; 
and next, the forgetting of himself in his desire to persuade 
and interest them. But these were worthless unless a 
speaker had got something to say,—something that he had 
thought of before, not casually but deeply. Personal mag- 
netism and knowledge could outweigh the faultiest diction. 
In conclusion, Mr. Balfour declared that the greatest speeches 
were not those which read best, and instanced those of Mr. 
Gladstone, who had every single resource of oratory at his 
disposal,—humour, invective, expression, and the power of 
holding an audience even on the most intricate and driest 
matters of detail. 











Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Oct. 31st. 
Console (24) were on Thursday 82f—on Friday week 83}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


es 
THE CABAL AGAINST MR. BALFOUR. 


A LETTER signed “ Loyal Tory” which we publish 

in another column draws attention to a new danger 
to the unfortunate Unionist Party. As if a vital difference 
on a great and far-reaching question did not supply enough 
embarrassment, it appears that there is now a movement 
on the part of a section of Tariff Reformers to depose the 
leader of the party, and this though they do not seem to 
have any one to suggest who is in the least competent to 
fill his place. Mr. Balfour’s extraordinary capacity as a 
Leader of Opposition, and his willingness to devote 
time and energy in the fullest measure to the work of 
leadership, are to count for nothing. He is to be got rid 
of because he is not willing to prostrate himself sufficiently 
low before the idol of Tariff Reform, and to express with 
sufficient humility of language his belief, not only that 
Tariff Reform is the only true faith, but that no one who 
does not hold it in its entirety can be allowed any place in 
the Unionist Party. When we say that the movement on 
foot is for the purpose of depriving Mr. Balfour of the 
leadership, we are aware, of course, that the direct and 
specific demand is not actually for deposition. This, how- 
ever, is only a matter of form. Since those who are 
conducting the attack on Mr. Balfour make conditions 
which it is impossible for a self-respecting man situated 
as Mr. Balfour is, and holding the views which he 
holds, to accept, the demand is in effect a demand for 
deposition. Mr. Balfour has never shown himself an 
irritable or “ touchy” leader. In fact, many people think 
that he has gone a great deal too far in allowing latitude 
to his followers, and that the party has had too little 
leadership and too little discipline at his hands. At the 
same time, he is a man sensitive in the matter of personal 
honour, and though he may have shown, and may show 
again, weakness in resisting pressure put upon him by his 
friends, and by those who have maintained at any rate an 
outward display of loyalty towards him, we feel convinced 
that he will never yield to a policy of open browbeating 
and insolent coercion by avowed enemies. 


That it would be impossible for Mr. Balfour to yield to the 
pressure which is being brought to bear upon him can be 
shown bya reference to the current number of the National 
Review. The editor in the “ Episodes of the Month,” 
after declaring that he has not the faintest idea where 
Mr. Balfour's sympathies on the Fiscal question, “if he has 
any,” really lie, goes on to declare that “so long as our 
leader refuses to speak in language understanded of the 
people, so long will his Party remain a discredited and 
impotent Opposition. No cause has ever been carried to a 
triumphant conclusion in a democracy by a perplexed 
politician whose perplexity excites ‘doubt, hesitation and 
pain’ in others.” The editor continues :— 


“We have frequently, but unsuccessfully, suggested that Mr. 
Balfour should resolve the painful problem which is paralysing 
his Party by answering certain elementary questions which go to 
the root of the whole question, and if the National Union 
Conference succeeds in getting these questions answered, it will 
not have met in vain; but if it adjourns in a fiscal fog the last 
state of Unionism will be worse than the first state, and the set- 
back to Tariff Reform by an evasive demonstration in the city of 
Birmingham, which is the Mecca of the movement, will be incal- 
culable. We hope that there may be sufficiently good men and 
true on the spot to prevent such a misfortune. We decline to 
believe that any section of Birmingham Unionists will be so 
recreant to Mr. Chamberlain’s great policy as to connive at 
another mystification. The questions that require an answer 
may be thus expressed: (1) Are you in favour of a general 
tariff on foreign manufactured goods, and is the Unionist 
Party pledged to impose such a tariff on its return to power? 
(2) Are you in favour of developing the food supplies within the 
British Empire by the policy of Imperial Preference, which 
involves slight duties on wheat, and probably on meat coming 
from outside the Empire, though it does not involve any increase 
in the cost of living, as present food duties could be corre- 
spondingly reduced? Is the Unionist Party pledged to a policy 
of mutual preference on its return to power?” 


No one can read this passage without noting the 
suggestion that there should virtually be an anti- 
Balfour demonstration at the National Union Con- 
ference at Birmingham in the second week of November, 
and that those concerned therein should insist upon 
Mr. Balfour not leadnig in the way which he thinks 








right, but in the way which they think right. The « 
men and true on the spot” are to prevent such a mis. 
fortune as Mr. Balfour steering the ship in his ow, 
way. Further, Birmingham Unionists are to be led 
by an appeal to their loyalty to Mr. Chamberlain jnty 
making a clear protest against the Balfourian policy 
This in itself would be a serious enough act of reyolt. 
but, as the quotation we have just given shows, the 
National Review goes a good deal further. Certain 
elementary questions—the inference being, of course, that 
if he will not answer those questions he is incapable of 
leading the party—are set forth by the National Review 
and to these a plain answer is to be obtained. If, as we 
believe, and as many of Mr. Balfour’s most loyal supporters 
believe, he went as far as it was possible for him to go in 
the “ Valentine ” letter, he certainly will refuse to answer 
questions put to him with such insulting vehemence and 
under such humiliating conditions. 


Though we do not consider it possible that Mr. Balfour 
will tamely submit to be browbeaten by the extreme 
Tariff Reformers, we cannot help feeling that there is a 
certain risk of his thinking it sufficient to pass over their 
attacks upon him with contemptuous silence. If he does 
adopt this attitude, he will be guilty of a capital error, 
The leader of a powerful and united party may feel himself 
so strong as to be a little indifferent to matters of 
discipline. A leader in Mr. Balfour's position cannot 
afford to show such negligence. The weaker the party 
and the greater the dangers that surround it, the more 
absolutely necessary is it that the leader should be obeyed, 
and that his followers should be taught the duty and the 
necessity of loyalty. In the circumstances, then, it would 
be ruin for Mr. Balfour to ignore the spirit of mutiny 
which has arisen among a section of his so-called followers. 
He must face the situation boldly, and tell his party as a 
whole that unless he is accorded a more loyal support than 
he has received of late he will resign his office. Indeed, 
we are not sure that the better course would not be actually 
to tender his resignation at the Birmingham Conference. 
If he did that he would soon make his present critics and 
opponents realise how essential he is to his party, and how 
impossible they would find it to get on without him. We 
venture to say that a week after Mr. Balfour's resignation 
the Tariff Reformers would be on their knees to him 
imploring him to take up the party leadership again and 
on his own terms. Mr. Balfour might then be able to 
lay down conditions which would preserve him from such 
humiliations as those to which he is at present exposed. 


It needs no exercise of the prophetic art to feel sure 
that the Tariff Reformers dare not accept Mr. Balfour's 
resignation, but must reappoint him on his own terms. 
All, except a few absolute fanatics to whom Protection is 
a kind of religion, know that it is impossible to suggest a 
leader who would be in the least competent to take over 
the control of the party. Imagine the result of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain attempting the task,—even if he were willing 
to supplant his old chief. Take, again, the proposal 
that Mr. Bonar Law should be the chief of the Unionist 
Party. Can any one who knows the Unionist Party 
in the House of Commons or in the country believe 
such a leadership practicable? The names of Mr. 
Wyndham and Mr. Alfred Lyttelton have only to be 
mentioned to be dismissed. The only Member of the 
House of Commons who can be seriously considered for 
the post is Mr. Walter Long. He, no doubt, is a man of 
capacity and shrewdness, and has of late greatly improved 
his position in Parliament. It is, however, quite safe to 
say of him that he would be the last man to consent to 
the ousting of Mr. Balfour, even if the Tariff Reformers 
were prepared to accept a man who, though he is a con- 
vinced Protectionist, is credited with being far-seemg 
enough and statesmanlike enough to be anxious for the 
reunion of the party upon the basis of an inquiry by 4 
Royal Commission. 


In truth, Mr. Balfour, if he will orly realise it, and will 
only act upon the knowledge, has the game in his hands. 
The Unionist Party, even though it is as entirely Tariff 
Reform in complexion as the Tariff Reformers profess to 
believe—in our opinion, a most doubtful proposition— 
cannot possibly get on without Mr. Balfour. He is indis- 
pensable to them, and they must accept his leadership on 
whatever terms he chooses to impose. The proffer of his 
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resignation will bring them to heel the moment it is 
made. But it will do more than this. If made with 

oper firmness, it will have the effect of rallying to Mr. 

ifour a great deal of the support which he lost owing to 
his former waverings, doubts, and hesitations. The Tapers 
and Tadpoles do not, of course, like an independent leader ; 
put the best section of the Unionist Party are essentially 
men of independence of character, and if they saw Mr. 
Balfour freemg himself from the narrower and more 
fanatical influences in the party there would, we are 
certain, be an immense revulsion of feeling in his favour. 
“He has shown himself a man, and no matter whether 
we agree with him in every detail, what we want just 
now is @ man whom we can follow 1G loyalty and 
security.” That is the kind of feeling which would 
run throughout the party; nay, more, it would run 
throughout the country. It must never be forgotten that 
if the Unionist Party is to return to power, it must 
be through winning back the million or so of voters who 
at the last Election transferred their allegiance from the 
Unionist to the Liberal Party. These men, for a variety 
of reasons which we cannot enter upon here, are already 
strongly inclined to such a retransfer. What keeps them 
back, and what will keep them back, is the weakness and 
distraction of the Unionist Party, and the adherence of 
that party to its wild schemes of taxation. If, however, 
some indication were given that the Unionist Party 
was likely to return to its old position—the position 
which it held before 1903—and that Mr. Balfour was 
willing to head such a return and to reassert his claim to 
Jead the wider, more moderate, and more reflective section 
of British opinion, the accession of strength to the party 
would be enormous, and would grow from year to year. 
As long as Mr. Balfour is regarded, as unhappily he is now 
regarded, as the tool, though no doubt the unwilling 
tool, of the Tariff Reform Party, neither he nor the party 
he leads can hope to regain the confidence and support 
of what Lord Goschen once called the “balancing elector,” 
—that is, the man who does not vote on strict party lines, 
but throws his weight on what he holds to be the safer 
and saner side at the moment of a General Election. 





THE PERILS OF ABSOLUTISM. 


T is impossible not to feel a great deal of sympathy with 
the German Emperor in connexion with the disclosures 
of the Harden-Moltke trial. The Emperor is a Sovereign 
whose unblemished life has won the respect of the whole 
world. He has been exposed not only to the tittle-tattle 
and backbiting to which every man of eminence is open, but 
also to the onslaughts of those who oppose his policy. 
And he has come through the ordeal scatheless. The fierce 
light which beats upon all thrones, and especially upon the 
thrones of those who have incurred the enmity of large 
sections of their subjects, has disclosed no moral de- 
linquencies in the Emperor’s private life. There have 
been plenty of Court scandals of one kind and another 
during the Emperor's reign, but in none of them has he 
been personally implicated. ‘The fact of the Emperor’s own 
good life cannot but have made the revelations as to the 
Eulenburg “ camarilla” specially galling. Not only do those 
revelations show, if we are to believe evidence endorsed by 
the decision of the Judge, that a small group of men have 
exercised an immense secret influence on the Kaiser and 
his policy, have made and unmade Chancellors and con- 
trolled the action of the State in matters of vital moment, 
but further, that this small group rests under the gravest 
suspicion of moral depravity of a peculiarly hideous kind. 
No Monarch can like to have it shown that he has been 
living under the influence of a private cabal, even when 
composed of men with a perfectly clean moral record. When 
the members of that cabal lie under the stigma of cor- 
ruption, the aggravation of the Monarch’s feeling must be 
intense. No doubt the Emperor has the consolation of 
knowing that it was his son who took the lead in bringing 
the scandal to his notice. Again, he himself the moment 
his eyes were opened made no attempt to hush the matter 
up, but insisted on investigation. 
_ Our sympathy with the Emperor in his present position 
18 mcreased by another fact. The public are apt to 
say :—‘* What business has a Sovereign to allow himself 
to fall into such bad hands? He ought to have been 
more careful in the choice of his friends. He ought to 





have known. He had no business to be blind and 
deaf.”” Those who argue thus are probably unaware of 
the extreme difficulty in which Monarchs are placed in the 
matter of friendship. They forget that Courts are the last 
places where the truth is spoken, and that in a Court, 
even when the truth is being spoken, the Monarch is 
the last man to hear it. We may add that when a 
Monarch does hear the truth about individuals, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for him to recognise it or act upon it. 
And for this plain reason. The fact most apparent to 
Monarchs in what concerns their dependents is the fact of 
jealousy. It is impossible for them to escape noticing that 
jealousy pervades the whole of the atmosphere in which 
they live, and that the moment any special Royal favour is 
shown to an individual that individual becomes the object 
of calumny and ill-feeling. Hence when a Monarch makes 
friends—and he must make friends unless he is to remain 
as inhuman and detached as Napoleon—his first thought 
is to protect his friends from the jealousy which he is 
aware must fall upon them at the same moment as 
the Royal favour. Monarchs are taught by precept and 
example to remember that if they are to obtain loyalty 
they must show it, and that they must beware of 
listening to the evil tongues which are sure to assail 
those they honour. It thus happens that in self-defence, 
as it were, men in the position of the German Emperor 
have almost to make a rule not to listen to what they 
would call gossip, and what no doubt often is gossip and 
backbiting, about those to whom they are bound by 
a special tie of friendly sentiment. They despair of 
hearing the truth, and they do not want to have their 
human relations poisoned by suspicion. This almost 
necessary refusal to go behind the backs of their friends 
reacts upon the best courtiers. Men say, and not un- 
naturally :—‘“ The Emperor no doubt ought to be told of 
this or that man’s misdeeds or falseness, or treachery, or 
corruption; but I shall not tell him, because if I do I 
shall be thought to be wanting to steal from him the 
Imperial confidence. The risk of making an accusation, 
and of that accusation not being believed, but rather being 
credited to jealousy or treachery, is too great to be run.” 
Hence it often happens that the Monarch goes on living in 
a fool’s paradise, and does not find out evil friends or evil 
counsellors till long after they have been found out by 
everybody else. When the crash comes the Sovereign 
says, but too late: “ Why was I not told what it now 
seems everybody has known for years,—that I was being 
betrayed and befooled ? ” 


No wonder that in theory Sovereigns consider that a 
man who will speak the truth to them, however dis- 
agreeable, is the most valued of servants, though a servant 
whom it is almost impossible to obtain. That wise states- 
man, the first King of the Belgians, in the admirable 
letters of advice to Queen Victoria which are pub- 
lished in the Queen’s letters harps again and again 
upon the importance of the Queen having some one near 
her who will tell her the truth, and no doubt to a certain 
extent the Queen had such a friend in Baron Stockmar. 
Yet even he did not prevent her from every now and 
then making grave mistakes of judgment. ‘These errors, 
however, matter comparatively little in the case of 
Constitutional Sovereigns. Though they may have some- 
what more effect than the mistakes which mere private 
individuals make again and again in trusting the wrong 
people, they do not seriously affect the public welfare. It 
is under an absolutist régime such as that which exists in 
effect, though not in name, in Germany that we see the 
terrible evils to which a State is exposed owing to a 
Monarch’s mistaken judgment of men and to his falling 
into the hands of unwise or corrupt advisers. The cynic 
who declared that in the end absolutism always became 
“an affair of pimps and parasites ” no doubt overstated the 
matter, as cynics are apt to do. In the case of a Monarch 
of irreproachable character like the Emperor William the 
first part of the indictment is not true, but unfortunately 
the second is. Absolutism, that unhappy, unnatural, 
and unhealthy condition under which the will of an 
individual is made supreme in a State, offers a peculiarly 
favourable soil for parasitic growths. In a democratic 
and Constitutional Monarchy the Sovereign’s mistakes 
as to his friends can be corrected by the popular will 
or by the health-giving breath of public opinion. But, 
it may be urged, incidents like the Harden-Moltke 
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trial and the dismissal of Prince Eulenburg and his 
associates in the “ camarilla”” show that these evils can be 
corrected in an absolute as well as in a Constitutional 
Monarchy, and therefore our plea falls tothe ground. The 
answer is easy. Under any but an absolutist régime the evil 
would have heen corrected far earlier, and in any case it 
would have had little or no effect upon public policy. 
The Eulenburg “ camarilla’’ was, as its head is said to 
have boasted, a veritable King-maker. It set up and 
deposed Chancellor after Chancellor, and altered and con- 
trolled policy in a way which would have been impossible 
under a Constitutional régime. Again, although in the end 
the “ camarilla” may come to ruin under a Monarchy whose 

wers are virtually, if not theoretically, absolute over at any 
rate half the field of State activity, there is no guarantee 
that another secret junta may not succeed that which has 
been deposed. What guarantee can there be that the 
Emperor's new private friends and advisers will not be as 
ill-chosen, and therefore as dangerous, as those who have 
been got rid of through the mysterious instrumentality of 
a publicist like Herr Harden? His intervention, we are 
quite prepared to believe, was genuinely made in the public 
interest, and was prompted by no base motive. At the 
same time, it is pretty clear that such an operation for the 
removal of a cancerous political growth as we have just 
witnessed is almost as injurious as the disease itself. To 
sum up, it seems to us that if the German people are wise, 
they will realise that for them the lesson of the recent 
scandals is the need for the destruction of absolutism. 
The State will not be safe until they have advanced a 
great deal further than they have yet advanced in the 
direction of Constitutionalism, and of curbing the autocratic 
power now wielded by the Emperor,—an autocratic power 
which has been so often vaunted by Constitutional theorists 
as of advantage to the State, ‘The single directing brain,’ 
‘rapid and decisive State action,’ ‘ relief from the paralysis 
of eternal discussion,’ and so forth, are all very well in 
the rhetoric of a Carlyle, but in practice they are too apt 
to mean the secret influence of a “ camarilla.” 

Before we leave the subject it may be worth while to note 
that the destruction of the ‘camarilla” may have a con- 
siderable influence on German policy, and unfortunately, 
as often happens in such cases, not as sound an influence 
as one might have hoped from what is per se good. 
A rough sketch of the events which, according to well- 
informed observers of German affairs, led to the de- 
struction of the “camarilla” will show what we mean. 
When the German Government felt sore and angry about 
the Entente between France and Britain, those whom we 
may term the successors of the Bismarck tradition, led by 
that most able of bureaucrats, Herr von Holstein, suggested 
a line of policy bold, harsh, and unscrupulous. It being 
assumed that in no circumstances would France go to 
war, France was to be so bullied and browbeaten about 
Morocco and the Entente with Britain that she would be 
forced not only to abandon her policy in Morocco, but to 
make amends for daring to co-operate with Britain 
without Germany’s leave. The policy was tried; but 
the “ camarilla”” was opposed to it, and in the end 
convinced the Emperor that the assumption that it 
would not lead to war was false, and therefore highly 
dangerous. The Emperor, it is alleged, was converted by 
his secret advisers, and directed a reversal of policy at the 
Algeciras Conference. The result was the fall of Herr 
von Holstein, the man behind the scenes in the Foreign 
Office who had inspired, and was responsible for, the 
policy of blood and iron. But Herr von Holstein was 
not the man to take a beating lying down, and he and 
Prince Biilow, who had also no love of the “camarilla,” 
though probably it originally helped to place him in power, 
determined to get rid of that sinister organisation. The 
accident of the “ camarilla’s ” extreme vulnerability on the 
moral side made this easy. It is not necessary to 
assume that there was any direct invocation of Herr 
Harden’s assistance. ‘The biting satirist and publicist 
whose forte is indignation was no doubt sincere in his 
anxiety for the public interest, and was ready to do 
the work unsolicited. In truth, men who were as 
vulnerable as the “ camarilla” could not hope to change 
the policy of a State even in the right direction and 
to overthrow a man so powerful as Herr von Holstein. 
You must have a firm basis for such work, and the 
“ camarilla’s” foundation was a morass of infamy. But, 





again, men like Herr von Holstein do not have a triumph 
of this kind—for triumph it undoubtedly is—without 
regaining a great deal of their power. We can hardly 
doubt, then, that in future Herr von Holstein will exer. 
cise once more a large share of the influence which he 
wielded for nearly twenty years before the Algeciras Con. 
ference, and that we shall again see the direction of 
German foreign policy affected by his powerful will and 
great knowledge and ability. Frankly, such a reassertion 
of the Bismarck tradition is not one which can be regarded 
with any satisfaction by those who desire the peace of 
Europe. No doubt Prince Biilow will desire to temporise 
as far as possible, and will hope by adroit compro- 
mises and ingenious expedients to mitigate the policy of 
“Thorough ” which characterises the Prussian Strafford, 
We must not forget, however, that Prince Biilow, though 
a very able man, is astute rather than strong, that Herr 
von Holstein is very strong and very pertinacious, and that 
| his prestige has been enormously increased by recent 
| events. Men will not unnaturally be afraid of quarreling 
with one who has contrived so extraordinary a political 





| resurrection as that which we are now witnessing. 





THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


| aero ROOSEVELT must, we cannot help 
thinking, regret the pledges he gave when last 
elected not to seek nomination for a third term. 
It is almost inevitable, so far as we understand 
American politics, that he should receive a nomination at 
the coming Republican Convention, and quite inevitable 
that he should be harassed with doubts whether duty 
will permit him to decline. These doubts will arise 
mainly from that unfortunate pledge. That he will be 
wanted is patent on the very iace of the situation. A 
great fight is going on in the Union between the Trust 
millionaires and the people. The national Government is 
a protagonist in that fight, and when the President 
is a strong man he is, speaking broadly, the national 
Government. There are probably three or four men 
in American politics—men like Mr. Taft, Mr. Root, 


and Mr. Cortelyou—who are competent to main- 
tain the cause of the people, and carry through 
that modification of the Constitution which will 


enable the central Government to control the “ predatory 
financiers” without too much interference with the inde- 
pendence of the States, or with those possibilities of 
accumulation which in America are the only reward of 
exceptional capacity and energy in the pursuit either of 
industry or commerce. ‘There is, however, only one 
politician who is believed by the people to be completely 
adequate to the difficult task, and who therefore could be 
easily elected. Mr. Roosevelt is trusted by the mass of 
the people much as Abraham Lincoln was, and if 
he will stand as candidate he will have an almost 
unanimous popular nomination, and such support from 
that section of the electorate which disregards party 
as would make opposition hopeless. The only obstacle 
is his pledge, which, in our opinion, he ought 
never to have given. Statesmen placed in a sovereign, 
or semi-sovereign, position are no more vested with 
the power of prophecy than the most ordinary 
citizens, and without such power they can never foresee 
that circumstances will in an unknown future permit 
them to consider abdication within their permissible 
range of action. It may be a palpable dereliction of duty, 
as, for instance, it would be if the country happened to be 
engaged in a dangerous war. No citizen, and especially 
no citizen trusted by the immense majority of his country- 
men, is at liberty to say that in dangerous circumstances 
he will deprive his country of the immense advantage of his 
leadership, and retire into private life. Every one acknow- 
ledges that in the case of a general, and it is just as 
true of any trusted statesman. He is bound not to 








entrust to other hands the conduct of the fight. The 
framers of the Constitution must have contemplated this 
very contingency, for they deliberately refused to limit 
the number of times that a President could offer himself 
for re-election ; and though a Constitutional etiquette has 
grown up which reduces it to two, that etiquette, even if it 
could be considered a peremptory command, does not 
apply to Mr. Roosevelt, who became President for the first 
time, not by election to that great office, but in consequence 
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of the murder of his predecessor. This will be in any case 
only his second nomination as President of the United 
States. The pledge, in fact, is the only serious obstacle in 

. Roosevelt's path, and we confess we regard it as an 
utterly factitious one. The other party to the contract is 
the body of the people; and if they insist on releasing 
him, surely by every principle, whether Constitutional or 
moral, he is released. T’o say he is not is for Mr. Roosevelt 
to confess that he possesses one of those over-sensitive 
consciences which are as injurious to his fellow-men as 
political consciencelessness could possibly be. 

It may be argued, of course, that in withdrawing his 
Jedge Mr. Roosevelt would announce that, in his own 
udgment, he was “the necessary man” of the United 
States, and that this would betray an amount of vanity 
injurious to his character, and even in one possible 
contingency dangerous to the Republic. It is quite 

ible that he may be as necessary five years hence 
as now, and, consequently, that he might commence the 
custom of life Presidencies, under which so many 
Republics have fallen into the grasp of despots, or 
at all events of personal rulers. That seems to 
be the tendency in Spanish-American Republics. The 
answer to that objection is that it is a mere specula- 
tion on the future, based upon no evidence, and con- 
trary to all probabilities. The people of America are 
Republicans from conviction, and there is no more chance 
of their re-electing a ruler of whom they are tired, or 
whom they distrust, than of their setting up an hereditary 
Monarchy of the European type. If they had ever felt 
that impulse, it would have been manifested towards 
the son of Abraham Lincoln, who has been suffered to 
drop into the rank of a private citizen, and now is not 
even counted in the list of probable candidates. As for the 
vanity, a man can hardly be considered vain for accepting the 
summons of an entire people. And as for the remote chances 
—for they are only chances—they scarcely deserve mention 
in serious political discussion. Why America should have 
been so completely free of this particular danger, which 
has appeared in so many other countries, must, we think, 
be attributed first of all to the confidence of Anglo- 
Saxons in themselves, and secondly to the non-military 
character of their institutions. ‘The first fact prevents the 
acceptance of anybody as “a saviour of society,” while 
the second makes anything like compulsion, whether overt 
or covert, ridiculously impossible. The American electorate 
in compelling Mr. Roosevelt to reconsider his pledge will, 
we may be sure, part with none of its ultimate power, 
but merely exercise the right, of which it ought never to 
be deprived, of selecting a head of the Executive whom 
at the time it considers most certain to carry out 
its will, It has, it may rely on it, a bad quarter 
of an hour before it. The plutocracy is very strong, 
very courageous, and not a little unscrupulous. It may 
win the day, and if it does, the hopes of mankind, 
which have been so greatly raised by the success of 
American institutions, will once more be overthrown. On 
the other hand, it is quite possible that in defending them- 
selves against an unbridled plutocracy the Americans may, if 
badly led, inflict great injuries on civilisation, which, though 
not entirely based on the security of property, is shown 
by the decision of history to be inextricably bound up with 
it, Mr. Roosevelt is the man who to all appearance best 
unites the necessary qualities, who can, while striving to 
strike down “predatory finance,” strain every nerve to 
rescue the people from the terrible injury which may be 
inflicted in a financial panic. The same man demands 
national control for menacing Trusts, and almost empties 
the national Treasury to prevent the failure of solvent 
banks in which are deposited the savings of the people. 





LORD CROMER AS HOME ADVISER. 


ORD CROMER took occasion on Monday to offer his 
countrymen some very necessary advice. It was 
founded on what is still recognised as a sound maxim in 
business, and has until lately been supposed to be an 
equally sound maxim in international politics. Through- 
out his long career, he told the distinguished company 
assembled at the Guildhall to witness his admission to 
the freedom of the City, he has derived the utmost benefit 
from paying exclusive attention to his own business. For 
four-and-twenty years that business has been the creation 


| cannot be continuous. 








and consolidation of Egyptian prosperity. Few people 
have now more than a vague recollection of the obstacles 
which at the beginning of this period Lord Cromer had to 
surmount. But from one, and that the most fatal of all, 
he has been in a great measure relieved. Prime Ministers 
have come and gone, but he has remained, and he has 
been allowed to carry out the policy with which he started. 
He might have found himself in a very different position. 
He might have been instructed to change the methods and 
objects of his administration with each change of Govern- 
ment at home. Had this been the case—and there has 
never been wanting a minority of Englishmen who would 
have welcomed a series of wurolétliies in Egyptian policy— 
Lord Cromer’s position would have been made impossible. 
He might have stayed in Egypt, but he would have stayed 
there to no good purpose. He would have ceased to 
represent the British Government, and would have become 
the representative of this or that political party, But 
under Parliamentary government the policy of a party 
It must be interrupted, or run the 
risk of being interrupted, at every General Election. 
Lord Cromer might, of course, have regarded himself 
as simply the servant of each successive Foreign 
Secretary. But supposing that each new arrival at 
the Foreign Office had meant the introduction of a 
radical change in the conduct of Egyptian affairs, with 
what show of consistency or honesty could he have set 
himself to undo in one five years all that he had done in 
the previous five years? The only way out of the difficulty 
would have been to appoint a new British Agent in Egypt 
whenever there was a new Secretary of State in Downing 
Street. Egypt would have been governed, not for her own 
good and in her own interest, but for the good and in the 
interest of the politicians in power at home. Egyptian 
affairs would have supplied occasions for Ministerial 
defeats or Opposition victories, or for elections in which not 
one elector in a thousand would have known on what issue 
he was voting. 

From this disastrous state of things we have been saved 
by the tendency—happily, the growing tendency—to remove 
foreign affairs from the acute stage of party discussion. 
In France this end was attained for a long time by 
the continuous presence at the Foreign Office of the same 
Minister. Parties had their turn, minorities became 
majorities, but M. Delcassé held his post in one Govern- 
ment after another. In England we have discovered a 
better, because a surer, road to the sameend. Our Foreign 
Minister has changed with each change of Government, 
but our foreign policy has remained the same. Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Granville, Lord Rosebery and Lord 
Lansdowne, have entered office and left it, and Sir Edward 
Grey reigns in their stead, but successive Governments 
have steadily laboured to carry out the same ideas. It is 
this that has made continuity of policy possible in 
Egypt, and thus secured the first condition of Egyptian 
prosperity. It might have been thought that, with the 
splendid results of Lord Cromer’s policy full in view, 
and with the connexion between these results and the 
continuity of his purpose equally visible, there would have 
been no need for him to give his countrymen the advice 
contained in his speech at the Guildhall. It would 
have been enough for him to point to Egypt now and 
to Egypt a quarter of a century ago and to have left us 
to draw the moral for ourselves. But quite recently a new 
way of looking at foreign affairs, and at our own policy in 
regard to them, has appeared in this country, and appeared 
in a quarter in which it might have been thought least 
likely to find a footing. For more than two generations 
the permanent unknown quantity in our foreign policy 
was our relations with Russia. With other Powers 
our relations were sometimes friendly and sometimes 
hostile; with Russia they were always more or less 
hostile. Now this condition of permanent illwill has come 
toanend. The Convention with France, which has taken 
a whole series of possible difficulties out of the way of both 
countries, and given our position in Egypt what is virtually 
equivalent to a European sanction, has been followed by 
a Convention with Russia. A settlement which British 
Governments have been dreaming of for more than half-a- 
century has actually been arranged. We are left at peace 
upon our Indian frontier, and if we have had to make some 
concessions in Persia, it has only been because there are two 


sides to every bargain, and something has always to be 
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given in return for something got. That a few advocates of 
an extreme anti-Russian policy should have been willing 
to forego every conceivable advantage in Afghanistan, 
rather than yield a fraction of influence on the Persian 
Gulf, was only to be expected. The habits of a lifetime 
are not laid aside without annoyance and difficulty. But 
it is not in this section of the public that the opposition 
to the Anglo-Russian Agreement has chiefly shown itself. 
The objection, strange to say, has come from the anti- 
militarist group, from the men whose desire for peace is 
not ‘poses against their dislike of the Power with which 
until now we have been most likely to find ourselves at war. 
The Labour Party, or some of them, would have con- 
tentedly seen this risk prolonged, and possibly made 
ar snggmcts rather than acquiesce in the establishment of 

tter relations with a Government whose internal policy 
they dislike. So long as that internal policy remains 
unchanged, they wish to subject Russia to a species of 
diplomatic boycott. They do not stop to consider which 
party would be the worse sufferer by such a boycott. It 
is enough for them that Russia is badly governed, and so 
must be left to give us all the annoyance that can be caused 
by an unfriendly neighbour at any part of a long frontier 
line. 


It is at this point that Lord Cromer comes in with his 
severe common-sense. Englishmen, he says, have the 
reputation of being very free with their advice to foreign 
countries. ‘“ Foreigners are apt to think that there are a 
good many affairs nearer home that might profitably 
occupy our attention,” but notwithstanding this we have 
always some time and thought to spare for the affairs 
of our neighbours. Now, so long as this disposition 
goes no further than the Press no great harm is done. 
Englishmen are accustomed to speak their minds freely 
about what is going on abroad, and they do not 
limit their attention to matters with which they may 
be supposed to have some acquaintance. Foreign 
Governments must know this pretty well by this time, 
and they have probably learned not to pay much atten- 
tion to it. But if this feeling were to be extended 
from newspaper articles or occasional speeches to the 
actual policy of Great Britain, if our Government were to 
be prevented from concluding advantageous Treaties 
because Englishmen do not like the domestic policy of the 
Power with whom the Agreement is to be made—and 
there are certain politicians who would willingly push 
their convictions to this extreme—we should be applying 
to politics a rule which we never dream of applying to 
ordinary business. A firm does not refuse to make a 
contract with another firm because one of the partners is 
believed to have behaved harshly to a son who had run 
into debt, or another is suspected of not getting on well 
with his wife. These, we feel, are private and domestic 
matters with which traders are not concerned. Families 
must settle their own quarrels, and outsiders have 
neither the knowledge necessary for interfering wisely, 
nor the right to interfere at all. In the long run 
a nation has about as good a Government as it is 
fit for, and even if it has not, it is quite certain 
that we should meet with neither success nor gratitude 
if we tried to give it a better one. ‘The Russians,” as 
Lord Cromer truly says, “ must be left to work out their 
own political salvation.” But that they are doing this 
after their own fashion is no reason for neglecting our own 
interests where they come in conflict with theirs. The 
“more conventional method of allowing British interests 
to form the basis of diplomatic action abroad, to the 
exclusion as far as possible of all extraneous and irrelevant 
matter,” is still the only method which appeals to common- 
sense, and if we were to look at the question from a purely 
Russian point of view, we should arrive at an identical 
conclusion. Would the constitution of the Duma be made 
more democratic, or the action of the bureaucracy less 
harsh, by hostilities upon the Indo-Russian frontier? Is 
it not more likely that the necessity of sending troops into 
the field and the patriotism evoked by a war with a 
European Power would only put the Russian revolution 
further off? If the opponents of the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention had had their way, no one would have been the 
better for their success except, it may be, the contractors 
for the supply of munitions of war in both countries. 
This is the success which we should have attained if we 
had elected to mind other people’s business instead of our 








as 


own,—a success which would have been equally disast 
to ourselves and to those we imagined curecives ante 
serving. 





“THE PATIENCE OF ENGLAND.” 

is the last few months Britons have listened to some 

frank criticisms by Colonists of the diplomacy of the 
Mother-country. The irritation of Australians when the 
New Hebrides Convention was signed was followed by the 
outbursts of Sir Robert Bond in Newfoundland ; and more 
recently, and we would say more unexpectedly, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier accused Britain of making a practice of sacrificing 
Canadian interests. These cases are not similar, of course. 
each Colony has a grievance a? to itself and peculiar 
in form ; but they are all alike in this, that they express a 
feeling, which we dare say is a growing feeling among our 
Colonists, that Britain does not trouble to do the best for 
her own people. She would rather sacrifice them than risk 
complications with a Great Power; and even when she 
does not fear war she is too indifferent to her children’s 
interests really to put herself out in the matter of bar. 
gaining. We said at the time of Sir Wilfrid Laurier's 
speech to the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association that 
there was no reason why Englishmen should not listen 
respectfully to all criticisms from a man on the spot who has 
had so much experience as Sir Wilfrid Laurier. We should, 
indeed, think it was too unequal a contest for us to undertake 
publicly to contradict him, and -it would be a graceless 
task into the bargain. All criticism from men on the 
spot is of the first importance to us when it is honestly 
offered. This principle, however, cuts both ways; if we 
listen carefully to our condemnation, we are not required 
to be deaf to words in our defence, or even to lyrics sung 
in our honour, which come with the same geographical 
authority from men on the spot. For this reason we have 
found particularly grateful a defence of British diplomacy 
which appears in the latest number of the Canadian 
University: Magazine, published at Montreal. The paper, 
“The Patience of England,” which is by Mr. Andrew 
Macphail, is an introduction to a series of historical dis- 
cussions entitled “‘ British Diplomacy and Canada.” The 
first of this series appears in the same number under the 
heading of “The Ashburton Treaty.” We cannot say 
whether Mr. Macphail’s views have many supporters in 
Canada; but it seems quite likely that the present dis- 
content will drive into Mr. Macphail’s camp a respectable 
party of thinkers and historians, who will read all round 
the question and sum up in favour of Britain after all. 


Mr. Macphail begins with a shrewd and pithy dissection 
of the British character, of which British diplomacy is, of 
course, only a particular expression :— 


“England to foreign minds is a paradox. They are never done 
wondering at her stubborn determination not to be forced into 
action. But their wonder is increased to amazement, when the 
right moment has come, and they see the promptitude with which 
she is aroused and the resolution with which she proceeds, entirely 
oblivious of the scruples which restrained her and the hesitancy 
with which she began. It would be of great advantage to 
foreigners if they could obtain a formula by which they might 
discover the flashing point of English passion. They have seen 
it slumber during clamour, smoulder when it should have burst 
into flame; and again they have seen it flash as a reaction against 
some innocent and unpremeditated operation on the part of an 
irresponsible rival. With the utmost of placid amazement, 
England read Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuela message of Decem- 
ber 17th, 1895, and broke into a fury of flying squadrons because 
the Emperor of Germany had sent a simple, well-meaning 
telegram to a friend. The English mind is not logical; it is 
sentimental, passionate, quixotic. No one can tell—least of all. 
one of themselves—what kind of insult will arouse this strange 
race to action. If Palmerston, instead of Salisbury, had been at 
the head of affairs when Mr. Cleveland took that amazing hazard, 
there would surely have been trouble; whilst the earlier Premier 
would probably have put a straw in his mouth when he read 
the German Kaiser’s telegram and wondered what it was all 
about.” 

If British Colonists themselves do not understand the 
motives of “this strange race,” it is because they are 
scarcely yet out of the years of childhood. A child does 
not appreciate the virtues of his parents till he himself 
becomes a father. Then he discovers in his own children 
an embodiment of his own early selfishness, truculence, 
and ingratitude, and he perceives for the first time the 
exact degree of the tolerant forbearance in his parents. 
“Now that we in Canada,” says Mr. Macphail, “ have 
come to man’s estate, it is proper that we should take an 
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accounting for ourselves of what England has done for us. 
England does not demand such a reckoning. We owe it 
to ourselves to present Ny 

The writer goes on to trace the curiously mixed temper 
of the British race in contact with world-wide problems of 
extraordinary intricacy. No one problem can be dealt 
with as though it stood alone, without relation to all other 
problems. To forget this was the obvious and cardinal 
mistake of Sir Robert Bond which Lord Elgin rebuked 
with both force and justice. Sir Wilfrid Laurier com- 

Jained before Mr. Bryce that Britain had withdrawn her 
poundary-line from the Ohio River in 1783. “ As well,” 
says Mr. Macphail, “‘ might he blame her for withdrawing 
her boundary from the New England coasts,” and adds 
sardonically : ‘“ Most persons, I imagine, are aware that 
ber withdrawal from that part of the American continent 
was not quite voluntary. The Premier would also do 
well to remember that France was at England's throat 
and that she had some considerable employment before 
she succeeded in rescuing Europe.” At all periods of 
diplomacy it was the same story,—Britain had her hands 
full, and did as well as she could in the circumstances. 
“Canada is a great country; but the Premier must not 
blame England too severely because she did not abandon 
her dealings with the Turk, with the heathen gods of 
India, with the spirits of murder and pestilence which for 
centuries had stalked through the Upper Sudan, even 
though we admit that, whilst she was engaged in the 
dark places of the earth teaching the helpless to help 
themselves, the people of the United States were stealing 
our fish from the waters of Prince Edward Island.” 
Again, “the Premier is aware—and, if he is not fully 
informed upon the subject, his friend Mr. Botha will 
furnish him with particulars—that England was fighting 
for her life in South Africa, whilst the vultures hovered 
in the European sky. During those years of warfare, 
gold was discovered in the Upper Yukon. Small wonder 
that England appeared abstracted when she was asked to 
define the true borders of Alaska.” One illustration is 
enough to show the necessarily mixed motives of all 
British diplomacy. In 1866 Canada was invaded from 
the United States. The Canadian Militia assembled, 
battles were fought, and men were killed before the 
invaders were expelled. Britain made no demand for an 
indemnity. She herself paid the bill. Why? Because 
she knew the sore temper of the United States after the 
Civil War, and foresaw that under a common menace the 
North and the South would draw together. Besides, 
whether she won or lost, war with the United States would 
be ruinous. It was an occasion for reticence. But reticence 
is easily mistaken for culpable indifference. , 

The chief objects of attack in Canada are the four well- 
known diplomatic arrangements, the Ashburton Treaty of 
1842, the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 and its abrogation 
in 1866, the Oregon ‘Treaty of 1846, and the Alaskan 
Award of 1901. We have not space to examine these 
matters, but must quote Mr. Macphail’s conclusion that 
“in no single instance was injustice done, nor were the 
interests of Canada jeopardized.” Around the Ashburton 
Treaty mischievous legends have arisen, and are still 
taught in Canadian “ school-books, histories, and other 
romances.” We agree that a great deal of harm is done 
by bad history-books. In the United States till recently 
children were reared on histories which preposterously 
represented the folly of George III. and the obstinacy of 
Lord North as the considered wishes and judgment of the 
whole English people. But in spite of Canadian history- 
books, Mr. Macphail says that “all intelligent persons are 
now agreed that no different conclusion could have been 
arrived at by Lord Ashburton in regard to the boundaries 
between Canada and Maine.” The abrogation of the 
Reciprocity Treaty, again, unquestionably meant a derange- 
ment of trade in Canada, as every great fiscal rearrange- 
ment must, but the ultimate effect of abrogation was 
to turn the eyes of Canadians away from the lodestar 
of the United States, to the great benefit of their com- 
mercial independence, alertness, and enterprise. In the 
case of the Oregon Treaty, Britain secured the recognition 
of the forty-ninth parallel of latitude as the western 
boundary between Canada and the United States in spite of 
the American attempt to place the boundary as high as the 
fifty-fourth. Finally, Mr. Macphail gives a delightful point 
to his argument by citing the circumstances in which Canada 








received autonomy. The upshot of the armed revolt of 1837 
was Lord Durham’s scheme of self-government which Lord 
Elgin put into effect. In 1849 the “ Tories,” or “‘ patriots,” 
of Canada themselves revolted, burned the Parliament 
buildings, and appealed to Britain to save Canada from 
the effects of autonomy. Lord Grey defended autonomy 
in London, and Lord Elgin did the same at his post 
in Canada. And they triumphed. Thus was Canada 
defended against herself, and her rights were thrust upon 
her. We do not pretend that Britain has always done 
what was best. We would only say this once more, that 
the difficulties have been multifarious; and we trust that 
Colonial statesmen will yot lightly allow disaffection at 
British diplomacy to tut itself into a legend or an 
obsession. Either is more easily arrived at than is perhaps 
supposed, and either would be as harmful to our Colonies 
as to us. 








THE CENSORSHIP OF PLAYS. 


HE objections to the Dramatic Censorship are old, and 
have often been stated, but an unusually strong attack 
is being developed just now as the result of some recent 
judgments of the Censor. The Prime Minister has consented 
to receive a deputation on the subject this month, and the 
newspapers of Tuesday published a protest from seventy- 
one men of letters and playwrights, including Mr. Meredith, 
Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Barrie, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Wells, 
Mr. Gilbert Murray, and Mr. Joseph Conrad. A short time 
ago the Censor, Mr. Redford, refused a license to Mr. Garnett's 
play, The Breaking Point, and more recently still he rejected 
Mr. Granville Barker's play, Waste. In the latter case he has 
come into collision with the man who has done more than any 
other manager in our day to vitalise the British drama and 
create a school of acting. Englishmen had been gradually 
reconciling themselves to the belief that while a very few of 
their countrymen could act exceptionally well, the vast majority 
had not got it in them and could not be made to act in any 
circumstances, and that consequently the normal condition of 
even the best British theatrical companies must be a head 
with a very poor tail. Mr. Barker showed that our conception 
of the theatrical firmament was all wrong; that there were 
many unsuspected planets, and that untried persons could be 
turned into stars that would glow with a reasonable brilliance. 
This was a revelation. All that was wanted, it seemed, was 
brains to drill the actors, and Mr. Barker supplied the brains. 
The difference of opinion between Mr. Redford and Mr. 
Barker is therefore most inopportune and unfortunate, and 
every one who cares about the future of the British drama 
must hope that it will not end Mr. Barker's work. The first 
thing to do is to inform ourselves on the influence and working 
of the Censorship. Does it perform a useful moral office? Is 
its influence helpful or injurious to the drama? Ought it to 
be abolished or modified? And if it were abolished, what 
could take its place ? 

The Censorship is purely political in origin. It is a power 
over the licensing of plays granted to an official of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Department, and it depends on two Acts, one 
dated 1737, and the other 1843, as we are reminded in an 
historical sketch of the Censorship by Mr. Philip Carr in the 
Manchester Guardian. The second Act makes the first 
more workable by giving the Censor the means of enforcing 
his will, which he had not before, and it establishes him as the 
direct licensing authority for London. Outside London the 
power of the Censor can be exercised only through the 
Magistrates who license the theatres. Sir Robert Walpole 
was the author of the first Act. He was displeased, and 
indeed scared, by the satires of Fielding and Gay, and 
he determined to stop further exposures of his corruption. 
The story is well known how be had a scurrilous play written 
specially for him, and showed extracts from it to a scandalised 
House of Commons, passing it off as Fielding’s work. To- 
day, of course, the Censorship is chiefly exercised, not as 
a political, but as a moral purge. At least it is used 
with that intention, however questionable its ultimate effects 
may be. We ourselves cannot resist the conclusion that the 
Censorship has failed, and while it remains what it is must 
always fail, in its object. The Censor is an irresponsible 
official, and the worthiness of his aims and the desirability of 
keeping the stage free from obscenity, which of course we admit 
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to the full, cannot disguise the injurious nature of such 
irresponsibility. From the Censor’s decision there is no 
appeal. It is an impertinence in the victim even to ask for 
reasons. Into one man’s hands is delivered a secret and 
arbitrary power. Such a censorship is almost certain to 
become mechanical. We have heard that when a rigid 
censorship on political and religious writings existed in 
Italy under King Ferdinand IJ. (Bomba) of Naples, the 
Custom House officials charged with the duty of confiscating 
at the ports books on the Index acted on the following simple 
plan. They dipped into the books at random, and if they 
found the name of God, the Virgin Mary, or the Devil, they 
seized and burnt them as heretical. Books in specially fine 
bindings were, however, reserved for the Cardinals’ library. 
That may be taken as the type of mechanical supervision ; 
and we suspect that in the case of the British censorship 
of plays certain rules comparable to the Neapolitan ones 
have been applied,—rules that were neither enlightened nor 
adaptable. We know tbat a vast number of British plays 
deal with breaches of the Seventh Commandment; that 
subject is obviously not ruled out; and the only conceivable 
conclusion is that the Censor does not object so long as 
conyentional notions are not in the last resort outraged. In 
other words, a serious and candid play dealing with a painful 
subject with all the sincerity of a reflective and reforming 
writer may be rejected, while a frivolous and unpleasantly 
suggestive piece passes muster because, according to the rules, 
propriety is not renounced. Such a result does not make for 
morality, but for hypocrisy. 

Another point is that the Censor’s control is not exclusive 
of other directing forces. The police are able to interfere and 
stop a play even after it has received the Censor’s sanction. 
It is well known that a play may be a very different thing 
when acted from what it promised to be when the Censor 
read it in his office. An emphasised word, a piece of 
“business,” may turn innocence into deep offence and give 
a wholly vicious bias to a play. Our readers will probably 
be able to recall examples of plays in which the indecency 
could not in the nature of things have presented itself to the 
scrutiny of the Censor, who merely reads the dialogue with- 
out even demanding to see the stage directions. If it is 
necessary to name any more conditions which make the 
Censorship in its present form ineffectual, we might record 
the fact that plays written before Walpole’s Act require no 
license—thus one might stage unchallenged the worst pieces 
of the Restoration—and the fact that no Scriptural character 
may be mentioned in a modern play. Let us consider what 
this second condition means. It means that the most devout 
representation of certain Christian episodes would be con- 
demned by rule-of-thumb, while a blatant piece of levity that 
did not happen to come in contact with the same rules would 
gaily escape condemnation. Indeed, this very thing has 
happened. Mr. Redford sanctioned L’Education du Prince, 
or at all events a large part of it, while Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s Bethlehem was refused a license, and the im- 
pressive and purifying Everyman could be performed in 
theatres only because it was written before Walpole’s day. 

All these considerations seem to us to make the case 
against the Censor conclusive. We ought to say, however, 
that the managers of theatres are mostly in favour of 
retaining the Censorship in its present form, their reason 
being, we suppose, that the approval of the Censor is a 
practical guarantee that no objection of any other kind 
(by the police, for example) will be raised. It is a 
sort of insurance against financial risk. If the police 
entirely superseded the Censor, the managers might 
possibly have to abandon a play produced at great cost 
after the run had begun. But men of letters, and the 
intelligent public, cannot be expected to sympathise with 
such reasons for the retention of the Censorship, believing, as 
they do, that if frank and earnest work were not dismissed 
by the Censor’s mechanical rules, the theatre would attract 
persons of greater intellectual weight, and would thus profit 
morally in the longrun. We must not be didactic as to the solu- 
tion. Although we hold that the Censorship has failed, we have 
no desire to say offhand what ought to take its place. The 
one thing certain is that, whether by police supervision, or the 
operation of public opinion, or a revised system of licensing, 
the stage ought to be kept free from wanton offence. We 
incline to the opinion that licenses for a definite period might 











be granted to tried and reputable managers, and that within 
that period they should be free to produce what they liked, 
Of course this would be done on the understanding that the 
license might not be renewed if propriety were in any deliberate 
sense outraged. The objection to police supervision ag an 
exclusive deterrent is that it would be dilatory; a play 
might often have run for some time before intervention Was 
decided on. Public opinion would be slower still in getti 
to work, though it is nearly always sound when formed. The 
onus of suggesting new safeguards is perhaps on those who 
ask for the removal of the old ones. But we hope that before 
very long the disaffected authors will at last establish the 
point that the office of the Examiner of Plays in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Department is obsolete, ineffectual, and unjust, 
and ought to be abolished. 





THE WOMEN THAT WOMEN LIKE. 
WENTY years ago we used to hear a great deal about 
the “woman’s woman.” The phrase suggested that the 
women whom women like are not liked by men. The notion 
was one of those which pass for true while they are new, but 
are in reality nothing but false deductions from cognate 
facts. Men like the women whom women like, but they 
also like some who are far from popular with their own 
sex. There is such a person as a man’s woman, and though 
she is sometimes admired, she is not liked by her sisters, 
There is more in this fact than can be accounted for by the 
obvious reflection that all men admire youth and beauty and 
that many women are jealous. There is more, too, than can be 
explained by saying that each sex is hampered by ignorance 
in its judgment of the other. This explanation, indeed, is 
beside the point. Mistakes are no indication of taste, 
A man cannot be said to like deceitful women because 
he may like such a one while she is successful in deceiving 
him, any more than a woman can be said to like thieves 
because she is attracted by a particular man of whose lax 
pecuniary principles she is unaware. A man’s woman may 
be a man’s woman from her cradle to her grave; but sucha 
description does not imply that men like her better than they 
like any other kind of woman, but only that the fact of their 
liking her is noticeable since women do not. She may never 
have had any very striking good looks, and her male friends 
and relations may continue to like her although she is no 
longer young, and they know not only all her good qualities, 
but all her defects as well. She may make an excellent wife 
to some man and be a devoted mother to his sons, she may 
gain the confidence of boys and the trust of older men, and yet 
never have a close feminine friend. 

There are certain qualities—and they are by no means always 
or altogether bad qualities—which women cannot put up with 
in each other. Perhaps the most notable of these is extreme 
candour,—candour unsoftened by consideration. The woman 
who invariably speaks her mind, shows her feelings, and 
disdains all innocent dissimulation may have men friends, but 
if not she will have none at all. Women fear roughness in 
each other, and require in a friend that they should be able 
to place at least as much reliance on her kindness as on her 
word. Intimacy between them does not sanction complete 
plainness of speech. Sharp speaking, sometimes sharp speak- 
ing accompanied by terms of endearment, may be overheard 
between them ; but it is among women whom circumstances, not 
choice, have rendered intimate, and the very fact that they 
take the precaution to cover a blow with a blandishment 
shows how high they put the necessity of mutual civility. All 
women consider the wounds of a friend to be faithless. 
In men they forgive rough speech, just as they forgive 
rough manners in boys; but they dislike both in a woman, 
and where they find them they are always on their guard. 
The extreme truthfulness of an over-sincere sister may 
wring from them a measure of respect. “You always know 
what she means,” they may say with a certain grudging 
admiration; but they do not take off their armour in her 
presence, they do not dislike to hear her found fault with, 
and in trouble it is not to her that they turn. On the other 
hand, it is not uncommon to see such women popular with the 
opposite sex, or at any rate with a considerable portion of them. 
There is often a great deal of good-comradeship behind 
their roughness, and they are very seldom dull. Physical 
health, jovial spirits, and a certain mental thickness of skin 
often accompany extreme downrightness. A downright 
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woman has neither moods nor megrims. Plain speaking may 

mean praise as well as blame, for partisanship makes a service- 

able substitute for sympathy. It constantly has a certain 

piquancy, and it is allied with the energy which the modern 

successful man looks to find in his wife. But none of these 
things are sufficient to commend the plain-speaking woman to 
other women. 

There is another kind of woman of whom no other woman 
makes a friend, and that is one who gives any grounds what- 
ever for being considered a fool. But, it may be asked, do not 
the fools make friends with each other? Not often. Even 
in schoolroom days, so far as their own sex is concerned, they 
areleft alone. The troubles of a foolish woman begin very early. 
If she is allowed to associate at all with other little girls, she 
bas a disagreeable time. Her contemporaries are hard on her. 
The young are harsh to each other, and neither boys nor girls 
yealise the cruelty of ridicule. No doubt there is a large class 
of fools, both masculine and feminine, who are very knavish. 
Nobody likes them. But women do not even like the best sort. 
Let her be the best-tempered and most imperturbable fool that 
ever lived, let her be conscious or unconscious, whether she 
lament her folly or whether she trade upon it, she will have 
no real friends among women. Instinctively she makes an 
effort to please the other sex, and not seldom she succeeds. It 
is absurd to say that men do not value intellectual sympathy 
from women. They do; but they do not demand it, and they 
put many other things first. It is absurd to say they do not 
value practical ability in the other sex, especially when their 
comfort depends on it; but it is marvellous how indulgently 
they often look upon its absence. They are very apt to credit 
those who will faithfully reflect their conclusions with the 
power to understand their reasons, and many of them like 
to be the sole authority, at home and abroad, and would 
rather rule in an uncomfortable house than submit to 
roles in a well-regulated one. The very stupidity of some 
women endows them with a certain staunchness which 
rightly gains them affection from the opposite sex. It is 
a great rest to know there is one person from whom 
criticism is literally impossible. Oddly enough, other women 
do not care to know this. They are anxious to be understood, 
willing sometimes to be deceived, but they crave that more 
delicate flattery which, while over-appreciative, is also com- 
prehending, and are very little touched by stupid devotions in 
either sex. 

Again, there are certain peculiarities of character that 
do not go very deep which, while to men they seem of 
little consequence, frequently destroy a woman’s popularity 
with her own sex. We mean, for instance, what are usually 
called “airs.” Social airs irritate the feminine mind beyond 
all bearing. That subtle atmosphere of triumph which often 
pervades the presence of the woman who has made a marked 
social success is suffocating to her sisters. The ready 
explanation of jealousy really does not meet the case, for it 
is felt equally by those who have stood all the while around 
the winning-post, and by those who have never started, or 
thought of starting, in the social race. It is due, we think, to 
a preoccupation with delightful details concerning no one but 
herself which makes all women condemn such a woman as 
radically unsympathetic. To many men these details are not 
worth thinking of; they brush them aside and consider the 
disposition underneath. But to almost no women do social 
things seem small. Of course, social airs are by no means 
the only airs, but they are perhaps the only airs which do 
not preclude popularity with both sexes. Intellectual airs 
are equally disliked by both. Dr. Johnson, while generously 
defending the able woman in whatever direction her ability 
may lie, admitted that instructive and argumentative women 
are truly insufferable. “Supposing,” said he, “a wife to be of 
a studious or argumentative turn, it would be very troublesome, 
for instance, if a woman should continually dwell upon the 
subject of the Arian heresy.” Women, too, respect knowledge 
in their sisters, but are never impressed by its display. 

There is a great tendency nowadays to exaggerate differ- 
ences of point of view in the two sexes. The question of 
falling in love remains a mystery. Like heroism and religion, 
it is not explicable by reason alone. But so far as friendship 
and popularity go, so far even as lasting affection is concerned, 
they see almost eye to eye. Certain qualities are lovable and 
their opposites are hateful, and as to what these qualities are 
men and women are pretty well agreed. Men, however, are 


more indulgent to women, and women to men, than they are 
to their own sex, and each would find it hard to give a reason 
for the selection they reciprocally make of faults to forgive. 
The whole question, of course, is complicated by the fact that 
women are the best judges of women, and men of men, and 
that women by men, and men by women, are often—and 
lastingly—befooled. 





CHARCOAL-BURNING IN SURREY. 

rFNHE pleasant bouquet of oak-smoke is on the still evening 

air. In the hillside hop-garden the bines are com- 
mencing their festoons after their three months’ climb to the 
tops of the poles, and under the tall elm in the corner of the 
meadow-land is a group of busied men and smoking piles. 
The sharp crack of an axe rings out with an insistent report 
echoed in the pine-woods around. The monotonous regularity 
of the axe-strokes where the men are splitting billet with 
which to build the charcoal-pile does not disturb the rabbits, 
who sit up to watch curiously the smoke-blackened men at 
their labour. There are four at work—professional burners 
all—for the vocation is a skilled one, and they burn charcoal 
for half a county. One is cutting billet into suitable lengths, 
another is loading a wheelbarrow with the material, and 
the others are awaiting the load. When the hand-barrow 
is wheeled to the wood-pile the master-burner and his son 
place the curved oak-billets on the outside of the pile, which 
since the morning has grown to the appearance and dimen- 
sions of a Kaffir kraal. There is a deliberation and certainty 
about the work which are peculiar to the skilled burner; the 
pieces are laid so that they fit without blocking the air- 
currents in the pile, and yet so as to allow no pronounced 
draughts; and all this in such a way that the symmetry of 
the pile is preserved. To the right of the new heap are two 
smoking cones, each a pile of charring oak. There is a 
difference in the colour of the smoke which issues from the 
openings at their summits. The burner knows all the signs 
of the smoke-colours; they serve as an index to the condition 
of the material hidden underneath the covering of grass and 
sand. The pile nearer the one in course of erection is still 
“sweating,’—from the vent-hole issues whitish smoke show- 
ing that the residue of moisture in the wood-tissues has yet 
to be driven out. The smoke rising from the further pile 
is dense and blue, and smaller in volume. This pile is almost 
charred through, and will be “laid out” to-morrow. 

But the ring of the axe-strokes has ceased; the rabbits 
have taken alarm at the abrupt cessation of noise and gone 
bobbing off with white danger-signals exposed. The last 
barrowload of billet has been deposited about the sides of the 
building pile, the “hearth” is entirely filled, and the work 
of covering-in begins. The master-burner with the good old 
Scriptural name of Esau drags a rough ladder of nailed 
boughs to the wood-pile, and when he has walked along it tothe 
top, the other burners furnish him with armfuls of long green 
grass from the heap hard by. With this Esau carefully covers 
the billet in much the same manner that rough thatching is 
done; and before the party sit down for a rest and a nip 
from the gurgling bottle—for it is dry work in this atmo- 
sphere of smoke—the pile is dressed in dull green as though 
it had been a great heap of freshly mown grass. The sun 
has sunk below the pine-tops, but there is light enough yet 
to complete the building of the pyre, and the new pile must 
be fired in the early morning. So work is begun again, with 
the more energy that this is the last spell before the con- 
ventional visit to the ‘ Dappled Cow.’ Quickly, but effectively, 
the charcoal-burners take up shovelfuls of fine sand and 
cast them upon the green swathed pile. The green mound 
of seeming grass speedily undergoes a further transformation ; 
for when the sand has all been thrown upon the thatching 
of grass, and beaten and trampled down so as effectually to 
seal the interior, there stands in the corner of the meadow a 
giant anthill like to the other beaps, but smokeless and 
larger. It is larger because with the burning the piles of 
wood sbrink inwards and their covering of sand falls closer 
down, still sealing them and still keeping the outside air from 
penetrating to the two hundred bushels of good oak charcoal 
beneath. The covering-in is concluded in “blind man’s 
holiday,” and then the younger burners slouch off through 
the long grass to their objective, the ‘Dappled Cow,’ a mile 
distant. Their heavy boots swish through the wet berbage, for 
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the dew is falling, and a silence comes upon the charcoal-burners’ 
corner, where the old burner, seated upon a fallen barrel, calmly 
smokes bis beloved pipe and ruminates. Along by the meadow- 
side in the river-valley the mist is swathing, the hopfields 
have become an indistinct blur on the hill-slope, and the dark 
stmmit of the tall elm is creeping up to the stars. Old Esau 
is still chuckling over bis parting with his assistants—it was 
a bit of real rustic humour, an expressed wish that the “cow 
would give good milk ”—but he notes carefully the appearance 
of the charring cones. Each of those piles will contain from 
two to three hundred bushels of clean black charcoal, which 
the work of “breaking-out” and quenching—the last item 
in the burner’s task—will expose. The heaps burn usually 
for three days and two nights. During this time the 
smouldering piles require careful watching, as at any moment 
they may spontaneously burst into flame through the air 
getting in at some unsuspected opening in the covering 
material; the effect of this would be to render the 
product useless, and to waste entirely the labour of 
hours. Thus it is necessary for one or other of the 
charcoal-burners to keep unremitting watch upon the great 
heap. The men take this duty in turns, almost in watches as 
on ship-board,.but the bulk of the work seems to fall upon 
the master-burner. Still, if the toil is his, so is the pride of 
the work. He feels the natural elation of the skilled workman 
in every trade demanding patience and “ know.” 

Even in charcoal-burning there is room for artistry. And 
old Esau Potter is an artist in being, if not in appearance. 
The water-supply in the corner of the meadow is small. 
It consists of a few barrels of water, which have to be care- 
fully husbanded that they may be at hand when needed: the 
little river runs dry in its sandy bed all the summer through, 
and fetching the water from a distance is toilsome and tedious. 
Hence Esau’s face, hairy like his namesake’s of old, if 
grizzled and wrinkled, is engrained and sooty where his smoke- 
dried skin shows through, and you might describe him as a 
dirty old man from his aspect and grimy clothing. But if 
patience and knowledge and skill in his vocation, and delight 
in carrying out a difficult process, count for anything, old 
Esau is an artist in spite of his soot and unkemptness. No 
burner knows so well the just allowance to make for the 
central draught in the piles of wood, and Esau has had few 
experiences of piles that refuse to fire. Then few burners can 
obtain the charcoal at the required condition as he can, so 
that it rings when struck, is hard without being unduly fragile, 
and will not soil the fingers when freshly fractured. Not that 
there are many burners to-day. The craft is a decaying one. 
But it is “in the family,” so to speak, and Esau’s brother 
Moses is almost the only other acknowledged master of the art 
in the district. In the course of their summer peregrinations 
the burners travel many weary miles. They burn at Selborne 
and at Pirbright, at Itchen Abbas, at Frensham, and a dozen 
other places. The master-burner’s sons are chiefly his 
assistants; in time they too will become master-burners, 
and in time, for steadiness and exactitude, they may equal, 
but not excel, the old man. The charcoal-burners’ camp 
under the tall elm contains a rude tent for shelter. When 
burning for large hop-growers, such as Lord Selborne and the 
hop-garden proprietors of Itchen Abbas, the charcoal-burner 
can have—as he puts it—‘‘a bed and a table like as though 
you were at home”; he explains this with a wealth of 
gesticulation. But when engaged on smaller jobs like this 
one in the corner of the Surrey meadow, Esau and his 
mates sleep ina teut. It isa primitive arrangement, pitched 
out of the way in the angle of the hedges, just two pairs 
of end-poles crossed, and a horizontal ridge-pole between them 
over which a canvas cover is thrown. The affair does not 
suggest comfort, but it suffices. The charcoal-burners are not 
fastidious. On their return from the ‘Dappled Cow’ they 
will spread a shake-down of blankets within and sleep until 
the morning calls them to further toil. Close by the primitive 
tent is a tripod formed of hazel boughs; on this the kettle 
swings. The cooking is done gipsy fashion, but the burners 
can appreciate a good bowl of tea,—the dry nature of the 
work demands it. Your charcoal-burner drinks tea like a 
Colonial farmer. 

Usually the “ breaking-out” of the piles is done at dawn. 
This prevents accidents, as otherwise there might be smoulder- 
ing fragments left, to menace the unfired piles and stacked 
billet at night. Opening the heaps and quenching the 








charcoal require skilful manipulation. The hop-grower who 
employs the charcoal in his drying kilns insists on the best. 
quality fuel being prepared, and it is the quenching which 
vastly affects the nature of the finished product. Thus 
morning generally sees the master-burner and his mates 
“ breaking-out” the piles with great care. If they were left 
alone, the fires would in course of time become extinct, but 
this method does not furnish the most serviceable charcoal, 
The best fuel is obtained when the charcoal is withdrawn hot 
and rapidly extinguished. So the burners open each pile on 
one side near the bottom, and the pieces found perfectly 
charred ure drawn out and quenched immediately by means of 
water, or, when water is scarce, as in the present cuse, by 
covering them with dry sand. All the piles having been 
“broken-out,” and the charcoal fuel stored in sacks against 
the autumn bopping, old Esau and his mates move on to the 
next place where their services have been retained. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
ciate Aa 
THE SLOVAKS. 
[To rug Eprror or Tae “Srectaror.”] 

Srr,—The Times of Tuesday contains an account of the fatal 
rioting near Rézsahegy, in North Hungary, in which eleven 
Slovaks were killed “for resisting an attempt to consecrate 
a church by force against the will of the inhabitants.” The 
whole incident is the result of brutal political persecution on 
the part of the Magyar authorities, which culminated in the 
notorious Hlinka trial of last November and in church 
boycotting on a large scale. But instead of dwelling on 
these details, which have been admirably summarised in the 
Times, I wish to draw the attention of your readers to the 
present condition of the Slovaks, who form over two million 
of the inhabitants of Hungary, and yet are treated as political 
helots by the ruling Magyar caste. 

Your space would not permit me to recount the many 
and crying grievances of the Slovaks; but I propose to 
summarise the worst of them under five heads. (1) There 
is not a single Slovak gymnasium in existence, the three 
which they founded in the “sixties” by their own efforts 
having been dissolved for alleged “ Pan-Slavism,” and all sub- 
sequent attempts to replace them having been prevented. In 
the Slovak districts there are about fifty middle and higher 
schools of all kinds, but in all the language of instruction is 
Magyar, and Slovak is rigidly excluded. There is not a single 
Theological College of any kind where instruction is imparted 
in Slovak, and where the clergy can be fitted for their duties 
among a Slovak population. There are in Hungary five 
hundred and forty-four technical schools for trade and com- 
merce and two hundred and sixty-three grammar schools (what 
the Germans call biirgerliche Schulen), but in none of these is 
one word of Slovak taught. Worst of all, the Slovak languageis 
systematically neglected in the elementary schools. Whereas 
in 1900-1 there were five hundred schools where Slovak was 
the language of instruction, in 1904-5, despite the growing 
population, there were only three hundred and twenty-six. 
As a single instance of these Magyarising tendencies, in 
Saros County, where 88°4 per cent. of the population is non- 
Magyar, barely three per cent. of the schools are non-Magyar. 
Between 1874 and 1892 five “child-hunts” were organised 
among the Slovaks, children being removed to other districts 
(sometimes without their parents’ consent and by the assistance 
of gendarmes) and brought up as Magyars. When public 
opinion put a stop to this scandal, the system of compulsory 
créches and Kindergiirten was introduced, with the avowed 
object of Magyarising children between the ages of three 
and six, and thus alienating them from the language of 
their parents. Boys have been dismissed from more than 
one gymnasium for signing photographs in Slovak, or for 
talking Slovak in the street. Under such a system of 
repression it is a marvel that there are any educated Slovaks 
left. (2) Even more reprehensible is the manner in which 
Slovak literary aspirations have been thwarted. In 1875 
the Slovak Academy (Matica Slovenska), whose headquarters 
were at Turocz St. Marton, was dissolved by Government 
on the old charge of Pan-Slavism. The building and funds 
of £8,000 (including the Emperor-King’s own subscription) 
were confiscated, and the valuable museum and library, after 
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lying for many years in a caretaker’s attics, at last found their 
way to a Magyar gymnasium in a distant town. I could 
actually cite instances where Slovak libraries have been 
wantonly burnt or thrown on the rubbish-heap by the school 
authorities! (3) A determined attempt is being made to 
silence the Slovak Press by repeated fines, and there is hardly 
a single Slovak journalist attached to a political paper who 
has not been in prison for some political offence. (4) The 
absence of any law of assembly and association affords special 
opportunities for the oppression of the Slovaks. Meetings 
are prohibited by the score, and only last week a Slovak 
Deputy was prevented from addressing his constituents. All 
kinds of obstacles are thrown in the way of the formation of 
societies. One town tried in vain for twenty years to obtain 
leave to start a Slovak singing-club; and even temperance 
Jeagues have been hectored out of existence, on the ground 
that they were fostering Pan-Slav ideas, (5) I have no space 
to describe the tactics by which Slovak candidates are kept 
from entering Parliament, or harassed when they effect an 
entrance. The old cry of “Minden fron buktatni” (Keep 
them out at all costs) has never been acted upon so literally 
as at the elections of 1906. The incidents at Verbé (to say 
nothing of Giralt or Lipté St. Miklos) hold a unique record 
even in the annals of the Hungarian Parliament. 

When the very existence of a race is at stake, when the 
most natural rights of language and culture are set at open 
defiance by the authorities, there is every justification for 
plain speaking; and I hope I have said enough to show how 
the “Equal Rights of the Nationalities” are interpreted in 
Hungary, and to arouse the interest of your readers in the 
cause of an oppressed and struggling nationality.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Scotus V1aTorR. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
cenceiilitinaianis 
MR. BALFOUR AND BIRMINGHAM. 
[To tHe Epitor or Tar “ Spectator.” | 

Sir,—The annual meeting of the “ National Union” is soon 
to be held at Birmingham, and there are not a few Unionists 
who look forward to that Conference with apprehension. 
The rumour has been widely circulated in the political clubs 
of the Metropolis and elsewhere that a certain section of 
extreme Tariff Reformers are determined to find there some 
opportunity of coercing our leader, Mr. Arthur Balfour, to 
utter a comprehensive confession of their fiscal faith under 
pain of their heavy displeasure if he should refuse to do so. 
In a word, they want to repeat the Sheffield incident,—a 
precedent of which nobody can be proud. If such an intrigue 
be afoot—and I have good authority for believing in its 
existence—I sincerely hope that it may be baulked. This 
is not the time to “ Stellenbosch ” a commander-in-chief 
(even if there were another possible leader available), when 
the supreme effort of the Unionist Party in Parliament and 
in the country should be concentrated on fighting the 
immediate campaign against the combined forces of those 
who would wreck the Constitution, and would lay in ruins 
the foundations of society. These issues must first be joined 
in Parliament; and if the Unionist Party is to emerge 
victorious, it can be under no other leader than Mr. 
Balfour, who is absolutely indispensable to victory. One 
cannot help being glad to see that this view has already 
found expression in the speeches of such convinced 
Tariff Reformers as Mr. Walter Long, Mr. Wyndbam, Mr. 
F. E. Smith, and Lord Milner, whose recent remarks at 
Guildford were supported by the Morning Post in the words: 
“In discharging the function of Parliamentary leadership 
Mr. Balfour admittedly stands without a possible rival.” I 
hope that these witnesses to our unabated confidence in the 
leader of our party (pace Mr. Jesse Collings) will find 
unanimous approval at the Conference, and during the next 
and succeeding Sessions of Parliament; for I am convinced 
that any hostile or coercive course, such as rumour suggests, 
will be disastrous to the credit of the Unionist Party.— 
Iam, Sir, &., Lora Tory. 


A ROYAL COMMISSION ON FREE-TRADE AND 
PROTECTION. 
(To tue Epiror or tue “ Spectator.”’} 
Sir—I agree with your correspondents of last week in 
thinking that the prospect of a Royal Commission on Tariff 

















Reform might enable both sides of the Unionist Party to sink 
for a time their differences and join hands in resisting the 
disruptive forces of Radical politicians and their allies. 

The question of Free-trade versus Protection, as commonly 
stated, is not so simple as the terms employed in the con- 
troversy might lead one to suppose, and the closer definition 
of terms which would follow from an impartial and scientifi- 
cally conducted inquiry into the subject might help to bring 
about agreement where differences now prevail. Free-trade is 
too often regarded as an article of faith, whereas it is ouly a 
policy founded on expediency and nothing more, following 
the line of the resultant of economic forces acting in different 
directions. To many Unionists it appears that this resultant 
—the balance of advantages and disadvantages—is in favour 
of our present fiscal system, and they therefore regard a policy 
of Free-trade as best for the commercial interests of this 
country. But having arrived at this conclusion, they also 
recognise the existence of other considerations which may 
render it desirable to adopt a policy that falls short of what 
is best in respect to those special interests. 

Among these disturbing considerations, there is first of all the 
fact that this country is a part only of the Empire, and that 
what may be best for the United Kingdom may not be best 
for the Empire as a whole, just as the policy best suited to the 
commercial interests of Great Britain may not be equally 
suitable to Ireland. Secondly, there is the fact that the limits 
of direct taxation have been nearly reached, and that some 
fresh source of revenue must be found to meet additional 
expenditure in connexion with education and certain much- 
needed social reforms. An advocate of free imports, as com- 
mercially most advantageous to this country, may be compelled 
to admit the expediency of making some change in our fiscal 
system both for Imperial reasons and also with a view to 
widening the basis of taxation. He has to weigh the advantages 
and disadvantages of different, and to some extent conflicting, 
policies. Those who look both ways often see further and 
take a broader outlook than those who walk in blinkers, seeing 
only what is straight before them. 

Much confusion on this subject arises from the ambiguity 
of the terms employed. The broadening of the basis of 
taxation by means of duties imposed on certain imports which 
are now admitted free is not necessarily in conflict with a belief 
in the advantages of Free-trade, and the question whether a 
corresponding Excise-duty should be imposed on the manu- 
factured home products is a matter for separate consideration 
in each case, in connexion with the conditions of each 
particular industry. As a fact, it is not easy to say what 
is meant by Free-trade. What was meant is readily under- 
stood. True Free-trade is a commercial ideal which never 
has been, although at one time it was hoped it might be, 
fully realised. Free-trade is sometimes confused with free 
imports; but even the one-sided Free-trade of our present 
system is not synonymous with free imports, seeing that a 
large part of our revenue is derived from Custom-duties. 
Even foodstuffs are not admitted free; and the fact that 
cotton, which is a raw material, is untaxed, whilst sugar, 
which is a foodstuff and also a raw material used in manu- 
facturing industry, is taxed, must be regarded as anomalous. 
Whilst persons holding very different views may be classed 
as Free-traders, the dividing line between the two parties 
is best expressed by the difference between a Protective and 
a non-Protective policy. The real Free-trader is one who is 
opposed to the taxation of imports for the express purpose 
of fostering or protecting home industry, it being under- 
stood that Custom-duties for the purposes of revenue only, 
even if they should prove incidentally helpful to particular 
home industries, need not, therefore, be condemned as Pro- 
tective. All taxes, whether direct or indirect, are restrictions 
ov Free-trade. In these circumstances, there is clearly room 
for difference of opinion on the question of Tariff Reform 
among those who are agreed as to policy on other more 
important matters. 

I have known Liberals who are dissatisfied with the present 
fiscal arrangements, but who, in deference to party considera- 
tions, accept the status quo. I have known Free-traders, both 
Liberal and Unionist, who have expressed approval of the 
Protectionist principle of retaliation in cases where a foreign 
country raises a tariff-wall against us for the express 
purpose of keeping out our manufactured goods. These 
differences of view, which render argument and discussion so 
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unsatisfactory, point to the desirability of referring the con- 
sideration of the whole question to an impartial tribunal. 
Certainly at the present crisis all Unionists would do well 
to reflect that, but for this vexed question of Tariff Reform, 
the party would present a solid front against the revolutionary 
proposals of the present Government. Is it too much to ask 
that, pending the result of a scientific inquiry, Protectionists 
and Free-traders, Tariff Reformers and Free-fooders, and 
those, too, whose views cannot be so concisely labelled, should 
agree to accept certain wide and general principles on the 
question of Tariff Reform, and should unite in the endeavour 
to stem the tide of aggressive Socialism, to uphold religious 
teaching in our schools, to resist all efforts to destroy the 
unity of the Empire, and, whilst advocating measures of 
social and administrative reform, should oppose all proposals 
for curtailing the power of revising legislation which is now 
exercised by the House of Lords ?—I am, Sir, &c., M.P. 


[Our correspondent puts the case for a Royal Commis- 
sion very ably, and, though we are among those who 
believe in “tariff for revenue only” as a principle absolutely 
essential to the national welfare, we have not the slightest 
desire to prevent that and every other tenet of the Free- 
traders being examined with the minutest scrutiny by a Royal 
Commission. By all means let the fiscal policy of both sides 
be submitted to the test of impartial investigation. The policy 
of free exchange has nothing to fear from inquiry.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





PRAYER-BOOK REVISION. 
[To THe EpiTror oF Tas “SpxcraTor.”) 
Srr,—I have read the note you append to Mr. Cremer’s 
letter on the revision of the Prayer-book (Spectator, 
October 26th), and I venture to hope that further considera- 
tion of the question may lead you to throw the weight of your 
approval on the side of the advocates of a conservative revision. 
Of course you know that “Letters of Business” have been 
issued to the Convocations, and that various Committees 
of Convocation are at work. You very properly ask for a 
guarantee that any revision should tend to “ maintain, or even 
increase, the comprehensiveness of the English Church.” It 
is hardly possible to give that until Convocation has reported 
to the Archbishop; but I may be allowed to point out that 
the Royal Commission on Discipline, which recommended the 
issue of “ Letters of Business,” did so with the avowed purpose 
of securing “the greater elasticity which a reasonable 
recognition of the comprehensiveness of the Church of 
England, and of its present needs, seems to demand.” I am 
sorry, however, that attention should be diverted from the 
simple and practicable revision now under discussion by 
a proposal, like Mr. Cremer’s, to rewrite. the various 
Church Offices. An age which has not succeeded in 
composing a single collect that can take rank with those 
of 1549 and 1661 is not an age that can afford to throw 
its ancient Service-book into the melting-pot. But a great 
deal could be accomplished by a simple excision of what in 
the lapse of three centuries has lost its appeal to the modern 
mind and conscience. Moreover, I am disposed to think that 
the general body of Churchmen, with very few exceptions, 
would agree that the following improvements are urgently 
called for:—(1) A selection of Sunday Lessons from the New 
Testament. (2) A fresh selection of Sunday Lessons from the 
Old Testament. (3) A few selections of Psalms, that could 
be substituted for those of any day of the month, when they 
happened to be out of key with a particular commemoration. 
A simple means would thus be afforded of getting rid of 
Psalms, like the 109th, which offend the instructed Christian 
conscience. (4) The removal of the rubric ordering the public 
recitation of the Quicunque vult.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Testminster Abbey. H. C. Brscuina. 

{If a general agreement could be obtained on Canon 
Beeching’s four points, we do not doubt that the benefit to the 
Church would be very great. None could be more delighted than 
we should be could our misgivings be shown to be without 
justification. We agree with Canon Beeching as to the dangers 
inherent in any attempt to rewrite the Offices.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


{To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—With the general spirit of Mr. Cremer’s letter in last 
week's Spectator every one who is really in earnest about the 
preservation of the national character of the Church of 





England must be in sympathy, as you yourself are, And all 
who have had experience of practical work, whether in town 
or country, would support his plea for “some plainer ang 
shorter services for use in village churches and the poorer 
quarters in our towns.” Such services would be valued not 
only by the poor; and some modification of the provisions of 
the Act of Uniformity, together with an abolition of the 
monopoly of printing the Prayer-book, at present enjoyed by 
the Universities, would secure these, without any need to 
embark on any revision of the book as a whole. But I feel 
less in sympathy with Mr. Cremer’s scheme for rewriting 
sundry exhortations and prayers. As to the former, the 
best way to revise them is to omit them partly or wholly ; 
und in some cases this is true of certain prayers, the scope of 
which is hardly defensible in these days, though their quaint 
wording makes them passable. I have before defended the 
revised American Prayer-book in your columns, and a recent 
visit to the States bas confirmed my favourable impression of 
it, especially where it makes for freedom in the use of the 
Psalms; but not all its changes are such as we should care to 
adopt at home. It would be admirable if, according to 
precedent, Nonconformists would lend a helping hand in 
proposals for revision, more especially if this led to their 
using some of our liturgical services. But this would be only 
possible, so far as I can see, if the revision were confined to 
the drawing up of “ plain and short services” as alternatives 
to those now in use. Some modification, however, of the Act 
of Uniformity is imperative before any practical steps can be 
taken. Mr. Cremer shows convincingly how unreasonable is 
our present position of stagnation according to law.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ARTHUR W. Horton, 
Bow Church, Cheapside. 


[To tue Eprror or Tae “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—One of the most urgent alterations which are needed in 
regard to Prayer-book revision concerns the present use of 
the Psalter. In it are anumber of Psalms which are absolutely 
opposed to the Christian spirit, and quite unfit to express 
supplication or thanksgiving by Christians of the present day ; 
others are distinctly pagan in their spirit; and yet they are 
recited week after week as though they were expressions of 
devotion to the Almighty which He could approve. Profitable 
and acceptable worship must have before all things sincerity 
for its foundation, and no one who wishes to express his devout 
feelings honestly can utter these Psalms with any spirit of 
worship. Many devout Churchmen are compelled to be sileat 
during their recital, There are so many beautiful Psalms 
throughout the book which express the spirit of Christ’s 
teaching that every devout worshipper would resent the loss 
of the Psalter from the service; and it would be quite possible 
to compile a new selection of such Psalms without detriment 
to the Psalter, and much to the relief of many worshippers. 
One advantage would also be gained by such a revision,—viz, 
that the entire book would be reduced in size, and that in the 
apportioning of the daily Psalms each one would be shorter 
than at present.—I am, Sir, &c., Exuior Stock. 





AN IMPORTANT PROBLEM OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 
[To THE EviTor or Tuk “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—M. Guyot is a Socialist and Mr. Harold Cox a Free- 
trader; why should the latter bring the former to judgment 
as an authority on currency (Spectator, October 26th)? 
M. Guyot denies the “ quantity,” or, as Mr. Cox phrases it, 
the “ quantitative,” theory of money. Mr. Cox agrees with 
him. I, who am no expert in geology, might, were I per- 
mitted, express equally important opinions on the palaeozoic 
strata. Of the rise of prices caused by the new gold from 
California and Australia Mr. Cox writes you :—“ Prices rose 
according to place and circumstances twenty-five, fifty, a 
hundred per cent., but it is doubtful whether Australia and 
California combined added as much as one per cent. per 
annum to the world’s stock of precious metals. M. Guyot 
gives a truer explanation of the phenomena,” &c. I offer 
Dr. Adolph Soetbeer’s figures of the world’s gold production; 
silver let us dismiss as unworthy of Mr. Cox's consideration :— 
Wortp’s Torat Gotp PropucTion since THE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA. 
1493-1840 (347 years) 558 millions 
1841-1875 (34 years) 707 millions 
Jacob, the historian of the precious metals, estimates that 
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before the discovery of the Potosi silver mines by the 
Spaniards the entire monetary stock of Europe was only thirty- 
five millions sterling, and that the Potosi metal increased 
it before the close of the sixteenth century to one hundred 
and forty millions. Mr. Cox talks of the “quantity theory” 
as if it was Mill’s discovery! Between 1570 and 1640 English 
prices and wages rose four hundred per cent. Silver being at 
that time our standard money, wheat rose from two ounces of 
silver per quarter to eight ounces,—say from eight shillings to 
thirty-two shillings. Of this phenomenal rise Adam Smith 
writes (“ Wealth of Nations,” Vol.I., p. 107): “The discovery 
of the abundant mines of America seems to have been the 
sole cause of this diminution in the value of silver in pro- 
portion to that of corn. It is accounted for accordingly in 
the same manner by everybody and there never has been any 
dispute either about the fact or about the cause of it.” Hume 
writes: “Suppose four-fifths of all the money in Great 
Britain to be annihilated in one night, must not the price 
of all labour and commodities sink in proportion?” Ricardo 
says: “That commodities would rise or fall in proportion 
to the increase or diminution of money I assume as a fact that 
jsincontrovertible.” Giffen writes on “The Fall of Prices since 
1873”: “ We can positively say that the recent change from 
a high level to a low level of prices is due to a change in 
money of the nature and in the direction of absolute con- 
traction.” In 1869 Jevons writes (Jowrnal of Statistical 
Society): “The odds are 10,000 to 1 in favour of a real 
depreciation of gold.” And yet Mr. Cox quotes M. Guyot 
approvingly when he assures us that a discovery of iron ore 
instead of gold would equally have raised prices. What, let 
me ask, is currency “ inflation,’—metallic inflation? How 
can it be discerned unless it inflates prices, and what is 
currency contraction unless you detect its presence in the fall 
of prices? I have merely quoted Smith and Hume, Ricardo, 
Giffen, and Jevons; but there is not one reputable economist 
who does not affirm the quantity theory. As Mill said of it, 
“that an increase in the quantity of money raises prices and 
a diminution lowers them is the most elementary proposition 
in the theory of the currency, and without it we should have 
no clue to any of the others.’ Mill meant that a writer who 
questions this theory must be in black impalpable darkness as 
to the working of the foreign exchanges. For how do the 
exchanges act and react? Would it be possible for, say, 
America to draw all our gold and retain it? Of course not. 
The mass of the gold imported would inflate her prices, while 
our prices here fell. Thus we should attract less imports, and 
America more. The balance of trade would turn largely in our 
favour, and our gold would come back again. The panic in New 
York last week is not unconnected with this alteration in the 
price level. American “index numbers” show that prices 
there are rising even faster than here. Thus America has been 
importing excessively, and her balance of trade is much less 
favourable than at any time since the passing of the Dingley 
Act. It is becoming increasingly difficult for her to hold her 
gold.—I am, Sir, &c., LATONA, 

[We do not understand why “Latona” calls M. Guyot a 
Socialist. That distinguished publicist and economist is one 
of the strongest and ablest opponents of Socialism to be found 
in France. But though we admire M. Guyot’s learning and 
power of exposition as a political economist, we cannot agree 
with him and Mr. Harold Cox in thinking that additions to 
the supply of gold have no effect on prices. Their arguments, 
in our opinion, do not in the least shake the view set forth by 
the older economists,—a view consonant both with reason and 
experience.—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To tas Eprror or Tax “Sprcrator.”] 
Sm,—Mr. Harold Cox in his letter in your last issue with 
reference to M. Yves Guyot’s discussion of the quantitative 
theory of money cites the latter as remarking with regard to 
the rise in prices that followed the Californian and Australian 
gold discoveries that “the phenomena would have been 
approximately the same if coal or iron mines of corresponding 
accessibility and richness had been discovered.” This, it 
seems to me, holds good, but with the condition added: 
Provided that the prices of coal and iron had been maintained 
in face of the increased supply. As it is the peculiarity of 
gold that its price does not fall—or, at any rate, does not 
appear to fall—no matter how much of it is got out of the 
ground, some such proviso as this is needed to put the two 








eases on all fours. It may perhaps not be without interest 
to remark that a contention identical with M, Guyot’s, but 
with the above proviso added, was put forward by me in my 
book, “The Evolution of Modern Money” (p. 307), and that, 
curiously enough, the same illustration was used. After 
referring to Professor Cairnes’s account of the manner in which 
the gold discoveries of the “ fifties” raised prices in the world, 
I went on to say :-— 

“If we suppose that, instead of great discoveries of gold, great 
discoveries of iron had been made, and that they had been 
accompanied for a considerable period by a steady demand for 
iron, due, let us suppose, to the construction on a great scale 
throughout the world of armoured cruisers, a demand so steady 
that in spite of vast increases of supply, it maintained the price 
of iron at a highly profitable figure, we should then have had a 
phenomenon precisely similar to that presented by the gold dis- 
coveries. Labour and Capital would, in such circumstances, have 
been drawn away more or less from all other industries, and the 
price of all other commodities except iron would have tended to 
rise, first locally in the iron-producing country, and afterwards in 
the world in general.” 

One may be pardoned for feeling some gratification on finding 
so eminent an authority as M. Yves Guyot led independently 
to a conclusion so similar to mine, and by so similar a line of 
reasoning.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Limpsfield, Surrey. Wii11am WaArRAND CARLILE. 
(To tae Eprror or tar “ Sprctaror.” | 
Srr,—Mr. Harold Cox has gained the right to argue on 
monetary questions. He quotes John Stuart Mill: “If the 
whole money in circulation was doubled, prices would be 
doubled.” Mr. Cox disagrees. But how could the money “in 
circulation ” be doubled if prices were not doubled? Unless 
the prices went up, the extra money would not circulate. 
Thoughtful people will, I think, prefer Mr. Mill’s “crude 
statement” to Mr. Cox’s last two paragraphs, Mr. Cox seems 
to mean that a sovereign, or one-pound cheque, or book-entry, 
&c., has a fixed value. Apart from certain temporary con- 
ventions, is this so? Does he seriously contend that to-day 
I can buy as many loaves of bread with a sovereign as I could 
buy with one six months ago, or, to use his own example of 
the physician, that a sovereign will go as far in paying a 
consulting physician to-day as it went forty years ago? Mr. 
Cox says that “these attributes of a sovereign,” meaning 
apparently its value, do not “depend on the constantly 
fluctuating prices of staple commodities”; but the value of a 
sovereign does depend on these prices when compared with 
them. I can get more or less of the articles for a sovereign 
at one time or another.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHARLES 8. JERRAM. 





SOCIALISM AND SEX RELATIONS. 
(To Tae EDITOR OF THE “SPxcraToR.”]} 

S1r,—In the article in the Spectator for October 19th headed 
“Socialism and Sex Relations” there is a quotation from 
Mrs. Philip Snowden’s book, “The Woman Socialist,” which 
runs thus: “If, as at present, the ‘unfortunate woman’ be 
regarded as a necessity in these days of advanced thought and 
increased opportunities, then her status must be raised...... 
She will be held to be performing a necessary social service.” 
Will you, in fairness to Mrs. Philip Snowden, insert her full 
say on this question, as follows (p. 56)? Where the elision 
occurs in the Spectator article come these words :— 

“She must not be an acknowledged necessity and a scorned out- 
cast at the same time, as is the case now. Her position in the state 
will be clearly defined—whether this idea meets with favour or 
not, it is the only fair, the only possible solution—if the prostitute 
is to remain. But surely she will disappear.” 

On p. 51 :— 

“ Socialism is understood by the ignorant to stand for promis- 

cuity between the sexes, or what is commonly know as ‘ free love.’ 
Such a condition of things is viewed with pardonable apprehen- 
sion, and would, indeed, be ample justification for any and every 
attempt to retard the progress of society in the direction of 
Socialism, if it were true.” 
Readers of the Spectator who are lovers of fair play look for 
an apology to Mrs. Philip Snowden from the writer of the 
article for having apparently not read the book he criticised. 
—I enclose my card, and am A Parson’s WIFE. 

[The writer of the article had read Mrs. Snowden’s book 
with care and had noted the passages quoted. It was in view 
of them that we specifically acquitted Mrs. Snowden of any 
desire to destroy the institution of marriage. Our words 
were: “ Mrs, Snowden is evidently at heart a lady of high 
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principle and good feeling, possessed by a strong desire to 
maintain the institution of marriage and Christian ethics.’’ 
Our correspondent does not appear to have taken the trouble 
to read our article before criticising it.—Ep. Spectator. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND FREE-TRADE. 
[To tae Eprror or tae ‘Specrator.”] 

3rr,—In your note at the end of the letter by “W. M. R.” 
m “A Plea for Reasonable Socialism” in your issue of 
October 26th you write: “It is on the merits that we condemn 
old-age pensions as likely to sap the strength of the nation, 
and, owing to the vast expenditure required, certain to destroy 
Free-trade.” While quite agreeing with you in condemning 
old-age pensions as likely to sap the strength of the nation, 
and for many other reasons, diminishing thrift, &c., including 
objection to the vast expenditure it would entail, I think the 
statement that this expenditure would destroy Free-trade, if 
it were correct, would practically entirely give away the whole 
case for Free-trade. Iam a Free-trader because I believe the 
country is more prosperous under it than it would be under 
Protection in any form. In other words, I believe that there 
is more spare money under Free-trade. People and the nation 
are better off so than they would be under Tariff Reform. I 
have read your paper regularly, and I always thought you 
were a Free-trader for the same reason. Yet once or twice I 
have noticed that you say old-age pensions would make Pro- 
tection in some form or other necessary. This seems to me 
to amount to saying that for the luxury of old-age pensions 
we must (if they come) introduce Protection to bring in more 
money to pay for them ; in fact, to admit that it would bring 
an increased sum of taxable money into the country. I ask 
is not this the greatest argument in favour of Protection? If 
I thought as you do, I should at once be a Protectionist.— 
T an, Sir, &e., Ss. F. G. J. 


{Our correspondent has strangely mistaken our view. No 
doubt in theory another £30,000,000 a year could be raised by 
direct taxation. No doubt also, granted that this money had 
to be raised, say, for war charges, it would be much better 
and much less wasteful to raise it by direct taxation, and as 
Free-traders we should greatly prefer such a course. We 
are convinced, however, that in practice the British people, 
with what Peel called their ignorant impatience of taxation, 
would never agree to raising another £30,000,000 a year by 
means of increased Income-tax or other direct taxation. 
Imagining that they feel less what they do not see, they 
would, we are sure, insist on the money being raised by indirect 
taxation,—that is, by a tariff. But once impose a tariff capable 
of yielding £30,000,000 a year, and Protection would have won 
the day, and Free-trade be abolished. The notion that it 
would be possible to impose Excise-duties equal to the 
Custom-duties is quite illusory. No doubt the tariff of which 
we speak would be very wasteful, very high, and, like all 
tariffs with a Protective incidence, would tend to extinguish 
itself, and so would need increasing; but nevertheless it would 
in: the circumstances, and in view of popular feeling, be 
the only instrument available. That is why we consider that 
vast expenditure is bound to destroy Free-trade in fact, if not 
in intention. That a tariff with a Protective effect is a very 
bad drawing tax we are as convinced as ever; but that would 
not prevent it being used if once the country were committed 
to old-age pensions. It would not, of course, bring “an 
increased sum of taxable money into the country ”—no tax 
can ever add to the wealth of a country—but would diminish it. 
A little consideration of these facts will show our correspon- 
dent that even if we convince him that in practice raising 
another £30,000,000 a year for old-age pensions means the 
destruction of Free-trade, he need not become a Pro- 
tectionist.—Ep. Spectator.) 





STATE-FED CHILDHOOD. 
[To THe Epirok OF THe “SPxCraToR.”] 
Srr,—The following remark, made by a working woman some 
two years ago to a lady visiting her, probably expressee the 
feelings of a good many other mothers. “The children,” she 
said, “ mind us little enough as it is, and if they don’t have to 
look to us for their victuals, what hold shall we have over 
them ? ”"—I am, Sir, &c., 8. 








ey 


LORD ROSEBERY AND ABSTENTION. 
[To rae Epitor or Tae “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—It may perhaps be of some interest to your reader 
to: be reminded of the following passage which occurs in an 
address delivered at New York in 1888 by Mr. James Russel] 
Lowell. Speaking of the dangers of American politics at 
that time, he remarks :— 

“It is for the interest of the best men in both parties that there 
should be a neutral body, not large enough to form a party by 
itself, nay, which would lose its power for good, if it attempted to 
form such a party, and yet large enough to moderate between 
both, and to make both more cautious in their choice of candidates 
and in their connivance with evil practices. If the politicians 
must look after the parties, there should be somebody to look 
after the politicians, somebody to ask disagreeable questions and 
to utter uncomfortable truths; somebody to make sure, if pos. 
sible, before election, not only what, but whom, the candidate 
if elected, is going to represent.” ‘ 
It is doubtless better, as a general rule, to take sides and vote 
with a party, but occasions may sometimes arise when a 
man may serve his country in a more real way by standing 
aloof. Perhaps such an occasion has now arisen.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. B. Royiance Kenr, 

9 Cook Street, Liverpool. 





A NEEDED REFORM IN INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION. 
[To tae Epiror or tus “ Specrator.”’} 
Srr,—I am reminded of a curious and instructive illustration 
of the evils arising from that confusion of the Executive and 
Judicial Services to which Mr. Andrews allities in the 


Spectator of October 26th. In 1903 the Indian Government 


appealed in five cases of unusual gravity. In each the 
respondent was a European, charged with the murder or man- 
slaughter of a native, and either acquitted or sentenced to a 
punishment which the authorities considered too lenient. In 
no case was the appeal sustained; but in no case would a 
criminal lawyer of practical experience have denied that 
further investigation had been shown to be necessary. The 
view of these proceedings taken by the non-official European 
population found expression in a Memorial addressed by the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce to Lord Curzon. In that 
Memorial he: was roundly accused of having “strained the 
law” in favour of the native. It is not surprising that the 
native was ready to endorse that very remarkable opinion, and 
that a native Association was moved to present a counter. 
Memorial thanking his Excellency for what he had done! 
Lord Curzon pointed out in his reply to the Chamber of 
Commerce that nothing was more likely to promote inter- 
racial feeling than the charges that body had seen fit to level 
against himself, and no one can well dispute an assertion so 
incontestable. But the question is how came such an accusa- 
tion to be made, and was there any logical ground for it? 
It is impossible to believe that a great and honourable 
man can have given any justification for the charge. It 
is equally impossible to believe that educated and fair- 
minded Englishmen could have brought themselves to put 
their names to such a document without reason. The 
explanation lies in this confusion of the Executive and 
Judicial Services. Every Judge in India, except a Judge of a 
High Court, is an Executive officer. His decisions are subject 
to review and alteration by his official superiors. His 
judgments are executive acts for which he must look for praise 
or blame to those members of the Executive who are his 
departmental chiefs. In their good opinions lie, more than in 
the hands of fate, his chances of promotion and advance- 
ment. No one is prepared to pay a higher tribute than the 
writer to the disinterested execution of all their duties by 
the gentlemen who maintain the grand traditions of the 
Indian Civil Service. Not one of them is likely sensibly to 
be swayed in his purely judicial acts by the leanings of 
those on whom, in a sense, he depends. But in his executive 
capacity the wishes of his immediate superiors are, and 
ought to be, ever before him. The least cynical must 
allow that a dissociation of ideas when he dons the 
garment of a Judge is beyond the common powers of 
a servant of routine. I fancy that some such argument 
was in the minds of those honest merchants of Calcutta when 
they deliberately accused Lord Curzon of “ straining the law” 
in favour of the native as against the European. Every step 
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necessary, directs the final submission of the issues to a body 
. »dependent of the Executive. And every one of these 
aes is liable to be unconsciously swayed by the known 
rnelinations of those whose subordinate he is. We are told 


ro Son is prohibitive. I do not believe this. Is it to be 
ard maintained that a system of itinerant justice pos- 


sible in England in the reign of Henry II. is impossible in 
India in the year 1907 ?—I am, Sir, X&e., R. W. W. H. 


[To THE Eprror oF THE “ Spectator.” ] 
g,—Your correspondent Mr. C. F. Andrews (Spectator, 
October 26th) is the victim of acurious confusion of thought 
and phrase, probably from want of technical knowledge of 
Indian administration. He has got hold of a case in which 
a District Judge showed an executive bias and was repri- 
manded by the High Court. Judges have these idiosyncrasies 
in all countries. Some are biassed in favour of the Adminis- 
tration and the police; some are obsessed by an idea that all 
Executive officials are cruel, or rapacious, or corrupt. No one 
defends such obvious derelictions of judicial impartiality. 
But Mr. Andrews thinks that the evil, so far as it exists, can 
be cured by “the separation of the Executive and Judicial 
Services.” He is evidently not aware that this separation 
was effected a generation ago. At the end of seven or eight 
years’ experience every Indian civilian has to choose whether 
he shall be a Judge or an Executive officer, and has to abide 
by his choice during the remainder of his stay in India 
What is commonly meant by the phrase (very current in 
India just now) of a “separation” of judicial and executive 
duties is the theory that Executive officers should not be 
entrusted with magisterial powers. It is as though it were 
held over here that Lords-Lieutenant should not be on the 
roll of Justices. There is much to be said for and against 
that contention. Most experienced officials will tell you that 
the administrator of a district without magisterial powers 
would be helpless. But that is not the point raised 
by Mr. Andrews. He has no doubt picked up the popular 
phrase, and bas applied it to facts which do not fit it. Could 
he explain what executive functions are performed by the 
“civilian Judge ” whose lapse of judgment he drags into such 
eruel publicity? He probably, in his righteous indignation, 
means that civilians should not be Judges. Lut next time a 
collector makes a mistake (and we all make mistakes) we 
shall be told that civilians must not be collectors. Mr. 
Andrews pays the service an unconscious compliment in 
expecting infallibility of its officers. But will District Judges 
promoted from the local Bar (if that is what he wants) be 
infallible? It is not disrespectful to the local Bar to say 
nildly that that is hardly likely.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J.D. A. 





THE LITERARY TRANSFORMATION OF 
SCOTLAND. 

(To tHe Epiron or Tuk “Srxcraron.”) 
Sir,—Literary and other opinion in Scotland will have to be 
transformed a great deal more ere many Scotsmen will subscribe 
to the amazing judgment “communicated” to the Spectator 
of October 19th that Professor Masson “really belonged to 
the purely journalistic school” of “men who read assiduously 
and omnivorously, but also superficially; who were capable 
of turning out at a moment's notice a leading article, a paper 
for a magazine, or a literary handbook on almost any subject 
or of any size.” Contrariwise: almost anybody who has read 
any considerable work of Masson's, has heard him lecture, o1 
has talked for an hour with him on any subject in heaven above 
or earth beneath, would say that whatever Masson was, that 
Was precisely and emphatically what he was not. He was very 
far from omnivorous; he was (if that be possible) too much the 
reverse of superficial,—too painfully conscientious, toolaborious; 
and he was neither willing nor able to turn out leaders, maga- 
zine articles, or handbooks “at a moment's notice.” If such 
are the true journalist’s accomplishments, he had none of 
them. By your contributor’s own showing, Masson was 
moulded by Chalmers and Carlyle. Was it from the profound 
spiritual leader of all that was best in the Scotland of 1840 


t the expense of any system providing an independent | 
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riminal action, from the arrest of a culprit to his con- ! that Masson learnt to be content with shallowness? Was it 
or acquittal, is made by an officer of the Executive, and | Carlyle that taught him to become a “windbag”? And can 
fficer in the same service who, if it is considered | any sane adult who ever peeps into “The Life of Milton” feel 


tempted to charge it with superficiality ? It has literary 
defects, and Masson had literary defects, but they lay far 
from the region in which your contributor thinks to locate 
them. 

A summary comparison or contrast between Masson and 
R. L. Stevenson is almost inevitably irrelevant and inept. 
But it is no treason to the memory of the one or the other 
to say that while Stevenson possessed in a high degree, 
and Masson hardly at all, the gifts and graces that go to 
make a popular and successful journalist, he also showed 
in large measure what Masson was wonderfully free from,— 
the defects of those admirable qualities. As from what 
your contributor wrote of Chalmers, and religion, and “ dis- 
coorses” your readers who knew not Masson will almost 
inevitably gather the impression that the Edinburgh 
Professor of English Literature was a kind of Covenanter 
born out of due time, who entertained his students with mis- 
timed exhortations to early piety and fag-ends of Evangelical 
theology, it may be well to add that in an obituary ap- 
preciation published in the Scottish Review his old friend 
Professor Campbell Fraser expressed a gentle regret that at 
the best of times his intimates never could discover how 
Masson stood affected to Christianity. His students would 
certainly have found it difficult to infer more than that he was 
probably a shade or two less orthodox than Carlyle. Professor 
Campbell Fraser, and all who have read his autobiographical 
“Biographia Philosophica,” will be amused to learn that he 
is, in your contributor’s opinion, largely responsible “for 
having Hegelianised academic Scotland,”—for he has always 
for himself repudiated Hegelianism. On the other hand, 
probably nothing could cheer and surprise Dr. Hutchison 
Stirling more than to be assured on sufficient authority that 
“academic Scotland” has to any appreciable or nameworthy 
extent been Hegelianised at all. 

Sir, I am “an old student” of Professor Masson, and 
for more than a quarter of a century I have enjoyed the 
privilege of his personal friendship. And I trust you will 
let me here express regret that in the very week the grave 
closed over the remains of the beloved teacher and 
friend, the Spectator should have given currency to an ugly 
word-coinage designed to make Masson's honoured name a 
synonym for “unkempt criticism,” slovenly work, and super- 
ficiality.—I am, Sir, X&c., U. J.D. 

[To Tuk Eprron oF THE “SexKcratTon,” | 

Sir,—Many of your readers must have read with deep interest 
the article on “The Literary Transformation of Scotland” 
which appeared in the Spectator of October 19th. More than 
thirty years ago Dr. John Brown, after listening to an 
avowedly humorous account of one of Professor Masson's 
elaborate “ opening lectures,” said, with that smile which all 
who ever saw him can recall:—* Yes, I know all about it. 
Masson should write in large letters above the door of his 
classroom : ‘ Listen to my lectures, but beware of my style.’” 
Barrie did listen, and has tuld of his gratitude in his own 
style. Possibly Stevenson listened too, and owed Masson 
more than he has ever acknowledged.—I am, Sir, &e., 

An OLD STUDENT. 


A LITERARY COINCIDENCE. 
To tue Epiror oF THe “ Spectator.” } 
Sir,—Readers of the late J. H. Shorthouse'’s biography will 
perhaps remember that after he published “ John Inglesant” 
several instances of such literary coincidences as Mr. Rider 
Haggard mentions in the Spectator of October 19th were 
brought to bis notice. One was the selection of his first 
heroine's name, “ Mary,” though he did not in the least know 
that the family at Little Gidding had included a member of 
that name, of whose character he gave an exact portrait. 
Another was in his selection of Wadham College for his hero, 
not knowing the special circumstances (afterwards brought to 
his knowledge) connected with the founding of Wadham 
which made it the only place at that time which could have 
produced John Inglesant.—I am, Sir, &e., 
C. W. MAcKINTOSH. 
5 Adamson Road, South Hampstead, 
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LONDON PROVIDENT DISPENSARIES COUNCIL. 
[To tus Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’”’] 

S1r,—The principle on which we seem to live now, especially 
in London, is that the efficient shall be taxed for the benefit 
of the inefficient. It is a fine game for the latter; but the 
efficient have to suffer. Ina few weeks we shall be deluged 
with the usual stream of heartrending appeals for more of the 
inefficients! But before that comes, may I be allowed to 
make an appeal to your readers for some of the efficient? I 
do not ask for money, but for moral support and goodwill 
for what I believe to be a most valuable body. During the 
last few months the “ London Provident Dispensaries Council” 
has been formed with the intention and hope of becoming a 
truly representative body of ali the Provident Dispensaries 
of London. It is hoped that each of these dispensaries may 
be induced to delegate one of their members, whether a 
medical man or otherwise, to represent them on this central 
body, and thereby to form a strong Committee who may be 
able to press forward and to assert the growing importance 
of the movement of Provident Dispensaries. The objects of 
the Committee are threefold: (1) to encourage thrift and 
independence ; (2) to relieve the overcrowded and much-abused 
out-patients’ departments of the London hospitals; (3) to help 
the interests of the medical profession. Most of the London 
dispensaries have already selected their delegates, but some 
have not yet done so, and the object of this letter is to express 
a hope that all who may have any influence with London 
Provident Dispensaries may do their best to induce each one 
to send its delegate to the Central Committee. Mr. H. A. 
Harben is its first chairman, and the office of the London 
Provident Dispensaries Council is at 5 Lamb’s Conduit Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C., where the secretary, Mr. Charles Warren, 
will be glad to give all further information.—I am, Sir, &c., 

42 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. FRANCIS Buxton. 

[The movement of which Mr. Francis Buxton writes bas 
our warmest sympathy, and we sincerely trust that it will 
receive the support of all those who desire to maintain the 
strength of the nation.—Ep. Spectator. } 





UNDESIRED CORRESPONDENTS. 
[To tae Eprror or tue “Spectaror.” | 

S1r,—Dr. Thomas Hodgkin complains of “the nuisance caused 
to many inoffensive citizens by the intrusion of undesired corre- 
spondents,” which, he writes, “is becoming almost intoler- 
able” (Spectator, October 26th). I fear I must very often be 
numbered amongst the “ undesirables,” not because I offer to 
inoffensive citizens advice as to how to make money (which is 
Dr. Hodgkin’s complaint against those who assail him), but 
because I now and then try to point out to them a desirable 
way of spending it. May I try to make Dr. Hodgkin’s 
burden less intolerable by reminding him that he can derive 
some satisfaction from the thought that every penny spent in 
the postages of these letters pro tanto reduces his general 
taxation? May I also tell him that it is a far greater nuisance 
to the special class of undesirable to which I unfortunately 
belong to have to write and send out these letters than it can 
possibly be to the inoffensive citizen to throw them into the 
waste-paper basket, and earn the gratitude of bis housemaid ? 
—I am, Sir, X&e., SypNEY HOLLAND. 

London Hospital. 

P.S.—I fear I must still follow the advice of the lady who, 
in reply to one of these undesired letters, wrote to me: “ Prey 
[sic] without ceasing.” 





WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
{To tue Eptror or tue “ Seecrator.” | 
Sir,—All who care for this great church will be grateful to 
you for the prominence which you gave last week to its terrible 
plight and urgent needs. But those who have not seen the 
list of donations made towards saving it might gather from 
your article that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have done 
nothing in the matter. When the trouble was first discovered, 
and its extent not yet gauged, the Dean and Chapter appealed 
for £20,000. To this the Commissioners gave £2,000, a tithe of 
the amount asked for, and one-sixth of the amount so far sub- 
scribed. It was only when the work had reached a certain point, 
and the foundations were examined by a diver, that the urgency 
and extent of the necessury repairs were realised, and the appeal 


Scr, 
doubt that the Commission would be prepared to give furth 
substantial help. Although, as you say, they hold the Bisho me 
estates, there was, I believe, no commutation of the Dean he 
Chapter’s property, which yields dwindled incomes to the 
Dean and Canons. It is hardly conceivable that the donations 
of other bodies and of private persons will not prevent the 
withdrawal from other good purposes of very large sums from 
the income of the Commission. When Selby Abbey was burnt, 
the response was ready and generous. One can hardly believe 
that the sensational fate of being burnt out in the night real} 
appealed with much additional force. Winchester Cathedral 
appeals not only to every Churchman in the enormous and 
wealthy diocese, but also to every Englishman in or out of the 
diocese who cares for architecture or historical association, 
As a church, as a building, as a monwment historique, it will 
surely find help on all sides. I should venture to suggest to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners that the course most suitable 
to all concerned would be that they should give, say, £1,000 a 
year so long as the work has to be continued.—I am, Sir, &&., 

W. V. ©. 





CHURCH EXTENSION AT ALDERSHOT. 
(To tue Epiror or tue ‘*Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—Your readers may care to hear that the scheme of 
church extension at Aldershot, which you allowed to be 
brought to their notice by a letter from General Eustace, 
and generously supported in an editorial note (Spectator, 
March 16th), has so far taken shape that the nave and aisles 
of a new church have now been dedicated by the 
Bishop of Winchester As the enlargement of the old 
parish church is declared by the Bishop to be no less urgent 
than the building of this new one, and less than half the 
required funds have been contributed, the Comnnittee felt it 
necessary to avoid expense as far as possible. But the fact 
that Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., is the architect will, I hope, be 
accepted by those of your readers who have contributed to 
the cost as a guarantee that the work is both good and sound. 
—I am, Sir, Xe., C. E. Hoye. 
The Vicarage, Aldershot. 





GOAT-KEEPING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

(To Tux Epiror oF Tus “ SpKcraToR.”] 
Srr,—Having read the correspondence in the Spectator con- 
cerning goats, I would like to point out an insurmountable 
difficulty placed in the way of goat-keepers by the British 
Government. While staying in Norway for my holidays I 
was impressed by the number of goats there. I bought two 
to bring home with me,—the milch-goat of eighteen months, 
the buck of seven months. They were of a quite small breed, 
and the female gave two litres of milk a day. Both together, 
they cost me under a guinea. I took them to Bergen, 
where they were examined by a veterinary surgeon, who 
put his stamp upon them, showing they were free from 
disease of any sort. We inquired of the authorities there 
whether we might bring them into England, but could 
receive no exact information. We obtained a Consul’s 
certificate in case it were permissible, and brought the goats to 
Newcastle. There we were told on our arrival that they would 
either have to be killed or else returned by the same boat. 
We inquired of the Board of Agriculture, and they told us 
that since a Regulation passed in 1903 no cattle might come 
into England from abroad, so the poor animals had to return. 
Our hopes of universal goat-keeping in England cannot be 
fulfilled until this law is changed, as there are so few goats 
in England that our only chance of obtaining them is by 
importation. I hope that the Government will soon be 
brought to see the value of goats to the small farmers and 
labourers of England, and that they will do all they can to 
help them.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. FRANKLIN. 

Chartridge Lodge, Chesham, Bucks. 





THE CASE OF MAJOR SELWYN. 

[To tur Eprtor or tHe “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—It is not long since we had a great flourish of trumpets 
about Bertillon’s finger-print system, which, it was stated, 
ensured the detection of an old offender when caught agai. 
The arrest of Major Selwyn was clearly premeditated. Why 
were not the finger-prints of the man for whom he was mis- 





for a further £60,000 made. There is, therefore, no reason to 





taken ready to be compared with his at the police station to 
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hich he was taken? Or, if that natural step had been 
omitted why were not his finger-prints taken at once and 


sent off to the proper place for comparison? He is arrested 
as a known criminal. He denies his identity. The finger- 


print 6 
Why was 
hours that 


ystem would, we are told, settle the question at once. 
there no effort made to resort to it during the two 
he remained in custody P—I am, Sir, &c., 


B. L. 








POETRY. 


SAINT MARTHA’S ON THE HILL. 


Turoven earth and air and sky 
and sea 

Unconquerably runs 

The current of divinity ; 

It lifts the daisy that aspires 

Towards the heavenly blue, and 
fires 

The night’s ten thousand suns. 


But man, fast bound by time 
and space, 

Though God is everywhere, 

Must seek Him in some special 
place, 

Where to all eyes as in a shrine 

Is manifest the great design 

To show the Presence there. 


And not by help of ancient creed 

Can all discern His face, 

And not by force of human need ; 

For faith is weak and doubts 
invade, 

And power of general love is 
made 

Arare and guarded grace. 


Yet though too blind to see the 
goal, 

Too lame to follow—still 

I thank the giver of my soul 

That in one spot I can desery 

The footprints made when He 
passed by— 

Saint Martha’s on the Hill. 


No pride of craftsmanship or art 

For curious eyes to scan 

Has in my temple any part; 

It is a tiny chapel raised 

By simple folk who worked and 
praised, 

Upon a crosswise plan. 


A little chapel grey with years, 

And bleached by sun and rain, 

One solid four-square tower 
rears 

Above strong walls which still 
oppose 

Firm front to elemental foes 

That rage at them in vain. 


The centre of converging storms, 

Unneighboured and alone, 

A sleepless vigil it performs ; 

It watches over dale and down, 

O'er scattered cot and clustered 
town, 

A silent prayer in stone. 


Far southward 
Martha’s Hill, 
And to the east and west, 

The downs heave up green 

shoulders, till 

The distance with its magic blue 
Envelops every other hue, 

And crest is lost in crest. 


from Saint 


Safe sheltered by the encircling 
owns 
The chequered valleys show 


Their tapestry of greens and 
browns, 








Made rich by ficlds of golden 
grain, 

And threaded by a silver vein 

Where Wey’s clear waters flow. 


A churchyard bare of shrub or 
tree, 

All open to the sky, 

To every wind of heaven free, 

Lies round the chapel, carpeted 

With soft, sweet turf where 
happy dead 

In dreamless slumber lie. 


For, far removed from camp or 
mart, 

Beneath the sacred sod 

Of that blest hill they sleop 
apart : 

Forgotten by the world below, 

After life’s spendthrift toil they 
know 

The rest that comes from God. 


And, oh, it must be good to 
sleep 

Within that churchyard bare, 

While turn by turn the seasons 
keep 

A bedside watch, and God may 
£eo 

Safe in Saint Martha’s nursery 

His children pillowed there. 


Lone chapel!—where in ages 
dead 

The passing pilgrim stayed 

To hear the words of comfort 
said, 

And gain refreshment for the 
quest 


| That drew him from the sunset 


west 
To where a saint was laid, 


itl a soothing and a healing balm 


Clings to your shadow still, 

The memory of an ancient calm ; 

And like the pilgrims and not 
less 

We of these days can learn to 
bless 

Saint Martha’s on the Hill. 

Man is too circumscribed to 

find 

The Soul in all around, 

In force and matter, heart and 


mind; 

| But here and there his eyes 
unclose, 

And then he praises God and 
knows 


He treads on holy ground. 


And happy he in such a case 
Who feels his spirit thrill 

To meet the Vision in a place 
As fair and lovely as to me 

Is your high, lonely sanctuary— 
Saint Martha’s on the Hill. 


SipnEy ALLNUTT. 


8t. Martha’s Chapel, Guildford, 





BOOKS. 


THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA.—IL* 
We dwelt last week on the general soundness of the Queen's 
judgment, especially as regards individuals. But though good 
judgment is the rule, there are several notable exceptions. 
For example, the Queen’s first judgment of Peel was unques- 
tionably hasty and unjust. Although her prejudice was 
ultimately overcome, and she came to ragard Peel with the 
strongest feelings of confidence and admiration, she began 
by a distinct sense of aversion. She began by distrusting 
Napoleon IIL, and ended by being, for a time at any rate, 
completely fascinated by the great adventurer. In other 
words, her second thoughts were wise in the one case and 
unwise in the other. Again, we cannot without courtiership 
justify the position she assumed towards Italian unity and 
the deliverance of Italy from the yoke of Austria. Here 
her policy was, we venture to think, neither liberal in the 
wider sense, nor in the interests of her country. In fact, she 
allowed her judgment to be swayed too much by her dynastic 
and by her German sympathies, There was a similar error 
of judgment as to Hungarian affairs. But though, for the 
reasons just suggested, we hold the Queen to have been 
in the wrong on the merits in her quarrel with Palmerston, it 
is difficult not to sympathise with her in many of the details 
of the quarrel. With her high moral standards, she might 
well be excused for disliking her cynical and not over- 
scrupulous Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and it must cer- 
tainly have been very exasperating for the Queen to find 
that though her Minister would acknowledge in theory the 
rule as to the drafts of despatches being submitted to her, 
he habitually broke the rule in practice. Incidentally, one 
may remark that Lord John Russell does not seem to have 
come very well out of these transactions. Partly, no doubt, 
because he disliked his colleague, and partly because it was 
disagreeable to stand up to the Queen, he does not always 
appear to have shown that complete loyalty which ought to 
be expected from a Prime Minister towards all the members 
of bis Cabinet. It seems to us that he should either have 
| defended Palmerston more vigorously, or else have called for 
| his resignation. What emphasises this point is the fact that 
Lord John Russell was, of course, on the main issue eutively 
with Lord Palmerston both as regards the Austrians and their 
action in Hungary and Italy. There is a story told of Lord 
Jobn which, if true, shows that he came into direct contlict 
with the Queen on ibis point. It is said that the Queen 
once asked Lord John whether he really held the opinion that 
the people of a country had a right to get rid of their 
legitimate Sovereign. “ What other opinion could I hold 
as a loyal subject of the House of Hanover?” is said to 
have been Lord John’s reply. Whether these words were 
actually used or not, they certainly go to the root of the 
matter. If the Queen had been a little less human in her 
impulses, and a little more of a political philosopher, she 
must have realised how impossible it was for her to upbold 
the dynastic principle in the abstract, and yet remain 
Sovereign under the Act of Settlement. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


We have alluded to the Queen’s change of view in regard to 
the Emperor Napoleon. A Memorandum written by her 
on May 2nd, 1855, gives a powerful and striking sketch— 
and, we venture to think, a very just sketch—of the Emperor 
at a time when the Queen's view of him was, as it were, in the 
balance :— 


“Tn reflecting on the character of the present Emperor Napoleon 
and the impression I have conceived of it, the following thoughts 
resent themselves to my mind: That he isa very extruordinary 
man, with great qualities there can be no doubt—I might almost 
say a mysterious man. He is evidently possessed of indomitable 
courage, unflinching firmness of purpose, self-reliance, perseverance, 
and great secrecy; to this should be added, a great reliance on 
what he calls his Star, and a belief in omens and incidents as 
connected with his future destiny, which is almost romantic—and 
at the same time he is endowed with wonderful se?/-control, great 
calmness, even genileness, and with a power of fascination, tho 
effect of which upon all those who become more intimately 
acquainted with him is most sensibly fet. ow far he is actuated 
by a strong moral sense of right and wrong is difficult to say. On 


* The Letters of Queen Victoria: a Selection from her Majesty's €3} lence, 
1837-1861, Edited by Arthur Christopher Berson and Viseouvt Esher, 
G.C.V.0O. With numerous Photogravures, 3 vols, London: John Murray 
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the one hand, his attempts at Strassburg and Boulogne, and this 
last after having given a solemn promise never to return or make 
a similar attempt—in which he openly called on the subjects. of 
the then King of France to follow him as the successor of 
Napoleon, the Coup d’Etat of December 1851, followed by great 
-..... severity, and the confiscation of the property of the 
unfortunate Orleans family, would lead one to believe that 
he is not. On the other hand, his kindness and gratitude 
towards all those, whether high or low, who have befriended 
him or stood by him through life, and his straightforward and 
steady conduct towards us throughout the very difficult and 
anxious contest in which we have been engaged for a year and 
a half, show that he is possessed of noble and right feelings. 
My impression is, that in all these apparently inexcusable acts 
he has invariably been guided by the belief that he is fulfilling 
a destiny which God has imposed upon him, and that, though 
cruel or harsh in themselves, they were necessary to obtain the 
result which he considered himself as chosen to carry out, and 
not acts of wanton cruelty or injustice; for it is impossible to 
know him, and not to see that there is much that is truly 
amiable, kind, and honest in his character. Another remarkable 
and important feature in his composition is, that everything he 
says or expresses is the result of deep reflection and of settled 
purpose, and not merely des phrases de politesse. Consequently 
when we read the words used in his speech made in the City, 
we may feel sure that he means what he says; and therefore I 
would rely with confidence on his behaving honestly and faith- 
fully towards us. I am not able to say whether he is deeply 
versed in History—I should rather think not, as regards it 
generally, though he may be, and probably is, well informed in 
the history of his own country, certainly fully so in that of 
the Empire, he having made it his special study to contomplate 
and reflect upon all the acts and designs of his great uncle. 
He is very well read in German literature, to which he seems 
to be very partial. It is said, and I am inclined to think with 
truth, that he reads but little, even as regards despatches from 
his own foreign Ministers, he having expressed his surprise at 
my reading them daily. He seems to be singularly ignorant 
in matters not connected with the branch of his special studies, 
and to be ill informed upon them by those who surround him.” 
In the course of this remarkable State Paper the Queen 
goes on to compare Napoleon with his predecessor, Louis 
Philippe. The great difference, she notes, between the two 
was that “the poor King was thoroughly French in character, 
possessing all the liveliness and talkativeness of that people, 
whereas the Emperor is as unlike a Frenchman as possible, 
being much more German than French in character.” The 
Queen next proceeds to ask how it is that Napoleon III. 
should show such great powers of government, and such 
wonderful tact in his conduct and manners, a tact which 
“many a King’s son, nurtured in palaces and educated in the 
midst of affairs, never succeeds in attaining.” He would be 
incapable, too, she thinks, of the tricks and overreachings 
practised by Louis Philippe, and yet “I believe that the 
Emperor Napoleon would not hesitate to do a thing by main 
force, even if in itself unjust and tyrannical, should he con- 
sider the accomplishment of his destiny demanded it.” 
Altogether, the character of Napoleon as sketched by the 
Queen at this period is a singularly able and statesmanlike 
piece of analysis. It must be compared, however, with what 
the Queen writes later of the Emperor, after her visit to Paris. 
Here the Queen’s judgment seems to have been swept away 
by a wave of sympathy. She evidently came to feel a real 
sense of affection for the Emperor and Empress which over- 
bore her usual strong common-sense in the region of politics. 

What we have been able to say as to the three volumes of the 
Queen’s letters is, we realise, in many ways wholly inadequate. 
They are so packed with matters of moment and interest that 
the task of selecting typical examples causes a sense of despair. 
We feel, however, that what we have written would not ring 
true to the character of the Queen if we ended on a 
political rather than a personal note. For, after all, the 
Queen’s personality was the greatest thing about her. It 
scems almost too conventional to say that she was a woman of 
intense nobility of character, and yet not to say this would be 
to miss the point. Nowhere does nobility of character show 
more conspicuously than in times of sorrow. The Queen’s 
letter to her uncle the King of the Belgians telling him of 
the death of Prince Albert is almost too poignant to print, 
yet it must be quoted in order to show how natural and how 
soundly human was the Queen’s grief. There is something 
inexpressibly touching in the way in which the Queen, who 
had never known a father’s love, and whose relations towards 
her mother had not been of the happiest, turns with the 
heart-ery of a daughter to the wise and kindly old King who 
had been a friend and protector throughout her life :— 

“My own dearest kindest Father—For as such have I ever 





loved | Te fatherless baby of eigh 

oved you! e poor fatherless baby of eight months i 

utterly broken-hearted and quushell widow of a - 
life as a happy one is ended! the world is gone for me! If I 
must live on (and I will do nothing to make me worse than I 
am), it is henceforth for our poor fatherless children—for yy 
unhappy country, which has lost all in losing him—and in an 
doing what I know and feel he would wish, for he is near = 
his spirit will guide and inspire me! But oh! to be cut off 
in the prime of life—to see our pure, happy, quiet, domestig 
life, which alone enabled me to bear my much disliked position 
cut of at forty-two—when I had hoped with such instine. 
tive certainty that God never would part us, and would 
let us grow old together (though he always talked of the 
shortness of life) is too awful, too cruel! And yet it must be 
for his good, his happiness! His purity was too great, his aspira- 
tion too high for this poor miserable world! His great soul is 
now only enjoying that for which it was worthy. And I will not 
envy him—only pray that mine may be perfected by it and fit to 
be with him eternally, for which blessed moment I earnestly long 
Dearest, dearest Uncle, how kind of you to come! It will be an 
unspeakable comfort, and you can do much to tell people to do 
what they ought todo. As for my own good, personal servants 
—poor Phipps in particular—nothing can be more devoted, heart. 
broken as they are, and anxious only to live as he wished! Good 
Alice has been and is wonderful. The 26th will suit moe per- 
fectly.—Ever your devoted, wretched Child, Vicroria R.” 


It will probably be many years before it is thought possible 
to give the rest of the Queen’s letters to the world. We may, 
however, be sure that, when the record of the next forty years 
comes, it will show as noble a picture—it could not show 
a nobler—of true womanhood and of devotion to public 
duty. 





CAMBRIDGE* 

How much might be written on the philosophy of places! 
What do we mean by the character of a place? Why isit 
that the ugliest of places are sometimes delightful, and that 
the most beautiful sometimes leave us cold? Lawyers are 
still perplexed as to what constitutes a place; and who can be 
surprised ? Who has not been to places which, somehow or 
another, are not places at all? A place, to be a place, must 
have a unity, an atmosphere, a complexus of associations, 
which are distinctly its ewn. The pre-eminent places— 
Versailles, for instance, or Rome, or the Golden Horn—are 
those in which a vast universe of memories has blended, 
mysteriously and inseparably, with the material objects which 
compose them ; such places are the symbols of civilisations,— 
the embodied images of the ideals of mankind. In England 
we have only one of these “ world-places,” as a German might 
call them,—the City of London ; but perhaps it is the greatest 
of all. Ona humbler level, no country is so rich in distinctive 
and exquisite localities, and among these it would be difficult 
to point to one more characteristic, more complete, more 
certainly, in fact, a place, than Cambridge. Oxford—so 
superior in many ways—can hardly from this point of view 
compete with her sister University. For the Oxford of to-day 
is no longer, alas! a quiet group of Colleges, forming, with 
their appurtenances, a little town; it is a large town in the 
midst of which are to be found some Colleges. Both Universities, 
it is true, have wisely banished the railway station to the 
uttermost limits of their territory —At which of them was it 
that the fair American exclaimed: “Oh, Mr. Brown, what 
made you build your Colleges so far from the station? ”—But 
in the case of Oxford the precaution has been of no avail; an 
alien population has taken up its abode cheek by jowl with the 
most ancient of her sanctities, and the unity of the place has 
gone for ever. It is only now in the recesses of one of those 
vast and high-walled gardens which are the glory of Oxford 
that one can quite escape from “the weariness, the fever, and 
the fret” of the modern provincial town, with its newsboys, 
and its shop-windows, and its motors. Cambridge has been 
much more fortunate. For one thing, there are fewer 
“aliens,” and, in addition, the Colleges have been able to 
huddle close to the river; so that, like good strategists, they 
are protected on the rear. “Camus, reverend sire,” has come 
to the resoue of his University, with the happiest result. For 
there upon his banks, as if by some enchantment, the genius 
loci has found a habitation,—beautiful, unspoiled, harmonious, 
and rich with memories and dreams. 

Mr. J. W. Clark has long been known to lovers of 
Cambridge as a faithful and sympathetic guide to the 
beauties and the antiquities of the place; and his book, which 





* Cambridge. By J. W. Clark, MA., Registrary of Cambridge University: 
London: Seeley and Co, [6s.] 
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————— 
appears now in an enlarged form, embellished with a great 


number of illustrations and a somewhat dazzling cover, will 
be welcome to all those who are not above being told where to 
go and what to look at. Mr. Clark is full of information, and 
he conveys it fluently and easily, 0 that his volume is less 
like a guide- book than a conversation. He carries his reader 
with him over the ground he knows so well, discoursing 
pleasantly of old times and customs, often dropping into the 
reminiscent, and ready with an anecdote at every turn. One 
of his most interesting chapters contains an account of the 
old mediaeval town as it was in the days before the University 
had come into existence, when Hereward the Wake was still 
defiant at Ely, and William the Conqueror built his castle on 
the site of the Roman station of Camboritum. The castle 
has long since disappeared, but the hill where it stood remains 
the Castle Hill, from which, at the mysterious hour of mid- 
night, many a generation of Verdant Greens have anxiously 
scanned the surrounding view in the hope of catching a 
glimpse of “the term dividing.” The Conqueror went to 
Cambridge to build a castle; of a very different nature was 
the visit of Queen Elizabeth. On August 6th, 1564, her 
Majesty witnessed in state, in King’s Chapel, a performance 
of acomedy by Plautus in the original Latin,—* which she 
stayed ont,” the chronicler tells us, “though it held in acting 
till twelve o'clock at night.” Truly, tempora mutantur, et nos 
mnutamur in illis: what would the present Fellows of King’s 
say, one would like to know, to a midnight performance of 
Plautus in their chapel ? 
Mr. Clark tells, of course, some good stories of Bentley, the 
“ Mighty scholiast whose unwearied pains 
Made Horace dull, and humbled Milton’s strains,” 
as Pope’s libel has it; and he quotes from an amusing broad- 
side levelled at the great Doctor at the time of his quarrel 
with the Fellows of Trinity. “Why,” was the indignant 
question of thirty of the rebellious Fellows—“ why did you 
use scurrilous Words and Larguage to several of the Fellows, 
particularly by calling Mr. Eden an Ass, and Mr. Rasely the 
College Dog, and by telling Mr. Cock he would die in his 
shoes?” One cannot wonder that the outraged Master 
described the pamphlet as “the last effort of vice and idleness 
against virtue, learning, and good discipline.” After Bentley, 
perhaps the most striking figure of eighteenth-century 
Cambridge was one of a totally opposite nature,—that of the 
poet Gray. Gray’s spirit, compact of quiet humour and gentle 
melancholy, could hardly, one feels, have come to maturity else- 
where than among the courts and alleys of the old University 
town; one could almost imagine that it haunts them still. 
And what a queer, remote, delightful place that old Cambridge 
must have been! It is, too, one of the charms of Cambridge 
history that the old world of those days lingered on there for 
80 long that the last relics of it still existed within living 
memory. Quite a short time since—“sixty years,” Mr. 
Clark says—coaches rumbled down Trumpington Street, and 
Masters’ wives went to visit each other (there was no one else 
to visit) in sedan chairs; and a few years before that a barber's 
shop stood at the great gate of Trinity, where the Fellows had 
their hair powdered; and in a shop in Benet Street there 
was an umbrella—the only umbrella in the University, one 
must suppose—which was hired out by the hour. In those 
days the distant spire of the village church of Coton could be 
seen at the end of the lime avenue of Trinity—‘“a type,” says 
Mr. Clark, “of a College Fellowship—being a long, but not 
unpleasant road, with a church at the end of it.” The spire 
has disappeared now—Mr. Clark does not say why—and the 
easy times have disappeared with it. Were they too easy ? 
“When is full term at Cambridge ?” the old riddle went ; ‘and 
the answer was doubtless as true as it was uncomplimentary, 
—“When the three Tutors of Trinity are to be found on the 
steps of the Athenzeum.” 


It is not only with the old times that Mr. Clark is concerned ; 
he writes with equal interest and sympathy of the old buildings. 
Cambridge, like so many English things, grew to be itself 
almost casually, and as it were by accident. The great court 
of Trinity—that triumph of irregular symmetry—was evolved 
out of a chaos of insignificant erections; and Clare College, 
which looks to-day as if it must have sprung into existence 
in a single night—such is the perfect unity of its design— 
was a hundred years in building. If one were to try to 
define the particular fascination of Cambridge architecture, 


one would have to take into account this characteristic 
of waywardness and spontaneity. How different is the 
impression produced by Oxford, with her solemn and 
noble masses, her wide perspectives, and her imposing 
domes! In spite of Trinity, in spite even of King’s Chapel, 
Cambridge, as a whole, lacks grandeur. There is no “ High” 
in Cambridge, there are no great public spaces, there 
are none of those mouldering vestiges of large antiquity 
which, in Oxford, fill one with a strange awe. The real 
enchantment of Cambridge is of the intimate kind; an 
enchantment lingering in nooks and corners, coming upon 
one gradually down the narrow streets, and ripening year by 
year. The little river amid its lawns and willows, the old 
trees in the old gardens, the obscure bowling-greens, the 
crooked lanes with their glimpses of cornices and turrets, the 
low dark doors opening out on to sunny grass,—in these, and 
in things like these, dwells the fascination of Cambridge. 





THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO.* 

In the preface—a brief note of admiration—which Mr. F. C, 
Selous has written to this book he quotes Mr. Roosevelt's 
opinion of Colonel Patterson's original descriptions of the 
reign of terror created by the man-eating lions which descended 
on the Uganda Railway. Those descriptions appeared in the 
Field, and we cannot do better than reproduce Mr. Roosevelt's 
words: “I think that the incident of the Uganda man-eating 
eee is the most remarkable account of which we 
have any record, It is a great pity that it should not be 
preserved in permanent form.” This book does preserve the 
incident in permanent form, and it adds a great deal that 
naturally could not appear in the brief articles in the Field. 
To Mr. Roosevelt's judgment we need only add _ the 
valuable one of that veteran hunter Mr. Selous himself: 
“No lion story I have ever heard or read equals in its 
long-sustained and dramatic interest the story of the 
Tsavo man-eaters as told by Colonel Patterson.” The 
story, inideed, is so amazing that the reader might at first 
suppose it to be exaggerated. But quite apart from the entire 
absence of artifice in Colonel Puatterson’s style, which is 
itself an evidence of truth, an overwhelming amount of 
independent testimony supports the genuineness of all the 
details. So far as is known, there were only two man-eating 
lions at Tsavo at the time of which Colonel Patterson 
writes, yet before they were killed they had carried off no fewer 
than twenty-eight Indian coolies from the railway camps, 
besides natives of whom no accurate account could be kept. 
The workers on the Uganda line went into lauger, as it 
were, behind bomas, or high hedges, of thorn; they kept 
fires and bright lights burning; they made noises through 
the night; and they kept watchers on the look out. And 
yet the man-eaters, with an inexplicable silence, forced their 
way through the bomas, visiting a different place every 
night, and thus almost always evaded the watchers and 
successfully pulled their man out of one of the tents. The 
boldness of the lions increased as their appetite grew by 
what it fed on, and latterly they cared not for shots or noise 
or lights. In one case a lion jumped upon the roof of a 
station and tried to drag off the corrugated-iron to get at the 
man sleeping inside. Only the sudden terrible screams and 
commotion in the part of the camp where the lion had seized 
his prey told night after night to the rest of the campers 
where the tragedy had happened. No wonder that the Indians 
and natives came to the conclusion that they were attacked, 
not by animals, but by devils disguised. At one time the 
greater part of the workmen fled in panic from Tsavo, and the 
work of the Uganda Railway was actually brought to a stand- 
still entirely owing to the terror spread by the man-eaters. 
It was that state of affairs which Colonel Patterson vowed to 
end, and did end, after superhuman toil and at great peril. 

We quote now from Colonel Patterson’s narrative of bis 
first experience of the man-eaters :— 

“T had only been a few days at Tsavo when I first heard that 
these brutes had been seen in the neighbourhood. Shortly after- 
wards one or two coolies mysteriously disappeared, and I was told 
that they had been carried off by night from their tents and 
devoured by lions. At the time I did not credit this story, and 
was more inclined to believe that the unfortunate men had been 


* The Man-Eaters of Tsavo, and other East African Adventures. By Lie utenant- 
Colonel J. H. Patterson, D.S.O. With a Foreword by Frederick Courteney 
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the victims of foul play at the hands of some of their comrades. 
They were, as it happened, very good workmen, and had each 
saved a fair number of rupees, so I thought it quite likely that 
some scoundrels from the gangs had murdered them for the sake 
of their money. This suspicion, however, was very soon dispelled. 
About three weeks after my arrival, 1 was roused one morning 
about daybreak and told that one of my jemadars, a fine powerful 
Sikh named Ungan Singh, had been seized in his tent during the 
night, and dragged off and eaten. Naturally I lost no time in 
making an examination of tho place, and was soon convinced that 
the man had indeed been carried off by a lion, as its ‘pug’ marks 
were plainly visible in the sand, while the furrows made by tho 
heels of the victim showed the direction in which he had been 
@ragged away. Moreover, the jemadar shared his tent with half 
a dozen other workmen, and one of his bedfellows had actually 
witnessed the occurrence. He graphically described how, at about 
inidnight, the lion suddenly put his head in at the open tent door 
azd seized Ungan Singh—who happened to be nearest the open- 
ing—by the throat. The unfortunate fellow cried out ‘Choro’ 
(‘ Let go’), and threw his arms up round the lion’s neck. Tho 
next moment he was gone, and his panic-stricken companions lay 
helpless, forced to listen to the terrible struggle which took place 
outside. Poor Ungan Singh must have died hard; but what 
chance had he? As a coolie gravely remarked, ‘Was he not 
fighting with a lion?’” 


As the story goes on the strain becomes more tense and the 
horror deeper as the lions wax in audacity. And yet there 
were comic interludes. For example, an enterprising Indian 
trader was riding along on his donkey one night when a lion 
sprang on them, knocking them both over. The donkey was 
injured, and the lion was just about to seize the trader when 
his claws became entangled in a rope to which two empty oil- 
cans were attached. The rattle and clatter of these gave him 
such a fright that he bolted into the jungle like a cat with a 
tin pot at her tail. A few weeks later the lion might not 
have been scared even by those empty cans. Although 

Jolonel Patterson sat up night after night to shoot the lions, 
and although he tried to track them home after every tragedy, 
he came at last to the conclusion that the only solution was to 
trap them. He made an enormous kind of rat-trap which was 
baited by live men, only the bait was safely screened off from 
the part into which the lion was to walk. A tent was placed 
over the trap. The raillery of those who thought the lions 
much too cunning to walk into a trap happened to be 
mistaken, and the trap really did catch one of the man-eaters. 
The stute of “nerves” in which the camp was may be judged 
from the fact that the human “ bait” (two Indians), who ought 
to have shot the lion easily enough through the bars, fired in 
panic in all directions and so damaged the cage that the lion 
escaped without apparently being much hurt. Of himself 
Colonel Patterson writes :— 

“This constant night watching was most dreary and fatiguing 
work, but I felt that it was a duty that had to be undertaken, as 
the men naturally looked to me for protection. In the wholo of 
my life I have never experienced anything moro nerve-shaking 
than to hear the deep roars of these dreadful monsters growing 
gradually nearer and nearer, and to know that some one or other 
of us was doomed to be their victim before morning dawned. 
Oace they reached the vicinity of the camps, the roars completely 
ceased, and we knew that they were stalking for their prey. 
Shouts would then pass from camp to camp, ‘ Khabar dar, bhaieon, 
shaitan ala’ (‘ Beware, brothers, the devil is coming’), but the 
werning cries would prove of no avail, and sooner or later 
agonisiag shrieks would break the silence and another man would 
be missing from roll-call next morning. I was naturally very 
disheartened at boing foiled in this way night after night, and 
was soon at my wits’ end to know what to do; it seemed as if the 
licns were really ‘devils’ after all and bore a charmed life. As 
1 havo said before, tracking them through the jungle was a hope- 
less task; but as something had to be done to keep up the men’s 
spirits, I spent many a weary day crawling on my hands and 
knees through tho dense undergrowth of the exasperating wilder- 
ness around us.” 

After the flight cf hundreds of workmen, those who remained 
at the camp built “lion-proof” huts :— 

“Tt was a strange and amusing sight to seo theso shelters 
perched on the top of water-tanks, roofs and girders—anywhere 
for safety—while some even went so far as to dig pits inside their 
tents, into which they descended at night, covering the top over 
with heavy logs of wood. Every good-sized tree in the camp had 
a3 many beds lashed on to it as its branches would bear—and 
sometimes more. I remember that one night when the camp was 
attacked, so many men swarmed on to one particular treo that 
down it came with a crash, hurling its terror-stricken load of 
shrieking coolies close to the very lions they were trying to avoid. 
Fortunately for them, a victim had already beon secured, and the 
brutes were too busy devouring him to pay attention to anything 
e!ze,.” 

The first time that Coloncl Patterson actually saw one of the 
lious in the jungle bis rifle misfired. But as the donkey which 
the lion had been eating remained, Colonel Patterson made a 





machan, or scaffolding, near the donkey's body, and deter. 
mined to spend the night there. This scaffolding—a plank 
on the top of four converging poles—was insecure and onl 

/ - nly 
twelve feet high. As Mr. Selous says, hungry man-eaterg 
have been known to bring men down from higher percheg 
than that. The lion came as Colonel Patterson foresaw. The 
first sign of his approach was his “deep, long-drawn sigh” of 
hunger. A growl followed; the hunter had been observed, 
Then matters took an unexpected turn. The hunter became 
the hunted. For two hours the lion stalked round and round 
the machan, gradually edging nearer and nearer :— 

7 began to feol distinctly *‘ creepy,’ and heartily repented my 

folly in having placed myself in such a dangerous position, T 
kept perfectly still, however, hardly daring even to blink my 
eyes: but the long-continued straiu was telling on my nerves 
and my feelings may be better imagined than described when 
about midnight suddenly something came flop and struck me on 
the back of the head. For a m»ment I was so terrified that | 
nearly fell off the plank, as I thought that the lion had sprung 
on me from behind. Regaining my senses in a second or two, | 
realised that I had been hit by nothing more formidable than an 
owl, which had doubtless mistaken me for the branch of a tree— 
not a very alarming thing to happen in orJinary circumstances, I 
admit, but coming at tho time it did, it almost paralysed me, 
The involuntary start which I could not help giving was 
immediately answered by a sinister growl from below. After 
this I again kept as still as I could, though absolutely trombliag 
with excitement; and in a short while I heard the lion begin 
to creep stealthily towards mo. I could barely make out his 
form as he crouched among the whitish undergrowth; but I 
saw enough for my purpose, and before he could como any 
nearer, I took careful aim and pulled tho trigger. The sound 
of the shot was at once followed by a most terrific roar, and 
then I could hear him leaping about in all directions.” 
We must commend the reader to the book for the narrative 
of the death of the second lion. Colonel Patterson also retells 
the astonishing and tragic story of how Mr. Ryall was seized 
by a lion from a carriage on the Uganda Railway. The threa 
occupants of the carriage—Mr. Huebner, Mr. Parenti, and 
Mr. Ryall—were spending the night in the carriage for the 
very purpose of shooting a lion. They became tired of 
watching, having seen nothing but two ‘ 
were no doubt the eyes of the lion; Herr Schillings’s photo- 
graphs show the brilliance of animals’ eyes at night), an‘ fell 
asleep. The sliding-door of the carriage was barely open, and 
the lion, which had been stalking the hunters for hours, forced 
it further open and sprang in. The door closed behind it. 
There were the three men and the lion in the tiny closed 
compartment. The lion stood on Mr. Parenti, who was lying 
on the floor, and seized Mr. Ryall, who was in the lower of 
the two berths. In order to escape through an inner door 
into the servants’ end of the carriage Mr. Huebner bad to 
step on the lion’s body. Experience proves that a lion cannot 
give its attention to more than one thing at a time, and 
Mr. Huebner escaped unchallenged and unharmed. Mr. 
Parenti was also unharmed, but could not move till the lion 
had leaped out of the carriage with Mr. Ryall’s body. After 
reading this engrossing and stirring chronicle we have a new 
and more intelligent sympathy with the people who were 
prevented by lions from rebuilding Samaria. From Herodotus 
onwards lion stories have been told; but we do not believe 
that if history were ransacked it could produce instances of 
more wonderful leonine audacity than that of the two beasts 
which stopped the building of the Uganda Railway. 


‘glowworms” (these 





GLADSTONE AS A CHURCHMAN.* 
Mr. Latunury sets himself in his preface to answer tho 
objection, made, as he acknowledges, “with som> rexson,” 
that Gladstone was not, properly speaking, a “ Leader of the 
Church.” He justifies the inclusion of his name ia this series 
on the ground of the great influence exercised by the fact of 
his being what he was in theological matters. The man who 
was so great in the life of politics was necessarily great in that 
life of religion which every one knew to be 50 real to him. 
There is force in the argument. On the other hand, it may 
be urged that, almost certainly, Gladstoxe himself would have 
repudiated the title. Nor can it be said that he was a leader 
in the way that Lord Halifax is a leader. But after all tnere 
is no reason why we, who are probably somewliat too Bastian 
in Mr. Lathbury’s opinion, should object to this extensiod of 
the term. Why should not laymen be leaders? In early days 
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such men were made into Bishops, even against their will. 
That is no longer possible. But the leadership remains a 
fact, and a fact which certainly does not make for sacer- 
dotalism. 

Mr. Lathbury’s book is, in the main, a plea, and a very able 
plea, for Mr. Gladstone’s consistency in ecclesiastical matters. 
One great change there was in him,—he went up to Oxford 
gu Evangelical and he left it a High Churchman. After 
that his convictions, though from time to time they found 
a varying, and it might even seem a contradictory, expression, 
were substantially unchanged. In supporting this thesis Mr. 
Lathbury makes a quite masterly analysis of the Church 
history of the time, and of the part which Mr. Gladstone took 
in making it. Sometimes he gives us at considerable length 
his own views of the subjects which occur, as in his discussion 
of the Gorham trial and the position and powers of the Privy 
Council tribunal. Into these discussions we cannot attempt 
to follow him. On the whole, he makes out his case. We are 
far from accepting all his arguments, and now and then he 
omits, we think, to make the criticism which circumstances 
call for. Surely Mr. Gladstone’s conduct in the matter of 
the Divorce Bill was unjustifiable. It was obstruction, and 
obstruction, though at the opposite pole to “passive resist- 
ance,” is equally contrary to good citizenship, And there is a 
suspicion of special pleading in the remarks on Mr. Glad- 
stoue’s anti-Vaticanism. Practically in the Syllabus the Pope 
denounced toleration. 





MR. WALTER CRANE'S REMINISCENCES.* 
Mr. Crane has not the gift of writing; and in these pages, of 
which there are all but five hundred, there is little that is 
interesting. This arises from the fact that the writer records, 
rather than comments upon, a multitude of small events, 
The reflections of an acute mind upon even trifling circum- 
stances are often very attractive to the general reader, 
specially when the owner of that mind frequently comes into 
contact with remarkable people. But what satisfaction is it 
to be told by Mr. Crane that he stayed at a certain country 
louse and that certain other distinguished people were 
there? What might have interested us would have been 
some report of the conversation and views of these people. 
Unlike Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. Crane does not bring clearly 
before his readers the people he writes about. Burne- 
Jones, Watts, and Morris are often mentioned, but never 
do we get any illumination of the character or genius of 
any of them. The conversation of Mr. Watts, for instance, 
was always deeply interesting, but none of it has been pre- 
ecrved for us here. All we are given are some short letters 
iu which Mr. Watts speaks in terms of great admiration of the 
picture which he possessed by Mr. Crane of “The Renascence 
of Venus.” This picture is its author's highest claim to 
consideration as a painter, and indeed is a work of great 
beauty. Mr. Crane complains that in England he has been 
labelled as a designer and decorator, and that he has not 
received sufficient recognition as a painter of easel pictures. 
Perhaps if all his works were of the high quality of the 
“Venus” this would not have been the case. Too often there 
has been visible in his exhibited canvases an incompleteness 
cuggestive of a cartoon and a carelessness of execution which 
has marred the qualities of the design. Also Mr. Crane 
seems sometimes so intent on preaching a doctrine that 
he forgets the artistic in the didactic purpose. There is 
of course a great deal about Socialism in the book before 
us, and much sympathy with “oppressed” people. In a 
fuolnote Mr. Crane disposes of the question of the Indian 
Mutiny, and tells us that he doubts whether the Indian 
peasantry are better off under our rule than under that of 
native Princes. Knowledge of Indian affairs, as is usual 
in such cases, has been derived from “my recent visit to 
India.” Mr. Crane constantly laments the tendency of 
Socialists to split up into hostile sects, and he tells us 
of a man who tried to bring about a reunion. The 
following sentence gives us an idea of how difficult a task 
this Mr. Reid had undertaken: “He even suggested a badge 
«ud a colour, but here again he was unfortunate; as purple 
which he fixed on, is too much associated with imperialism.” 
Mr. Crane seems to be a great writer of sonnets. Wherever 
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' he goes, like Mr. Silas Wogg, he “drops into poetry,” and 
| the volume is liberally strewn with these efforts. It is 
tantalising to feel how little the writer has told us in all 
these pages of the subject about which he knows so much 
and could write so well. Of the principles of design in rela- 
tion to the applied arts Mr. Crane is a master. To him not 
} only England, but the world, owes a great debt for what he 
| bas done and for what be has taught. Willingly could we 
spare the chronicle of small events and the exposition of 
Socialistic ideas for the thoughts of one so accomplished in 
this special division of the world of art. 





NOVELS. 
“ACT OF GOD.” ® 
Mr. Extro7t's tule of the voyage of an emigrant-ship is a 
conspicuous instance of a class of novel which, without being 
common, is yet typical of modern fiction. It extorts attention 
by its ability, but it is too brutal to be commended without 
reserve. Mr. Elliott is singularly well equipped in many ways 
for the task he has undertaken. He is—so we have seen it 
stated—an Irishman, and intimately acquainted with the 
classes from which emigrants are chiefly drawn. Again, his 
familiarity with sailing-ships, sailors, 2nd seafaring ways has 
been vouched for by experts, and carries conviction even to the 
layman. But he knows so much of his subject that he is 
overpowered by his knowledge. He either refuses to recognise, 
or fails to realise, the value of the art of omission. He is a 
strong but ruthless writer who uses his strengih like a 
tyrant. We do not deny the humanity of the great 
majority of his characters, but it is an ignoble humanity. 
The virtues displayed are generally of the primitive order, and 
the element of the Onpiades is at bestin abeyance. “ Act of God” 
is not only a novel without a hero or a heroine, but without a 
single character of an approximately heroic temper. The 
man to whom the beau-réle is assigned has certain engaging 
qualities, but the effect of his solitary act of renunciation is 
eclipsed by the odious and ineffective treachery to which he is 
driven by an artificialiy contrived necessity. To be more explicit, 
he shoots an innocent man, whois also his intimate friend, to im- 
prove the chances of preserving the life of three women,—one of 
whom has Leen his mistress and urges him to the crime, the 
second being the friend's sister with whom he is in love, while the 
third is in love with him. We donot say that the situation is in- 
conceivable, but that its introduction implies a wantonness of 
invention which in the gruesome sequel engenders nothing 
but sheer disgust. Mr. Elliott destroys his claim to be 
regarded as either an artist or a tragedian by deliberately 
misinterpreting the true function of tragedy. Horror, and 
horror alone, is the predominant impression derived from the 
catastrophe of his story. There is probably no life which 
makes more acutely for attraction and repulsion than life on 
ship-board, and these opportunities are multiplied to the n™ 
on the “old suailing-ship, fitted up temporarily to carry 
emigrants from Plymouth depdt to another in a colonial 
port,” which is the scene of Mr. Elliott's story. Discomfort 
and indiscipline are rife. The crew are mutineers tn posse. 
The doctor early gains the reputation of a Jonah, and 
successive disasters only confirm this view in the minds of a 
set of men who—to quote the dying words of one of them— 
believe more in superstition than in God. By way of contrast 
to the crew and emigrants, however, we have two saloon 
passengers, an artist and his sister, whose presence can only 
be accounted for by their Bohemian tastes, developed by a 
long residence in the Latin Quarter. Evea with these 
antecedents it is hard to understand what brought this rich, 
fastidious, and delicate decadent on board of an emigrant-ship. 
The portrait of Constance Palgrave is subtle without being 
altogether convincing. She talks either in a mincing, stilted 
way which belies her breeding, or with the frankness of a 
wanton. We are told that she resembled her brother in 
temperament but not in constitution; and mens prava tn 
corpore sano might well be taken to sum up her character. 
“ Her one altruistic part—the only part of this nature that 
she had ever played in this life—was sympathy with her 
brother.” In him “the emotions of the imagination had 
usurped those of daily experience; and with his sister life was 
a song of joy which was set to no music of immortality.” 
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Patrick Hudson, the handsome sailor of whom we have spoken 
above, is a gentleman by birth who had sacrificed a scholar- 
ship at Oxford and shipped as “boy” before the mast in 
order to gratify his latent desire for adventure. Another, and 
the foulest-mouthed of the crew, is a fair Latin scholar, and 
prompts the author to remark that “aclassic quotation from his 
lips was like ambergris from a diseased cachalot.” In short, the 
dramatis personae abound in “civilisation’s strange mistakes,” 
whose weaknesses and vices are delineated with such ferocious 
candour as to impair the sympathy of the reader, although he 
may be fascinated by the author's forcible and vivid presenta- 
tion. Mr. Elliott makes exceptions, it is true, not so much in 
favour of individuals as of the body of Irish emigrants whose 
squalid innocence is effectively contrasted with the sophisti- 
cated brutality of the sailors. But the only thing of which he 
writes with real affection and enthusiasm is the sailing-ship, 
and we may take leave of his powerful but repellent volume 
by quoting one of the few passages in which these sentiments 
find sincere and eloquent expression :— 


“A modern steamboat is a thing of machine-made beauty; but 
this old full-rigged ship, with her cambered bulwarks and square 
stern windows, and elegant skids with their balustered stanchions, 
with her tapering single mizen-topsail, and snowy kite of a main- 
skysail kissing the white clouds in one patch of colour, with spars 
shaped for love of form as well as for utility—why, she was a 
veritable sea-queen, a daughter of sky and ocean.” 





The Halo. By Baroness von Hutten. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—There is a reminiscence of Charles de Bernard’s very unpleasant 
novel, “ Un Beau-pére,” in the Baroness von Hutten’s new book, 
though the situation in “Un Beau-pire” is, if possible, even 
more unpleasant. It is difficult to conceive that any woman 
could be quite so depraved in mind as Brigit Mead, though 
Baroness von Hutten presumably did not draw the character 
without being convinced of its truth. The book is anything but 
agreeable reading, and it is to be hoped that the pictures of the 
extreme corruption of “smart” society are as exaggerated as the 
portrait of the heroine. Baroness von Hutten must forgive us for 
pointing out to her that a person who is “ Lady Sophy Brown” 
could not possibly be called by her friends “the grey-draped 
peeress.” But for this slip, the speech and ways of acertain set are 
welldrawn. The portrait of the violinist is an admirable sketch in 
the florid style, and it is a pity that the extreme depravity of mind 
which taints the atmosphere of the story like an unpleasant 
odour should prevent readers from enjoying the pictures of 
Anglo-French life in London, which are both amusingly and 
picturesquely drawn. 

The Wondrous Wife. By Charles Marriott. (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s.)—The main theme of the first part of this book is the contrast 
between the poet Austin Lisle’s life in London, and that of 
his wife Margaret, who for a very good reason has separated from 
him, and lives by herself in the country. The catastrophe which 
so often menaces a beautiful woman separated from her husband 
is about to overwhelm Margaret, and the sacrifice to duty which 
she makes at tha end is the outcome of the fine lines on which 
her character is drawn. Perhaps the two best portraits in the 
novel are those of Dr. Baines and Father Fabian Lester, though 
the latter is just a little conventional. Tho book is well 
written, and the last scene is specially striking. Margaret’s 
answer to the priest’s passionate appeal to her to show herself 
strong enough to support her unfortunate husband—“ Don’t 
shout at me, please, he’ll hear you”—can, as Father Fabian 
acknowledges, only be the outcome of “some perfect work 
of art”; and it is atriumph for the author that the reader should 
not feel that the heroine’s self-control is overdrawn. 

The Angel of Forgiveness. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—This is a novel of which it is almost impossible to 
say anything beyond a vague commendation without revealing 
the secret of the plot. This secret, when it is revealed in the 
course of the story, will probably be a surprise to many readers. 
But they will scarcely be satisfied. “Cousin Yvonne,” they will 
think, must have been made of iron to live as she did. And 
then they will ask: What made her act as she did? That we are 
not told; but there is only one offence which could be held to 
have justified her, and this it is impossible to imagine in the man 
who must have committed it. The way out of the dilemma has 
been happily contrived by Miss Carey, and the whole book is 
pleasant to read. We much prefer the love-story of Sydney and 
Thurston to that of which Getha, the autobiographer, is the 
heroine. 

READABLE Novets.—The Eternal Feminine. By Ada Cambridge. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—A story of life in Australia, which, 
though entertaining, will not greatly enhance the reputation of 





its author.—The Messenger, By Frank Frankfort Moore, 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—This is a story of John Wesley 
in Cornwall, another of Mr. Frankfort Moore’s courageous 
picturings of great historical personages, and, on the whole 
successful. Conspirators. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 6s.)—An ingeniously complicated story of crime, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
—__—@—_—_ 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 


The Life of Edward Henry Bickersteth, Bishop and Poet, By 
Francis Keyes Aglionby. (Longmans and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—Dr, 
Bickersteth’s biographer concedes that he was not a great Bishop, 
—i.e., he was not a governing Bishop. “He was too gentle and 
considerate,” we read elsewhere, “to make a very successful 
chairman,” and this about expresses his defect. The men who 
are always trying “ to get all they can out of the Bishops” were 
too much for him. But this does not prove that he was out of 
place, or that he failed to do a great deal of good. One compares 
him with Christopher Wordsworth of Lincoln, a man who was 
capable of doing and saying unwise things. There was a 
radiation of good influence from the two men. They were 
conspicuously sincere, “saints,” to use a word which has 
by no means lost its significance, in spite of all that 
has been done to désecrate it by private and official 
follies. Mr. Aglionby draws an attractive picture of the 
man, of his zeal for good works, his devoutness, his generous 
sympathy with all efforts that made for the benefit of others, 
The events of his life are easily told. He held the curacy of 
Banningham for three years and a half; the rectory of 
Hinton Marfell for about the same time; the incumbency of 
Christ Church, Hampstead, for thirty years; and the bishopric 
of Exeter for fifteen. Everywhere he won golden opinions. When 
he visited Banningham after an interval of more than forty years 
he found that he was not forgotten. As his biographer reminds 
us, Dr. Bickersteth was a poet as well as Bishop. At Cambridge 
he won the Chancellor’s Prize for English verse three years in 
succession. He published an epic poem, “ Yesterday, To-day, and 
For Ever,” the circulation of which was numbered by scores of 
thousands. It reminds us of Pollok’s “Course of Time.” This 
had a still more commanding success. Both works appealed to 
that poetic instinct which is dormant in many because they do 
not approve of what poets actually write. Mr. Aglionby gives 
copious extracts from the work. We will not criticise them beyond 
saying that the author had not found the secret of writing blank 
verse. His poetical fame will rest on his hymns. “ Peace, perfect 
peace,” stands in the first rank of this kind of literature. 


By Pandit Sivanith 
Sastri. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 5s. net.)—The first chapter 
is given to Ramtanu Lahiri’s ancestry and to the Rajas of Nadia 
and Krishnagar. Ramtanu was born in 1814, his father, a Kulin 
Brahman, being in poor circumstances. At the age of twelve he 
was taken to Calcutta by his eldest brother Kasan. There, not 
without difficulty, he obtained admission into the school started 
by David Hare, one of the pioneers of English education in 
Bengal. In 1828 he entered the Hindu College with a scholarship. 
A propos of these events, we get some interesting information 
about the early days of Indian education. One notable circum- 
stance is the debt which the cause owes to missionaries, the 
Government being for some time distinctly adverse. Rammohun 
Roy was now in the first period of his activity, and the young 
Ramtanu was attracted by him. The reformers had, of course, 
much opposition to deal with, and their supporters were not 
always prudent. It is strange, in view of what is happening now 
in India, to hear of young Hindus dancing round a Brahman with 
the sacerdotal mark on his forehead and shouting in his ears: 
“Wo cat beef; listen, we eat beef!” In 1833 the young Lahiri 
became a teacher, being put on the tutorial staff of the Hindu 
College, and secured the modest salary of thirty rupees per 
month; but out of this he supported his brothers in Calcutta and 
helped his friends. At this point Macaulay comes in. The 
question in which he intervened was that of Oriental v. Western 
learning. “I am quite ready,” said Macaulay, with characteristic 
decision, “to take the Oriental learning at the valuation of the 
Orientalists themselves. I have never found one of them who 
could deny that a single shelf of a good European library was 
worth the whole native literature of India and Arabia.” In 1846 
Ramtanu Babu returned to Krishnagar as the second master of 
the College founded there; in 1851 he was transferred to Burdwan. 
Meanwhile he had definitely broken with his race traditions, 


Ramtanu Lahiri, Brahman and Reformer. 
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having cast off the Brahmanical thread. He was consequently 
subjected to a very severe boycott. In 1852 he made another 
move to Uttarpara, where he became Head-Master of the English 
school. After some time he was pensioned, and he spent the rest 
of his life in Calcutta, dying at the age of eighty-four. His was 
a character which it is not easy to estimate, for we cannot realise 
the force of the adverse influences with which he had to contend; 
but we can see plainly enough a man of rare courage and single- 


mindeduess. a eee 

The Sea-Dyaks of Borneo. By the Rev. Edwin H. Gomes. 
S.P.G. 1s. net.)—Mr. Gomes, who carried on for a considerable 
time the missionary work to which his father devoted himself for 
many years, gives us here an interesting account of the Sea- 
Dyaks, the coast population of Borneo, quite distinct, we are told, 
in traditions and language from the Land-Dyaks who inhabit the 
He represents them as an amiable race, not at all 
of whom we 


interior. 
like, at least in ordinary life, the “ Head-hunters 
have read, somewhat slack in the matter of work, but, on the 


whole, decidedly above the average of barbarian tribes. As a 
fisherman the Dyak is a distinctly accomplished person. He has 


yarious beliefs, a strong faith in witchcraft, and some notion of 
another life, not unlike that which we see in the Homeric nekuia. 
We have also a brief account of missionary effort among this 
people. It has not as yet produced great results, but the prospect 
is anything but hopeless; much might be done if only the men 
could be found to do it. 


Dalmatia. By Maude M. Holbach. (John Lane. 5s.)—The 
story of the Dalmatian coast is a long and stirring one, from the 
time of the Caesars down to our own. One has only to look at 
its situation, its breakwater of islands, to understand this. Next 
to Italy, no Mediterranean shore holds so many and such splendid 
memorials of Roman and Venetian, more especially of the finest 
period of Venetian Gothic, the fifteenth century. Such towns as 
Ragusa, Spalato, Zara, Salona, have not long been rediscovered, so 
that the life of these places almost under the sun of the East is 
still mediaeval in many respects. A bulwark for years against the 
invading Turk, these famoas cities have a past and a present that 
must appeal to the traveller and the student. The authoress 
writes with an enthusiasm that is infectious, and sure to tempt 
the tourist in Italy to cross the Adriatic. The book is illustrated 
with good photographs, enough to give her readers a notion of 
the pleasures in store for them. The architectural glutton has 
an almost unending feast prepared for him, we may be sure, and 
the painter of types and customs will find rich material for his 
canvas. The same may be said of all the Mediterranean littoral ; 
but the unique position of this rich coast peopled by a brave 
race and the home of successive civilisations but little changed 
by modern conquests must of necessity spell the survival of 
much that is picturesque and local to the artist. 

The Pilgrim’s Staff. Selected and Arranged by FitzRoy Carring- 
ton. (Duckworthand Co. 2s.6d.)—This is one of those charming 
little anthologies we are always glad to welcome. The compiler 
tells us in a graceful preface that his friends having asked him 
for 2 volume of graver verse, poems divine and moral, to follow 
“ The Queen’s Garland ” and “ The King’s Lyrics,” he has collected 
from some three and a half centuries pieces that express all 
moods, from self-abasement to that faith in the divinity of the 
soul which can face unmoved the Great Unknown. He was the 
more willing as it gave him the opportunity of bringing into line 
those writers who are only read, perhaps, one day in seven. We 
start with Spenser, and we conclude with Heuley’s defiant “Out 
” and Stevenson’s exquisite requiem, 
”; so we have a suiliciently wide 


of the night that covers me 
“Under the wide and starry sky 
choice of religious and contemplative ideas and a no less instructive 
evolution of thought. A few portraits add to the attractiveness 
of the volume, which is one of those satisfactory half-crown’s- 
worths that lovers of good literature can never grudge either for 
their own or a friend’s table. 

The Story of Gloucestershire. By Norman Sawyer. (Norman 
Sawyer and Co., Cheltenham. Gd. net.)—Mr. Sawyer has 
made good use of the opportunity afforded by tho story of his 
county of giving an epitome of English social history without 
going outside its borders. The traces of the ancient British 
eccupation, the enduring monuments left by the Romans, the 
family feuds of the Berkeleys and the Nevilles over the 
Berkeley estates, the Civil War, constitute well-defined periods 
in the history of the county; and the life of the towns, those 
solidly built stone towns so characteristic of the district in the 
Modern Period, has come down to us with some detail. The 
author has touched on everything concerning his subject, and 
has treated the whole on broad lines. The result is a readable 
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and instructive book, embracing the period of which history or 
science takes notice, from the geological and prehistoric times 
to that of the County Council. 





Leading American Soldiers, 
Constable and Co. 


By R. M. Johnston, M.A. (A. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Johnston gives us in this 
volume an appreciation of thirteen “American soldiers.” When 
we classify them the result is interesting and suggestive. Two 
belong to the War of Independence (Washington and Greene). 
Next comes an interval of more than thirty years till we reach 
Andrew Jackson. Jackson’s military services lasted for six years, 
1813-18. Then comes Zachary Taylor, who, receiving his com- 
mission in 1808, was almost continuously engaged in Indian war- 
fare till the Mexican complications of 1845 came about. The war 
that followed resulted in the Presidency, a post which he occupied 
for less than two years. The next name in the list connects 
in a very curious way all but the first period of American 
military history. Winfield Scott was born in 1786; he 
distinction in the war of 1812-14, a thing not accomplished 
by many American he Indian warfare, 
and in the Mexican Campaign, aad when the Civil War 
broke out was for a time in chief command of the 
Northern forces. To the Civil War period eight out of the 
thirteen “leading American solders” belong. Five of the eight 
are Northerners,—Grant, Sheridan, Sherman, McClellan, and 
Meade; the South is represented by Lee, Jackson, and Johnston. 
It is that six out of the thirteen natives of 
Virginia, and three of the six, if we are to rank the whole number 
in order of merit, would probably stand first, the three being 
Washington, Lee, and Jackson. Putting Washington aside, for 
with him no son of the United States can rightly be compared— 
what he did for his country absolutely forbids comparison—Lee 
must stand first. He was as great as a man as he was asa soldier. 
Whether Thomas Jackson was not even greater is a question that 
never can be answered. His career was cut short. But he had 
done so much that many thought that if he had lived the 
Confederate cause would have triumphed. “If that be so,” as 
Mr. Johnston remarks, “we may less regret his early death.” 
This is an excellent book, and in treating it we have preferred 
description to criticism. 
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The Navy League Annual. Edited by Alan H. Burgoyne. 
(The Navy League. 
League Annual are these. 


1s.)—The valuable features in the Navy 
It enables us to grasp better, both in 
the mass and in the individual, what 
doing. The 
illuminating, and the disposition of the armament and the weight 
of metal obtained in a broadside ahead or astern are brought out 
and emphasised. 


our contemporaries are 


comparisons between ship and ship are most 


The Wild and Cultivated Cotton Plants of the World, by Sir 
George Watt (Longmans and Co., 
expert which we must be content 
present publication,” we read in 
“incorporates the field studies of perhaps twenty years, linked up 
with the results of a careful re-examination of the collections 
preserved in some of the chief herbaria of the world.” No less 
than fifty-one varieties are pictured. When one thinks of how 
other plants have been improved by knowledge and experiment, 
Sir George Watt’s labours acquire a new interest. 


30s. net), is the work of an 
with acknowledging. ‘“ The 
Sir George Watt’s preface, 


Stokes’ Cyclopaedia of Familiar Quotations, Compiled by Elford 
Eveleigh Treffry (W. and R. Chambers, 3s. 6d. net), contains 
“five thousand hundred authors.” The 
feature of the book is the copious index, filling more than three 
hundred pages. Obviously this the book’s 
chances of usefulness. If you want a quotation on a given 
subject, it is less likely to escape you if all the clues are given. 
With this may be mentioned a new volume in “Sonnen- 
schein’s Reference Series” (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 7s. 64.), 
Dictionary of Spanish Quotations, by T. B. Ilarbottle and Martin 
Hume. The book was commenced by Mr. Harbottle, and has 
been completed by Major Hume, a most competent person, by 
fited. 


from six 


selections 


largely increases 





whose co-operation the series is largely ben 

New Epirions.—The Science of Ethics. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) The Pleasures of Life. By 
Lord Avebury. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. net.)——Sermons at St. 
Paul’s and Elsewhere. By H. P. Liddon. With a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. (Longmans and Co. and 3s.)—A volume 
of selections from sermons published at various times. We 
give a warm welcome to a new edition of The Stories of Louisa 
Alcott, 7 vols. (Sampson Low and Co., 6s. per vol.) They are 
published in large octavo, clearly printed, and appropriately 





By Leslie Stephen. 
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illustrated by Harriet Roosevelt Richards, Jessie Wilcocks Smith, 
and other artists. The writer of this notice had the privilege of 
being among the first, if not the very first, of English critics to 
give Miss Louisa Alcott her dus of critical appreciation. A more 
profitable addition to aschool or private library could hardly be 
made than these handsome volumes. A book of well-established 
reputation, which first appeared in 1871, The Ceramic Gallery, by 
William Chaffers (Gibbings and Co., 35s. net), has been revised 
and edited by H. M. Cundall. Mr. Chaffers’s volume was intended 
by its author as “a pictorial supplement” to his “Marks and 
Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain” (many will remember his 
most useful manual of hall-marks on plate). It is now 
increased by the addition of a hundred new illustrations, and 
further improved by a change in the method of illustration 
and by supplying an index. 
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Adamson (J. W.), The Practice of Instruction, cr 8vo...(National Soc.) net 4/6 


Aldis (J.), The Queen of Letter Writers : Marquise de Sévigné (Methuen) net 12/6 | 
| Vaughan (0.), Vronina, er 8vo .. 


Allen (C. C.), Engineering Workshop Practice. cr 8vo (Methuen) 3/6 
Applin (A.), The Devil and Dolores, cr 8vo (Everett) 6/0 
Archer (W.) and Barker (H. G.), A National Theatre: Scheme and 

Estimates, 4to.. (Duckworth) net 
Arnold (E. C.), A Bird Collector’s Medley, tb. bis .(West & Newman) 
Atkinson (E. T.), A Garden of Shadows, cr 8V0 ......s0000+000(Macmillan) net 
Ault (L. and N.), The Podgy Book of Tales, 4to. (Richards) net 
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Avery (H.), Captain Swing, cr 8vo ...... ececeesenecoese 5/0 | 


3/0 


Raily (G.), Leading Icas of the Epistle to the Hebrews . ..(Simpkin) net 
6/0 


Barlow (Jane), Irish Neighbours, cr 8vo.. ... (Hutchinson) 
Bennett (A, G. D.), os Methods in the Treatment ‘of Heart Disease, 
CT BVO nseseecerseee .--(Simpkin) net 
Benson B. H.). Lord of ‘the World, cr r 80... (I. Pitman) 
Black te. F.), Allen Ruthven, Knight, er 8v0 R.T.S. 
Bolt (J.), The wt Nephew, er 8vo 
Bourchier (H.), A Great Renunciation, cr 8vo .., oi 
Bourne (G.), Memoirs of a Surrey Labourer, cr vo .. (Dackworth) 
Brown (G. B.), Rembrandt ; a Study of his Life and Work (Duckworth) net 
Buchanan (A.), She Loved Much, cr 8vo (Unwin) 
Buckley (W.), Cambia Carty, and other Stories, er 8vo.. 
Burns (J.), The Christ-Face in Art, cr 8vo 
Channel (A.), The Seamless Robe, cr 8vo.. 
Coke (H. J.), Sut Hatchways, cr 8vo 
Connolly (F.), Out of the Everyday World, 4to.. 
Conway (M. , Lessons for the Day, er 8v0 (Watts) net 
Cooke (R. J.), the Incarnation and Recent Criticism (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Crane (W.), India Impressions, 8vo -(Methuen) net 
Crosland (T. W. H.), Who Goes Racing, er 8vo . (Collier) 
Cunningham (D. D.), Plagues and Pleasures of Life ngal, 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 
Darwin (G. H.), Scientific Papers, Vol. I., roy 8vo (Camb, Univ. ore net 
David Brett’s A B C, 4to ovce ... (Dean 
De Crespigny (Mrs. P. C.), The Spaz nish Prisoner, cr ‘Bvo.. 
Deland (M.), An Encore, 8vo j 
Drayton (M.), Minor Poems, 4to 
Dumas (Alexandre), My Memoirs, Vol. II., cr 8vo ...... -- (Methuen) 
Emerald and Ermine, eS the Author of * The Marty rdom of. an oa a 
CP BVO .reserere 
English Ess “edited by THF ‘owler, cr 8vo. 
Faber (Fr.), rake of the Angels, 4to.. 
Fairbairns (A.), Cathedrals of England and W 
Fielding (S, G.), The New Vicar of Wakefield, cr 8vo 
Fisher (T. A.), The Scots iu Sweden, 8vo.. , 
Fraser (D.), The Marches of Hindustan, 8vo... 
Gomme (G. L.), Index of Archaeological Papers, 
Gordon (W. J.), Round About the North Pole, 8vo.. 
Graham (Sir R.), Fox-Hunting Recollections, 8vo (Nash) net 
Green (K. E.), C lanricarde Court, er 8vo ...... ..(A, Melrose) 
Gregory (C. R. ), Canon and Text of the New Testime ont, ‘Svo (T. & T.C a 
Grifsiths (A.), Clabs and Clubmen, &vo .(Hutchson) net 
Hackwood (F. W.), Old English Sports. 8vo ... (Unwin) net 
Hall (G.) and Barton (F, M.), A Santa Claus Book, 4to . ...(Dean) 
Hamilton (L.). A Nurse's Bequest, cr 8vo . 
Harrison (A.), England and Germany, cr 8v0. 
Harrison (F.), The Philosophy of Common Sense, cr 
Hawker (C. E.), Chats about Wine, cr 8vo .. fe 
Headlam (W.), "A Book of Greek Verse, cr 8vo “G ‘amb. Univ. Press) net 
Henley (W. E.) and Stevenson (R. L.), Plays, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 
Hewlett (G.), Sea Terms and Phrases, English-Spanish and § Spentate. 
English, 32m0  ...ssse (Griffin) net 
Hoyt (J. C.) and Grover iN. Cc. ), River Discharge, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 
Horan (f. 8.), A Call to Seamen, and other Sermons, cr 8vo (J. Murray) net 
Hughes (EF. L.), Squint and Ocular Paralysis, 8vo . K. Lewis) net 
Ting worth (J. R.), The Doctrine of the Trinity, cr 8vo . ...(Maemillan) 
Inge (W. R.), All Saints’ Sermons, 1905-7, cr 8vo........ :"( Macmillan) net 
James (M. R \, eS Datalogue of the MSS. in the Library of Trinity 
Hall, roy 8vo.. seseee +.(Camb,. Univ. Press) net 
Jones (C. E.), Fancies in Prose, "cr 80... (Nisbet) net 
Jones (F. A.), Thomas A. Edison, cr 8vo (Hodk dle r & Stoughton) net 
Kenealy (A.), Dr. Smith of , Anne Street, er 8vo (Digby & Long) 
Laidlaw (J.), Studies in the Parables, and other Sermons, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Lambert (P. A.), Computation and pemereiom, cr 8vo ., » Ginenes net 
Langbridge (R.), The Stars Beyond, cr 8vo.. nie sseeeeeee-s-( Nash) 
Lee (V.), The Sentimental Traveller, cr 8vo . (Manet net 
Lungo (L. del), Women of Florence, 8v0 ones (Chatto & Windus) net 
Macaulay (R.), The Furnace, cr 8vo J 
Mackenzie (M. C.), Poems, 8vo . 
Mackenzie (W. A.), The Black But . 
Mankind and the Church, by Seven Bi hope, cr 8vo.. 
Manucei (N.), Mogul India, 1653-1708, Vol. IIT., 8vo se Murray) net 
Marks (G. C.), Inventions, Patents, and Desigus (Technical Pub. Co.) net 
Miles (A. H.), A Book of Heroes, GR Bice ces cenesocececes woes ceccces (Hutchinson) 
Miles (E. H.), The Power of Concentration, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 
Millais(J.G.), Newfoundland and its Untrodden Ways, 4to (Longmans) net 
Mission of the Cross (The), by L. B., 16mo E. Stock) net 
Moncrietf (C, E. 8.), St. Mark and the Triple Tradition, er8vo (Nisbet) net 
Morris (M, C, F.), Nunburnholme: its History and Antiquities, 8v0 
(Clarendon Press) net 
Moule (H. C. G.), The High Priestly oy cr 8vo (R.T.S.) 
Murdoch (W. G. B.), The Spirit of Jacobite Loyalty, 12mo...(Simpkin) net 
Nesbit (E.), The Enchanted Castle, cr 8¥0  .....c6...cecssseeeevenee coneees (Unwin) 
O’Brien (Mra. W.), Rosette, er 8vo . (Burns & Oates) net 
Orr (J.), The Virgin Birth of Christ, cr 8vo. .(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Oxford Book of French Verse, 12mo .(Clarendon Press) net 
Penny (F. E.), The Inevitable Law, Cr 810 .....00.++++++000ee(Chatto & Windus) 
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Ramacharaha (Y. ), A Series of Lessons in Gnani Yoga.. . % N. gesiciea) 
Rembrandt: Etchings, folio. ..(Newnes) net 
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LIBERTY “AND co. PANELLING 
FURNITURE Regent St., London PAINTING 
in Tudor PAPERING 
eaceer AS DECORATING 
GEORGIAN , 
Queen Anno Styies Govimnvee or 
COSTS FREE 


ELLING 


Stained to Ig* per square 
any tone foot tixed 


Book of Designs Free 


OAK PAN 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 

100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
“ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN- 


INSURANCE THE WORLD, 
COMPANY, LTD. 
FIRE, LIFE, 
ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY, 


BY SPECIAL | ff 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


SOLID 





Head ' North John St., LIVERPOOL 


Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 





TOTAL FUNDS over £13,590, 000. 


\DENT'S WATCHES & CLOSK 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & as 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade- Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO. Lid., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


SRADE-MAR. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchazge E.C. 
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ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrices: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 
The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents. : 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Is a Real Home for Books. It Affords Protection from Dust 

and Damp, and Adapts itself to the Growing Needs of the 

Book-lover—Always Complete, yet always capable of Exten- 

sio—Handsome Appearance—Excellent Quality and Perfect 
Workmanship Throughout. 





Write at once for Descriptive Booklet No. 18, showing 
itustrations of Various Sizes and Styles, with full 
Particulars and Prices -Sent post-free on application. 





WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 











LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
DRUCE & CO., BAKER ST., LONDON, W. 
CURTAIN FABRICS OLD CHIMNEY PIECES 
SILK AND WOOL FABRICS OLD OAK-PANELLING 

REPRODUCTION OLD STYLE WALL PAPERS 
PERSIAN AND TURKEY CARPETS AND RUGS 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Estimates FREee. 


HAMPTON S 


OLD 


will be happy’ to 
send you _ free of 
charge their new 


book T 384, entitled :— 


‘“*Furnishing Schemes of 
Refinement & Character.’’ 


Only Showrooms— 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 


S.W. 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to Tue Puptiswer, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, London, W.C. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
G UILDFORD. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED, 


AN OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE standing in its own Grounds of about 
1l acres, 


Known as MILLMEAD HOUSE, 








On the Ground Floor— 
Three Reception-rooms, Housekeeper’s Room, Kitchen, Pantry, 

and the usual Offices, 
First Floor— 

| Seven Bedrooms, One Dressing-room, Two Bathrooms, 


| Top Floor— 


Four Bedrooms, Dressing-room, 
W.c. on each Floor. Two Staircases to First Floor. 
Servants’ Bedrooms in addition to those referred to above approached by a 
third Staircase. 

Large Coachhouse, Stabling for Six Horses, and Coachman's Rooms over. 
Good Garden, very fine Lawn, Conservatory and Vinery, Gardener's Cottage, 
good Vegetable Garden. 

Extensive Cellarage in the Basement of the House. 

Gas and Water laid on. 

Excellent Modern Sanitary Arrangements. 

Hot-Water Heating. 

Ten minutes’ walk from railway station, but away from any main road and 
secluded, 


RENT £225. 
ALEX. H. TURNER & CO., Guildford. 


TEIXRANSFER of HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for BOYS on the S.E. Coast. 33 boarders; gross receipts 
last twelve months over £4,000. Splendid premises, specially built for 
Preparatory School purposes, occupying excellent position. Accommodation 
for about 60 boys. Gymnasium, Sanatorium, Private Chapel, Cricket Field, 
&c. Exceptional opportunity for Principal of good Preparatory School 
desirous of removing his boarders to larger premises at the seaside. If 
desired a partnership could be arranged.—For further particulars apply T683, 
care of Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. No charge to purchasers. 
( PENING FOR SCHOOL.—British Columbia.—Trust- 
worthy information can be given with regard to an opening for a 
High-Class Boys’ School, suitable either for one man or two in partnership. 
Applicants should be well qualified in Modern Side subjects. Must have 
|} capitdl, but no premium required except agency fee.—Apply to Mr. R. J. 
BEEVOR, The Scholastic Clerical and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





C= OF LEEDS SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
STAFF VACANCIES, 





Owing to the preferment of several Leeds Secondary Teachers to the 
position of Head-Master or Head-Mistress of Secondary Schools elsewhere, 
to the promotion of others to the Staff of the City of Leeds Training College 
for Teachers, recently established, and to the rapid development of Secondary 
Education, there are a few immediate vacancies in the six Secondary Schools 
attended by 2,500 pupils, and managed by the Leeds City Council. There 
will be a number of additional vacancies in all groups of subjects for 
Assistant-Masters and Assistant-Mistresses in January, in April, and in 
September, 1908, 

A scale of Salaries for Secondary Schools is in operation, and there are ample 
opportunities for promotion for young, enthusiastic, and capable teachers. 

The persons to be appointed must hold a University Degree, or an equiva 
lent qualification. 

Forms of Application may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

JAMES GRAHAM, 
Secretary for Higher Education. 

Education Department, Calverley Street, Leeds. 


QHES HIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, RUNCORN. 


of the above Mixed School are about to 
up his duties at the commencement 


The GOVERNING BODY 
APPOINT a HEAD-MASTER to take 
of the Next Term (January l4th, 1908). The present number on the register of 
the School is 165, Salary, £250 per annum. Applicants must be Graduates of 
a University situated in the United Kingdom, Applications, stating qualili 
cations and experience, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, must be sent to the undersigned not later than November 16th 


next. Canvassing not permitted. 
JOHN W. LIGHTBURN, 
Education Offices, Runcorn. Clerk to the Governors. 
October 29th, 1907. 
OUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTER- 
SEA.—WANTED, in January next, a RESIDENT TUTOR, to act as 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD, qualified to train Lufant Teachers 
and to teach Elementary Mathematics to the Students. ‘Training and 
Experience in Teacbing essential.—Application, stating fully qualifications, 

age, &c., to be made to the PRINCIPAL 


7ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM.— 
hk 4 BATH ROW GRAMMAR SCHOOL.--WANTED, in January, an 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. Good Latin essential. Salary £190.—Forms of 
application and further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham, to whom applications and 
copies of testimonials should be sent not later than November l4th 


A SSISTANT-MASTER REQUIRED in January (o 


teach Mathematics on new methods and general subjects in important 























Preparatory School. Athlete and Churchman essential. Salary not less 
than £180 per annum, non-resident.— D 14,225,” Messrs. TRUMAN and 
KNIGHTLEY, Education Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 


London, w. - See a bs noes Lae 
PDARTNER WANTED, HIGH-CLASS PREP. SCHOOL. 

| South, Receipts about £4,500, Beautiful premises and grounds, v irsity 
man with ample capital desired.—Messrs. NEEDES, 7 Arundel Street, 
Strand. 
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DUCATIONAL PARTNERSHIP.—An experienced 
Tutor who has been established 9 years as an Army and Civil Service 
coach wishes to meet with a University Graduate (with moderate capital) to 
manage his Classes in London. Advertiser has a good connection and could 
offer incoming partner a commodious furnished house.—Further particulars 
on application, ‘‘RECIPS,” Guardian Offices, 5 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


ECRETARY.—A LADY, with finent French; German 
and Italian; and a good knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, and Proof 
Reading, DESIRES a SECRETARIAL or LITERARY POST for whole or 
part time; resident or daily. Has had experience of literary work. Would 
travel. Good testimonials.—‘* W.,’’ care of Sees, Whitehouse and Ethering- 
ton, 48 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOUH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 














LECTURES, &c. 
RITISH CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION. 


To Urno.tp Persona, Liperty AND Personat ResPonsisi.iry. 


President: Rt. Hon. LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, K.T. 
Past President: LORD HUGH CECIL. 


B.C.A. LECTURES, followed by discussion, 
At the WHITEHALL ROOMS on MONDAY EVENINGS, at Eight o'clock, 
From October 14th to December 16th, 1907. 


4th.—“* The Problem of Unemployment.” 
By Rev. P. S. G. Propert, M.A. 


Nov. 


Tickets for the above Lectures may be obtained from the Secretaries of the 
Association, at the Office, 23 Charing Cross. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

The HALF-TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, November 11th. 

Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine ; for the Teachers’ Diploma 
(London); the Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge); and for the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination, 

There is a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 

Students may attend the Art School who are not taking other subjects at 
the College. 

A Single Course in any subject may be attended. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Students who desire 
it, by a fully qualified Woman Teacher. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACIERS, 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £15 for one year, are offered 
for the Course of Secondary Training beginning in January, 1908, 

The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding a Degree in 
Arts or Science. 

Applications should reach the Head of the Training Department, Miss 
MARY MORTON, M.A., not later than December 4th. 

—_— COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal— Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspector’s Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women 
Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 





GEORGE'S WOOD 








T “ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level, 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 


Teaching (St. George's College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
York. 


QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kD Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resilent 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 

J}DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton Coliege, Cambridge ; Mediswval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrate.! Prospectuses ou application, 


T. ELPHIN’'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy ouly. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 


School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Education on modern lines. 
University successes. Games. Health, ha eases, and moral training of pupils 
first consideration.—Principal: Miss BROTHERS. 


Sik KDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only, Eutire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea, PRINCIPALS—Miss E, YOUNG, N.F.U., and Miss WILTSHIRE, 














(JHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special course; 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 


Bursarics and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


hyp tng ~ PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — a, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

EALTH STUDENTS,.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H, J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rey, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

VYHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges aud 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Edueational 

and Medical Gymuastics ou the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket. Tennis, &. 

















pus CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. ‘The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Lon loa 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H, L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, OFFERS an EFFICIENT TRAINING. 
EDUCATED WOMEN here fiud an attractive vocation. Gymnastics (Ling's 
System), Remedial Movemeuts, Massage, Anatomy, Hygiene, Zsthetic Move- 
ments, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games, &c. Send for Prospectus. 








K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—lor Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennia, 
Sea-Dathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘leacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
YRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special eases. 


veae: HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 

School for Girls of gool social positiou. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds, 

Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 
ber EK GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 

studied. Gymnasium, Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 








ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special atteution given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Teunis, hockey, &c. 


[OL Raeron E.—ST. HELEN A’S.—Boarding School for 

Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


H IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 





AUTUMN TERM from SEPTEMBER 23rd to DECEMBER 20th. 


NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of Evgland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teuuis,—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education, Special attention to development of character. —Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whinecroft, Crowborough, a 
JOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
‘4 Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
_ BLvON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX, The HALF-TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, November 7th. 
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IC A’S, 
S* nO KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 


Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. _ 
Excellent Education on modern lines, Large Statf of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 

SPECIAL DEPAKTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 








Principals : 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. - 
HERTS. 


* SCHOOL, WATFORD, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 


Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymuasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL: 
FOURTEEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Classical, Modern, and Science) of £15 15s. per annum will be open for 
competition in November next. Ten for two years ; four for one year.—Full 
varticulars and eutrance forms of A. J, AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, 
jictoria Embavkment, E.C. 





OoOOTHAM SCHOOL, YOR K. 
(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907. 

A new feature for post-Matriculation Students isa CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
including Economics and Modern History with special reference to existing 
Political Institutions and Social Problems, 

The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 





Beet HAM SCHOOL YORK. 
The AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 19tb. 


For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the School Prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


lala 


NEAR 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the Sehool. 


tatters PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
rticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


RIVATE PUPILS.—Rev. F. F. BRACKENBURY, 

Rector of Streat, Hassocks, RECEIVES three or four BOYS who 

for any cause are unfitted for school life. Facilities for cycling, riding, golf, 

tennis. Reference is permitted to E. Hawtrey, Esq., St. Michael's, 
Westgate-on-Sea, and to parents of former pupils. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
_ For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


[sar GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
_Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, January léth, 1908. 
Hea«|-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. - Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advautages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers and Clereymen.— apply HEAD-MASTER, 





PAR K 
READING, 


SCHOOL, 
































Qu NDLE SCHOOL. 


Ao EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
on DECEMBER 10th and llth, when Scholarships of £70, £40, and £30 











Will be offered.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
SCHOOL, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ 
. ‘ CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C, 

FIYE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on 
December llth, 1907, will be compet for on December 3rd, 4th, and 5th. An 
ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on December 11th 
at 1.30 p.m.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


[ue LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


4ASTBOURNE COLL EG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 
Rev, F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, fives-court, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibitions 
for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
S:-O ZO OB. 


ELS TED 
i Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR MOUSE 
or BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS ¢ '0-£20) awarded annually 
daly. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
URSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


ASRICULTUR AL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


‘ Trained ou Barm of 1.000ucres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Ridmg, aud Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 

















728208 COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr, STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
mnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
chools in the last ten years. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) 
ou DECEMBER 4th to 6th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees, ew and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 
OVER COLLEGE.—President: H.R.H. The PRINCE 
OF WALES, K.G.—NEXT SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOV, 
2lst and 22nd.—Particulars from Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, MLA, 
Winners of Ashburton Shield, 1906. Successes in 1907 include :—Two Firsts 
(Classics and Theology) at Cambridge, 4th Woolwich Entrance, 8th for R.E., 
and Two University Prizes. 


4 PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 























FOREIGN. 


ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors, Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
Highest refereuces.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blauche, Paris. 

HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French ey acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


I IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Holiday pupils received,— 





at Wren's. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, 
Address: BRIT(SH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
JLLES. DESSEN, Rue des Gournemands Fécamp, 
Seine Inférieure, France, TAKE ENGLISH BOARDERS for moderate 
rices (by the month or by the year). French, German. Ref,: Mr. le pasteur 
acomk, St. Romain-de-Colbose, Seine luferieure, France; Mr. le pasteur 
Huraut, Lillebonne, Seine Inférieure, France. 
ARISIENNE, 22 ans, trés adroite pour enfants, couture 
intérieur, DESIRERAIT PLACE AU PAIR, de préferenge famille 
Anglaise. Donnerait référence Londres.—Adresser, Mile. VUILLET, 19 Rue 
Suint-Roch, Paris. 
ERMANY.—Highly recommended EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES. First-rate Visiting Professors. Best 
advantages for LANGUAGES and MUSIC. Finishing Lessons in all Subjects. 
Iudividual care. Very healthy situation.—For Prospectus apply Miss 
PINCHES, Téchterheim, 5 Bambergerstrasse, Berlin, W. 


EIMAR, BUCHFARTER ST. 19.—High-Class Home- 

School for Girls, combining all the comforts and refinements of home 

with the liberal culture of foreign residence. Principal, Miss BEALE, B.A. 

(Hon.), assisted by English, French, German, and Italian teachers,—Terms, 
£100, inclusive of everything but music and laundry. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermo.tpstr., 

RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 

able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 

rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. Daily lessons. Enylish, 
French, Spanish known, Moderate terms. Highest refs. givea aad desiret, 





























coon anceneenenennenee _ ——— 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
COOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS m this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge), Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. fhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and gifte sume 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 53053 Central, 


pe Oa TiO BR, 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate iuformation relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Englaud or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without c — to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Ab .—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Pta., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“ Triform, Loudon.” 











143 Cannon Street, 




















Telephoue No. 1854 (Gerrard), 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANCHESTER WHITWORTH INSTITUTE.—The 
EXHIBITION GALLERIES will be CLOSED TO THE PUBLIC on 

and after MONDAY, November 4th, for rearrangement of the Collection. Due 
notice will be given of their 5 
By , EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Clerk. 


A BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
th, Massage 





Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Ba 
Electricity. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, S. DEVON.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Wiuter resort. 
utiful country. Sea and moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through express trains from Paddington, Midlands, and 
the North.—Full Prcepestes from the PROPRIETOR. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced ical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


PILEPSY.—ONE or TWO BOARDERS, either sex, 
RECEIVED in pleasant home on small estate in the country. Pretty 
grounds. Driving. Latest sanitation; good water. Advertiser many years’ 
experience in mental work. Unexceptional references.—Apply “‘ K.," Water- 
gate House. Adelphi, Strand, W.C. 


HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE ss LONDON, W. For the Permanent Accommo- 
dation of YOUNG CHILDREN whose Parents are Abroad, and for those who 
need a Safe and Happy Temporary Home for their little ones. The house is 
arranged in suites of Day and Night Nurseries, each to accommodate 3 or 4 
children of varying ages. Young Infants and Delicate Children are in 
Separate Nurseries. Terms—From 30s. to 2 guineas a week.— For particulars 
and permission to view the Nurseries yipely to the PRINCIPAL of the 
Norland Institute, 10 Pembridge Square, London, w. 


A\YPEWRITING in all branches. Careful work 
guaranteed. Per thousand words, from 1s. 1d.—Address, Box 212, 


The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


YPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work va Loy Terms, 10d, per 1,000 tara No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lioyd Square, London, W.c 


A] ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 

~*~ Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 

mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 

of all high-class literary matter receive careful and prompt consideration. 
Telegraphic address : ‘‘Syndicate, Kendal.” 


USIC BY MAIL.—We will send : any Musical Publication 

free by return it at lowest current price. Immense stocks. Our 

New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 

, 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
don, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


AMILY RECORDS, PEDIGREES, 
Memoirs, and other Works printed under special expert supervision. 
Also ever ——. of General Printing. Write for Estimates.— 

GERRARDS LTD. (The Westminster ——, Producers of Printing of 


Distinction at 4114 Harrow Road, London, W wi SP Nee 
ADVERTISE 


WouR PUPILS 

YOUR SCHOOL by wearing Hatbands and Badges of distinctive 
colouring and style. We shall be pleased to supply these woven to your 
own and Shades. Write and tell us what you want, 


DAVID SHAKESPEAR & CO., COVENTRY. 


‘of Guaranteed Excellence. 
6 Ib., 28.; 91b., 2s. 11 lb., 38.; 141b., 3s, 6d.; 211b., 5s, Carriage 
my Dressed * tor he Rong ’ Assorted or one kind only. Quick eveez. 
a portiennes post-free. Selected Cured Fish.—_NORTH SEA FISHERIE: 
COMPANY, Dept. Mt. 7, Grimsby. 



































ISH. —Family Gelections 





URE CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 
made from Pasteurized Cream. Soestes eye! Gold Medal, 
Royal —— Society’s Shows, 1904 and 1905. to private customers 
by 1 post.—For terms, apply to MANAGER. OX OPERATIVE DAIBY 
SO IETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry. 


ATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey - style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—41b., 38, 7d.; 44 Ib., 33. 10d. ; 
5lb., 4s. 1d.; 54 1b., 4s. 5d.; and 6 Ib., 4s. 10d. each. 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 








MAPLE & CO’S 


EASY CHAIRS 


ARE 


REALLY COMFORTABLE 


Call and see them. There are 
HUNDREDS to CHOOSE FROM 


Illustrated Catalogue ‘‘ Chairs” <ent free 


LONDON BUENOS AIRES PARIS 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... 65,000,000, 


8.¥. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 

£37 16s. WEST INDIES (SUMMER WEATHER 
ROUTE), MARSEILLES, GIBRALTAR, TENERIFFE, BARBA- 
£3 ST. KITTS, JAMAICA, CUBA, &c., MADEIRA, TANGIER, 

MARSEILLES, 54 days, November 23rd—January 16th. 
£11 lls, BARCELONA, ALGIERS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES, RIVIERA. 
£16 16s. JAFFA for JERUSALEM, HAIFA for GALILEE or DAMASCUS, 
PORT SAID for CAIRO, PYRAEUS for ATHENS, NAPLES, February 


8th—March 7th. 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


R.™8-?: se2 ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C. and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 











SPECIAL TOURS. DECEMBER—MARCH. 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


83 days, £55; 60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70, 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 





)EVOLT OF SOME BISHOPS AGAINST THE NEW 
MARRIAGE ACT; and THE REFORMATION NEEDED FOR ky 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND.—Sermons on these subjects will be sent ou 
application, gratis and post-free, by a | ee Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, 
B.A, Annesley Lodge, ampstead, 





EVERSIONS and LiFe. INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS ted thereon u by the EQUITABLE “REVERSION 4BY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
___ Esta ablished 1835. Capital (Paid wy up) : £500, 000, 
peers ner for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
pon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 


to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








MEDOC. 


INNES SMITH & CO,, 


THE UNION BANK OF 





See 22a; °*"* AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent G L E N A * D I E 7 
oF this yh tne, Te alts 14/6 93 Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., Established 1837, Incorporated 1890 
wine usually sold at much carriage paid. . . 
= INISH ISLA. Paid-up Capital .....cessse:ssu:seseeseeessf1,500,000 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 


St., Liver 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 
pai 


To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 


erpool. 

Meggre. 3 sae SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
anch 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co. 33 George St., Croydon. 


Reserve Fund... eceeeeece -». 41,170,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, EC. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 





Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Rau Station, ding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 


LIVERPOOL: 87 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 





COLOUR 








ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


quury MOTOFRIEZE 


The accepted standard of comparison. 


ALLSCAPE 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUABE, W. 


TELEGRAPHIC BEMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, 08 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Clumates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from = local 
“Kk” Agent. Where there 13 no “ K” 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain ies 
"_ Manufacturers, Kendal, Bug 


“K” SHOES. 


(and 13 others). 





WOOLLEN 
FACTORY, Ltd. 
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If people only realized the 
benefit of Mustard, no trouble 
would be considered too much 
to keep the Mustard-pot re- 


plenished. 


Colman’s Mustard 


is appetizer, flavouring, tonic 


and digester in one, 
No table is properly laid 


without it—no substitute 
should be accepted. . . 





Waterman’s 
ideal FOUNTAIN 


PEN 
Waterman's ideal should accompany every 
traveller; it is always ready to use, no matter 
when you want it. You may find occasion to 
write out-of-doors—you can comfortably do so 


if you pessess a Waterman's ideal. 


Waterman's ideal frees you from the necessity 
of using the Boarding-House Pen or the Hotel 
Pen, which, passing from hand to hand, are 
spoilt long before your turn comes. 


“Eleven years ago HAROLD BEGBIE gave me the Water- 
man’s Ideal with which I am writing this, and I calculate 
that I have written between 15 and 20 millions of words 
with this one nib, and it is still as good as ever.” 

—E. KAY ROBINSON. 


Prices: 10/6, 15/-, 17/6, 21/-, and upwards. In Silver and Gold for 
Presentation. Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. Booklet post-free from L. & C. 
HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. (New York: 173 Broadway.) 





Ah, fill the Pipe :—what boots it to repeat 

How Time is slipping underneath our Feet: 

Unborn To-morrow and dead Yesterday. 

Why fret about them if To-day be sweet ! 
—Omar-Khayydm (modernised). 


A PIPE of 


PLAYER’S 
“NAVY” 
MIXTURE 


MAKES 


Yesterday a pi nt me Ys 

To-day a time of sweet enjoyment, 
and its anticipation 

To-morrow brings peace of mind and 
contentment. 


IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
Mild, 5d. oz. Medium, 43d. oz. 


Send for Testing Samples, post-free from John Player and Sons, Nottingham, 











A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 


In Ting at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 





T. C. & E. C. JACK 
The CHILDREN’S PUBLISHERS 


Publishers of the 
TOLD TO THE CHILDREN 
THE CHILDREN’S HEROES 
SHOWN TO THE CHILDREN 

And Other Series. 





“Messrs. Jack are one of the flourishing firms which, from a Scottish 
origin, have come to the front among English publishers, and brought an 
enterprise and a resource to bear upon their progress which are quite their 
own. Within the past few years they have made a new vogue of the coloured 
gift-book, and invariably the quality of the text and illustrations is higb, the 
intention is equally so, and the execution and finish of the volumes are beyond 
reproach. Few books have greater beauty of exterior, for instance, or more 
inherent —— in their pictures and letterpress than ‘The Golden Stair- 

."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Golden Staircase 


LOUEY CHISHOLM, js. 6d. net. 


Over 200 Poems Chosen for Children. Printed 
in beautiful type on an ample page, and containing Repro- 
ductions in Colours of 16 Original Drawings by M. Dippin 
Spooner. The collection includes a large number of pieces 
of more recent date by such writers as CHRISTINA Rosset, 
Sir Francis Doyie, R. L, Stevenson, Henry NEwso tr, 
Morra O'NEILL, JupGE Parry, Nora Hopper, Fiona 
MACLEOD, Mrs. TYNAN HINKSON, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
Miss ALMA TADEMA, 8. Bargtng-GouLp, Canon BEECHING, 
Mrs. ALLINGHAM, NORMAN GALE, EUGENE FIELD, W. E. 
HENLEY. 


“ There is scarcely a writer of verse who makes an appeal in any way to the 
young who has not been laid under contribution.” —Standard, 


Our Island Story 
H. E. MARSHALL. 7s. 6d. net. 
Has, ina remarkably short s of time, become the most 
popular of English Histories for the Young. 


“The child is to put this volume, not at the lesson-book end of the shelf, 
but with ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and the like. So the preface suggests, 
rightly. It is eminently readable; a success, we should say, in what looks 
much easier than it is, —telling a story in simple words.""—Spectator. 


There are 30 Illustrations in Colour by A. 8. Forrest, 


, 
Scotland’s Story 
By the Same. 7s. 6d. net. 
** A worthy successor to this author's delightful ‘ Our Island Story.’” 








—Seotsman. 
*« Nothing could be better for the young student of history than this well- 
printed, well-illustrated volume. The coloured plates by Skelton, Hassall, 


and Shaw Crompton we cannot praise too highly."—British Weekly. 


The Child’s Life of Jesus 


Cc. M. STEEDMAN. 1s, 6d. net. 


The 30 Reproductions in Colour from Drawings by 
PAUL WOODROFFE. 





t theme should 


‘The simple, ample, but reverent treatment of this 
@ best gift-book of 


win immediate recognition for what must be considered 
the season.” —Athenzum, 





The Enchanted Land x.i3'xtain 
LOUEY CHISHOLM, 7s. 6d. net. 


Companion Volume to “In Fairyland,” the most popular Christmas 
Book of 1904. 30 Coloured Plates and Binding Design 
by KATHARINE CAMERON, 
** Louey Chisholm is a born story-teller.”—Athenzum, 
“Tt is needless to dilate on Mrs. Chisholm's skill as a story-teller, since her 
art has already gained her a secure place in the affections of the little ones of 
this country.”—Manchester Courier. 


Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare is. 6a. net. 


With 20 Reproductions in Colour from Drawings by N. M. Price. 


“ We have never seen a better edition of this attractive book.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


. = , 
The Pilgrim’s Progress 
Byam Shaw Edition. 10s, 6d, net. 
30 Illustrations in Colour by Byam SHaw. 
Set in beautiful type and elegantly bound. 
“A sumptuous edition of Bunyan’s immortal work.”—Record, 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books. 


Book I—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book III—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 
In 4 vols. 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 36s, 
ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
Svo, 16s. 1865. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 
2 vo vo, 21s. 3. 
OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 

VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey. and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
NEW YORK, CALCUTTA, and BOMBAY. 


HAVE YOU READ? 


THE SPIRIT JUGGLER 


A STRIKING 
PSYCHIC AND THEATRICAL NOVEL 


BY OLIVIA M. TRUMAN 
6/- 


F. V. WHITE and CO., LONDON, 


The United Service Magazine. 


[Established 1829,] 
Annual Subscription, post-free, One Guinea. 
Contents, November. 

Speed in Battleship Construction—Closer Action—The Home 
Fleet: a Criticism—The Coming Struggle for Sea Power— 
India’s Weakness—The Hundred Years’ War—The Campaign 
in Bohemia, 1866—Note on von Moltke’s Grand Tactics—Arma- 
geddon, &c., &e. 








London: 
WILLIAM CLOWES and SONS, Ltd., 23 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





BOOKS ON SOCIALISM. 


COMPLETE SET POST-FREE, 1/-, 


1. “AN EXPOSURE OF SOCIALISM.” ... > 
2.**THOU SHALT NOT STEAL” . . . . . 1 
8. “‘THE CRIME OF POVERTY.” . . . . . 2d. 
4. “INDIVIDUALISM AND SOCIALISM.” . ., id- 
5. “*THE PROBLEM OF WEALTH.” - «ie oe 
6. “THE STORY OF MY DICTATORSHIP.” (An 
Exposure of Popular Fallacies.). . 6d. 





“L. V.” PUBLICATION DEPT., 376-77 Strand, London, W.C. 
Enclosed please find Postal Order for One Shilling, for which 
I rr I ii iin cnkncienneseMeavecccGekcncssnceesecneseseteicecacs 


CUT THIS OUT.) 
OOKSELLING EXTRAORDINARY.—Thousands of 


the Best Books at from 25 to 80 per cent. below the original prices. 
Largest and best Stock of Second-Hand and New Remainder Books in the 
World. Write for our November Catalogue.—W. H. SMITH and SON, 
Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 
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“ Quotation, sir, is a goud thing ; there is a community of mind 
in it; classical quotation is the parole of literary men all over 
the world.”—Dr. JOHNSON, 


STOKES’ CYCLOPADIA 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, 


773 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; half-mor., 7s. 6d. net. 


Containing 56,000 Seicctions from 600 
Authors. With a Complete General Index 
and an Index of Authors. 


Compiled by ELFORD EVELEIGH TREFFry. 


This Volume will prove of immense value to Clergy men, 
Teachers, Public Speakers, Literary Men, and Readers generally 
Commercial men, too, will be wise to study its pages, ag a 
suitable extract will often prove an effective advertisement nor 
is an apt quotation to be despised as a happy method of clinching 
a business transaction. 


Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, &c., post-free, 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London and Edinburgh, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 
AMERICANS IN LONDON 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Ww 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
GROUND ASH PAPERS.—The Hofbrauhaus. By Rorsrray 


URST. 
THE FOOTBALL SPLIT. 
AN IRISH STONEWALL COUNTRY. By “Marnrop.” 
GOLF AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 
GRAYLING FISHING IN HEREFORDSHIRE. 
THE INCOME FROM GROUSE MOORS AND FORESTS. 
Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &e. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 

“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “* Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &c. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “* Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which wo remuneration is expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


OOKS WANTED, £20 each offered.—Thackeray, Vanity 
Fair, 20 nos., 1847-48; Aldine Poets, 53 vols., cloth, Pickering’s Edition ; 
Browning's Pauline, 1833; Barrett’s Battle of Marathon, a Poem, 1820; Flore 
et Zephyr, par Theophile- Wagstaffe, with 8 plates, 1836; Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakefield, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766; Horace Hornem's Waltz, 1813; Lamb's 
Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., paper boards, 1807; Paradise Lost, 1607; 
Margaret Nicholson’s Poems, 1810 ; Tamerlane, and other Poems, 1827; Scotts 
Waverley, Ist. Ed., 3 vols., paper boards, 1814; Walton's Angler, 1653 ; Lord 
Li lford’s Birds in 36 parts. £4 each offered for Casanova Memoirs, 12 vols, 
1894; Assurance Magazine, first 13 vols.; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols. 1814 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT. ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
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occurs in recognising the myth or legend dealt with in Prints, Netsuke, Tsuba, &c., all of which 
have their origin in the legendary lore of the Mongolian race. Mr. HENRI L. JOLY’S LEGEND 
IN JAPANESE ART is a work which no Collector can afford to do without. Turning from a Print 
or Netsuke, the Collector is able at once to identify the myth illustrated, so simple is the method of 
classification adopted. His book contains a description of the Historical Episodes, Legendary 
Characters, Folk-Lore, Myths, Religious Symbolism, illustrated in the art of Old Japan, and contains 
upwards of 700 Illustrations, 16 Full-Page Colour Plates, and 500 pages of text. The price is four 
guineas net, and it will be ready on November 6th. One of the best-known Collectors in this 
country, who has had an opportunity of examining an advance copy, characterises the book as A 
GREAT WORK. 


oO” of the chief difficulties of collectors of Japanese objets dart is the difficulty which frequently 


NOTHER important art book, and one which is practically the result of fifty years’ continuous 

study, is HUBERT AND JOHN VAN EYCK: THEIR LIFE AND WORK, by 

Ww. H. JAMES WEALE. Not only does it contains an infinite amount of original research, 

but indeed leaves little or nothing for a future biographer-critic to tell Mr. WEALE dis- 

covered Gerard David and disentangled his principal works from Memlinc’s, with which they 

were then confused. The book contains 41 Photogravure and 95 other Reproductions, Ready 
November 14th. 


the Government, an unbiased opinion from abroad will be of peculiar interest to all who 
are interested in theatrical matters. The recent startling development of dramatic art, a development 
which has taken us from ROBERTSON and TAYLOR to WILDE and SHAW—from “ Caste” 
to “Man and Superman”—is a matter almost of international interest. Dr. MARIO BORSA’S 
great book, THE ENGLISH STAGE OF TO-DAY, has been excellently translated by Mr. 
SELWYN BRINTON, and will probably be considered a standard work for very many years to 
come. The price is 7s, 6d. net. Ready November 6th. 


— a period when the office of Censor is occupying the attention not only of the public, but of 


N November 14th I propose publishing a fascinating book, by S. BARING-GOULD, entitled 
DEVONSHIRE CHARACTERS AND STRANGE EVENTS. The work will contain 
58 Illustrations, including many portraits from unique paintings, and 62 chapters dealing with 
subjects so varied as “Wife Sales,” “White Witches,” “Pirates,” “Smugglers,” “Jack Russell,” 
“Dr. Budd of Plymouth,” “Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Chichester,” “ Prout,” and “ Haydon.” 
Many of the strange, daring characters in this Collection are not to be found in any other place, 
not even in Prince’s “ Worthies,” to which famous volume it practically becomes an indispensable 
supplement, It is even more, for many of the subjects dealt with in its 832 octavo pages are 
events rather than worthies. It is claimed that Mr. Baring-Gould has far exceeded all past records 
in producing an entertaining volume. The price will be 21s. net. 


ITHERTO no illustrated edition of THE POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 

has appeared. The new edition I have prepared has been carefully edited and annotated for 

the press by the Poet’s Grandson, E. H. COLERIDGE, who also contributes an Introduction. 

The feature of this volume is a series of upwards of 100 Illustrations by a new Artist, GERALD 

METCALFE. There are over 500 pages of text of what may be called THE edition of Coleridge. 
The price is 10s. 6d. net. 


N November 6th will be issued THE HEART OF GAMBETTA, from the French of 
FRANCIS LAUR, in which is narrated the influence of MADEMOISELLE LEONIE LEON 
upon the destinies of an unhappy country through her unfaltering love and comradeship for 
the statesman who may be said to have saved France. The book contains many dramatic and 
touching episodes of the devotion of the lovers, and brilliant side-lights are thrown upon that period 
so critical to France. The question of GAMBETTA’S interview with BISMARCK, the subject of 
the recent controversy, is thoroughly dealt with, and a special feature of the English version will be 
Mr. JOHN MACDONALD’S remarkable introduction. There are Portraits and other I]lustrations, 
and the price is 7s. 6d. net. 


OLLOWING on the publication of EMILIA PARDO BAZAN’S powerful novel, THE SON 
OF THE BONDMAN, I announce another story which a reader, to whom I first sent it, 
decided was the work of a famous novelist sent to me under a wom de guerre. The author, 


however, is E. W. DE GUERIN, and the title of the book is THE MALICE OF THE STARS, 
and the price is 6s. 


HE ISLE OF PURBECK, by IDA WOODWARD, with 36 Coloured Illustrations by 
JOHN W. G. BOND, which I announced a fortnight ago, will be ready on November 6th. 
Price 21s. net. 


JOHN LANE 


THE BoDLEY HEAD, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
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“Thies splendid contribution to Catholic literature.” 


LIFE OF ANTONIO ROSMINI-SERBATI. Translated and Abridged from the 
Italian Work in 2 vols. by the Rev. G. B. PAGANI. With a Preface by the BISHOP OF SALFORD, 
and a Frontispiece Portrait. 9 in. by 6 in., 502 pp., buckram gilt, gilt top, 7s. net. 

“We are glad to welcome this well-written life of one who, from every point of view, deserves the 
highest respect, but to whom the Catholics of this country and Ireland owe an inextinguishable debt of 
gratitude. The history of this religious founder takes in many other enterprises, all of which bear the 
stamp of his towering genius, his marvellous capacity for work, his unalterable patience, and his firm 
faith.” — Universe, 18 Oct. E 

“The personality of the subject of this biography has always been an attractive one, and the popu- 
larity his titute in England must ensure a warm reception here for this presentment of its 


founder.”’"—Catholic Book Notes, 21 Oct. 
SCIENCE IN LIVING AND THE CREATOR’S PURPOSE IN 
HUMAN LIFE. By JOHN WILLIAMSON, F.R.H.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

From the Preface.—‘* Notwithstanding the innumerable agencies at work to stem the tide of human 
misery, the world continues to sigh and groan over its troubles and unrest......1t is the general failure 
to trace the connection between suffering, disability,and non-success, and the abnormal action of the 
physical and mental organism, that forms the mystery of life to those who regard suffering as inevitable. 
...«.. Ample materials now exist for forming a fairly sound judgment upon our Creator's purpose in the 
whole scheme of our earthly existence...... The book has a direct personal and practical application to 


the ordinary reader of every grade and class.” 
London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patroys—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipexst—The BISHOP of LONDON, Vice-Presipeyt—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuarrman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Deputr-Cuairman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
SrcreTarr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. AcTuaRY and Manacer—F RANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.1.A. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,242,820. Annual Income, £453,897. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464 


LOW PREMIUMS. Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 

LARGE BONUSES. are onan EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE, 

NEW AND SPECIAL Application is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 

POLICIES. New Policies, with Valuable Options. 

1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 
rate—during lirst ten years. 

2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
before pension age. Option to commute for Cash. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily etfected by 
direct communication with the Office, 2 and 3 Tae Sancruary, Westminster, S.W. 























Admitted by the Profession to be the Most Valuable Remedy ever discovered. 


J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE. 


The only Palliative in 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM - - 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 


Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. 


Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6. 


Dr. 





The Best Remedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
Acts like a charm in 


DIARRHGA, DYSENTERY, 
and CHOLERA - - - 








To avoid disappointment, insist upon having Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD.,;R. ANDERSON & CO. 
5 5 ’ 
BELFAST. ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Geuts’ 3/6 Gents’ 3/11 ,, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
CAMBRIC 
“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
POCKET Rosrson & CLeaver have a 








Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
Ladies’ 26 . Ladies’ 2/9 doz | — 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub. 


rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
world-wide fame.” —Queen. 


anufacturers, &c., on application. 
SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 


LISTS POST FREE. 


COLLARS, Gentlemen’s 4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH perdoz, Cuffs for Gentlemen from 6/11 


scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BOOKSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 


per doz. MATCHLESS field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE 

COLLARS, CUFFS, t fold Fronts INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Cuffs odies , - -- 

i a Fine Long Duane Street, mid York, neue MEssrs. 

LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per }doz.| BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 


—_——_ (to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the $-doz. 


U.S.A.,and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NewsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tur 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, LD, 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 








Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 
Goods should be sent to 
40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Trackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET. reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 


Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s 





Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions aud 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO,, 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 


BOOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said ; 





and WM, DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 








ee 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For NOVEMBER contains 


The Grand Tour after Blenheim, 
By A. T. S. Goodriek, 
The Fly on the Wheel. 
Chaps. 5-9. 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston, 
Author of “‘ John Chilcote, M.P' 


Two Diplomatists. 
I. Talleyrand. II. Metternich. 
By Charles Whi 
Rabid. i ag 


A Subaltern of Horse. 
Book II.—Chaps. 9-10. 
By the Author of “ On the Heeis of De Wet.” 


Snobs. By S. Macnaughtan, 
Latter-Day Saints. 


Musings without Method. 


William Pitt the Elder— Pitt's 
Eloquence—The Triumph of 1759 
—The Revolt of the American 
Colonies—Pitt’s Vacillation—Sir 
Richard Jebb—A Finished Scholar 
—His Translation of Sophocles. 


The Political Campaign. 
Queen Victoria’s Letters, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
No. 369. NOVEMBER, 1907. 

Tue Seconp Cuamper. By Andrew Carnegie, 

Some Racial CHARACTERISTICS OF NorTuery Indu 
anpd BenGat. By Ameer Ali, C.LE. (late a 
Judge of H.M.’s High Court of Judicature in 
Bengal). 

Foiktore anp Derrres or Soutn Inpua. By the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of Madras. 

Tue Porrent oF Yarmoutu. By George W. E. 
Russell. 

Tue Anetican CuurcH tx America. By Herbert 
W. Horwill. 

Aw Experment ry Rorar Lrerartes ror Scxoor 
aNnD Home. By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 








of Hereford. 

Tue Vittace Scnoor. By John C. Medd. 

Foreign Remepres For Eneuisa Poor-Law 
Derects. By Edith Sellers. 

Tue TraininG OF Mipwives. By the Hon. Lady 
Acland. 

Tue Earty History or Lonpon ADVERTISING. 

y . Williams. 


Mapame Lovise pe France. By the Hon. Mrs, 
Maxwell-Scott (of Abbotsford). 

Liynagvus. By the Rev. Canon Vaughan. 

THe AUTHENTICITY oF ANcrIENT LITERATURE, 
SrcvutaR aND Sacrep (concluded), By the 
Right Rev. Bishop Welldon. 

Wart I Learnt at THE Saton p’Avtomys. By 
Frederick Wedmore. 

Tar Swiss Mrmuitia System—a Repty to Mr. 
Hanoip Cox. By the Right Hon. Lord Newton. 

Mr. Suaw’s Preraces. By J. A. Spender. 

London: Sporriswoopr & Co., Ltd., 
5 New Street Square. 


CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW. November. 2s. 6d. 

Tur Pope's ENCYCLICAL AND THE CRISIS IN THE 
Roman Cuurcu. By the Rev. W. E. Addis. 
Queen Vicroria’s Lerrers. By the Rt. Hon 

Sir Algernon West, G.C.B 
IpEALIsM AND Potitics.—I, By Professor Henry 
Jones. 
Oxrorp FINance. 





By W. R. Lawson. 


A Seventeentu Century Torsror By Julia 
Wedgwood. 
Wao was Kine Artuur? By J. E. G. de Mont- 


morency. 
A Lorp or Misrute. By W. F. Alexander. 
= Inpiay Proptem. By Norman Lamont, 
ae 
Trape Unionism rmx Germany. By Dr, Edward 
tein. 
Foreien Arrairs. By Dr. E. J. Dillon, 
Literary SuPPLEMENT :— 
LITERATURE AND EpvucaTion. 
Reviews or Booxs. 
____ London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


THE DEAF CAN HEAR. 


Use the Unique Vibratory Conversation 
Tube. A proved Scientific Triumph. 
iF YOU are deaf, write to us. We can help 
you to hear ordinary conversation. Invention 

endorsed by eminent aurists. 

Pamphlets and testimonials sent free by the 
UNIQUE VIBRATORY CONVERSATION 
TUBE CO., 

86 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 


By “ Museus.” 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT The Royal Collection 


THE SEVRES PORCELAIN 
OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
AND WINDSOR CASTLE 


By GUY FRANCIS LAKING, M.V.O., F.S.A. 








PUBLISHED BY COMMAND OF 
HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 


ESSRS. BRADBURY, AGNEW & CO. have pleasure in being able to announce the 
publication on November 12th of a magnificent volume sumptuously illustrated with coloured 
plates, being the third of the series of volumes describing and illustrating the rare and artistic 

treasures comprised in the Royal collection. 


The present volume is devoted to the “Sévres Porcelain of Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle,” in which the priceless objects of what has been described as the “ Porcelain de luxe of 
Kings” is unapproachably unique in the History of Art, as regards both quality and extent, including 
every representative type amongst its numberless specimens, and more than equalling in variety, 
selectness, and magnitude all other collections throughout the world. 


Mr. Guy Francis Laking, who by the King’s Command has undertaken the historical description 
of the collection and selected the objects for illustration, provides an interesting introduction in 
which, in addition to a lucid sketch of the growth and development of the Sévres porcelain 
manufactory from its foundation by Louis XV., is explained how the Royal Collection under the guidance 
of the best expert knowledge has succeeded in becoming possessed of some of the finest productions. 


The supreme excellence of the collection has not hitherto been known to many outside of the Royal 
circle, as no previous description of the priceless gems has been permitted, and it is only now 
through the solicitude of His Majesty that these hereditary treasures are here made known. 


By the new discoveries in the science of printing in art colours, the design and the extremest 
delicacy of the subject painting can be rendered with an absolute fidelity hitherto unattainable, so 
that the plates which are here given as illustrations of the superb specimens in this collection 
convey in every detail of form, design, and colour an exact portraiture of the work of the various 
master minds whose genius has for two centuries made the products of the Sévres manufactory to 
occupy the highest place in the triumphs of Ceramic Art. 


In the production of this handsome volume especial care has been exercised in the preparation 
and execution of the 56 Coloured Plates (on which 63 subjects are represented), and these are 
remarkable for their excellence as exhibiting the highest achievement in the art of printing in colours. 


The size of the volume will be imperial quarto. 


The binding will be in half-leather, with the Royal Monogram impressed on the front side. 
The number of copies printed is strictly limited to 450 for sale, of which many are already 
subscribed for, and no further copies can afterwards be produced. 


PRICE TEN GUINEAS NET. 
Copies may be ordered now for delivery at the time of publication. 


** Prospectus, with Specimen Plate, will be sent free by post on application. 





London: BRADBURY, AGNEW & CO., 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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Mr. Heinemann’s New Books. 


MY DOUBLE LIFE: 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH BERNHARDT 


With many Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s, net.* 
“Will be eagerly devoured by innumerable readers wherever the English 
language is spoken. ‘The book has the stamp of authenticity on every page; 
it is Sarah Bernhardt all over.” —Times. 


A HISTORY OF SCULPTURE 
By ERNEST H. SHORT. 
With 112 Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net.* 





























































TWO BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOKS. 


BELOW THE CATARACTS 
By WALTER TYNDALE. 
With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s, net. 
Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 150 copies, £2 2s. net.* 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF FRANCE 
By HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S., and HESTER MARSHALL 


With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 copies, 42s, net.* 





VOL. II. (1815-1819) of 
THE MEMOIRS OF 


THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE 


With Portrait, 1 vol., 10s. net.* 
Uniform with the above, 108. net. 
Vol. I. (1781-1814) is already published, and Vol. III. is in the press. 


THE LAST DAYS OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTE 


By G. LENOTRE, Author of “The Flight of Marie Antoinette.” 
Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net.* 








WILLIAM PITT, 
EARL OF CHATHAM 
By Dr. ALBERT vou RUVILLE. With 16 Portraits, 3 vols. 


emy 8vo, 30s. net.* 





e 











NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS. 
Illustrated, 6s. net each. 


JEANNE D’ARC 
By T. DOUGLAS MURRAY. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF HENRY IRVING 
By BRAM STOKER. 


THE CHILDREN AND THE PICTURES 
By LADY TENNANT. 
Illustrated from the Great Masters, 63, 
“One of the happiest books for children that we have seen.”"—Times, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE SHUTTLE 
By Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT, Author of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


THE WEAVERS 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER. 


THE ORCHARD THIEF 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “Folly Corner.” 
SCARS. by Cc. R. STONE. 
THE PROGRESS 0F HUGH RENDAL 
By LIONEL PORTMAN. 
EVE NORRIS _ By CLAIRE DE PRATZ 








* Prospectus of these Works on application. 


Mr. Heinemann's illustrated Autumn Announcement 
List post-free. 








Londuu: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE ELECTION OF ISABEL. 
THE ELECTION OF ISABEL. 


A wise and very amusing story dealing with the 


Femininist movement by Mr. RONALD MACDONALD. 


WORLD.—“‘It would not be easy to name a rival to the entirely 
admirable example of the writer’s talent, which now appeals with 
complete & propos to public favour by a captivating combination 
of wit, wisdom, good feeling, good taste, and a truly diverting 
style.” 


HIS FIRST LEAVE. The New Novel by 
HIS FIRST LEAVE. & “4&8 Harken, 


“ This tale of yours, of love and strength and beauty, 
*His First Leave’ (Arnold), is, if I must guess, 
A man’s for love of truth and sense of duty, 
A wowan’s for its charm and tenderness.” 
—Punch to Mrs. Harker, 


THE DESERT VENTURE. 4 Fire 


THE DESERT VENTURE. rranx save 


Nottingham Guardian.—*' A stirring romance of African Empire which bas 
been very ingeniously aud successfully compounded on the basis of the 
Lebaudy enterprise, and the stories of some French military expeditions,” 





A Lurid Picture of Russia To-day. 


OUT OF CHAOS. 


A Personal Story of the Revolution in Russia. By Priycg 
MICHAEL TRUBETZKOI. Cloth, 6s, 


NOTICE.—Lieut. Loyd Alexander’s great book 
of travel, “FROM THE NIGER TO THE 
NILE,” will be ready immediately, in two 
volumes, profusely illustrated, Early orders 
are recommended, 











NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
ACROSS PERSIA. By E. Crawsuay Wituuxs, 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 12s. 6d, net. 
Evening Standard,—*' Travel books are often very well written in these 
This is highly diverting. Mr. Williams has a noticiug eye and a fresh ope 
too breezy style.” 


MEXICO of the TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
By Precy F. Marrix, F.R.GS. 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Llus- 
trations and Map, 303. net. 

Morning Post.—‘‘It has the great merit of being at the same time com- 
een ae entertaining; it is admirably arranged and beautifully 


THE GROWTH OF MODERN NATIONS; 
a History of the Particularist Form of Society. Translated 
from the French of HENkI DE TOURVILLE by M. G, Locu. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

Birmingham Post.—‘ This is one of those rare books that make a sure and 


unforgettable contribution to a reader’s mental equipment. The book is 
remarkable for its scope and range of thought, the masterly boldvess of its 
generalisations, its power of epitomising epochs of history, its logic, its 


orderly arrangemeut of ideas, its lucidity, its power to enchain the attention.” 
An Ergqlish Version of “Mes Origines.” 


MEMOIRS OF MISTRAL. 


Rendered into English by Constance Maup. Demy 8yo, 
with Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 

Tribune.—‘**To many cultivated English readers Miss Maud's translation 
will reveal an undiscovered realm of gold.” 

MODERN STUDIES. By Ouiver Exton, M.A., 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Liverpool. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Outlook,—“ Mr, Eltou’s studies are full of enlightenment and keen pleasure 
for those who read great books.” 


A Well-Known Authority on a Fascinating Hobby. 

MY ROCK-GARDEN. By Recrivatp Fanner, 
Author of “The Sundered Streams," &c. Large crown 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MYSTERY OF MARIA STELLA, 
LADY NEWBOROUGH. by Sir RatpH Payne- 
GALLWEY, Bart. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

Daily Mail.—* Altogether a very strange story.” 
Liverpool Post.—‘‘ An amazing and little-known historical romance.” 
A Charming Book for Boys and Giris. . 

THE GOLDEN PORCH: a Book of Greek 
Fairy Tales. By W. M. L. HurcuHinson. With Illustrations, 
crown 5Svo, 5s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY. 
By W. B. DrumMmonp, M.B., Author of “The Child: his 
Nature and Nurture."’ Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Tribune.—‘ May well be recommended to the notice of parents.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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MESSRS. BELLS NEW _ BOOKS. 








Mesi3rs, Bell’s Full Autumn 


List, or Prospectuses of any 


of the Books mentioned below, will be sent on application. 





Post 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMAN JOURNALS OF 
FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. 
Edited by FRIEDRICH ALTHAUS. Translated from the 
Second German Edition by Mrs. GUSTAVUS W. 


HAMILTON. 


“Of the things and the people he saw it is impoasibie to give even an outline 
bere. Few people, one might imagine, could have written a dull diary of 
events in Rome between 1852 and 1874; yet few could have combined so vivid 
an account of the steps in the struggle between old and new with so accurate 
a judgment of the forces at work and so haunting a spirit of affectionate 
reverence for the old. He loved Rome, and he understood, if he could not 
love, the Latin character. To read his journal is to see Papal Rome through 
keen but reverent eyes.” —Times 





Small 4to, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
QUEEN MARY’S BOOK. 


A Collection of Poems and Essays by Mary Queen of Scots. 
Edited by Mrs. STEWART ARBUTHNOT. 
[Ready Immediately. 
*,* This is for the most part a collection of Mary Stuart’s own writings, 
translated into English, some of them for the first time. They comprise early 
school themes or essays, drawn from MSS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 


Paris, the Imperial Library, St. Petersburg, the Bodleian, and the State Paper 
Office, and a collection of short Poems. The Editor supplies au Introductory 


Essay. 





Demy 8vo, with 7 Portraits, 14s. net. 
THE ELIZABETHAN RELIGIOUS 


SETTLEMENT. 
A Study of Contemporary Documents. By HENRY NOR- 
BERT BIRT, O.S.B., Priest of Downside Abbey. 


*,* This is not a controversial book, but is simply an attempt to estimate the 
— of the account given by the earlier historians of the national change of 
religion effected in 1559. By a study of the original letters, despatches, 
official returns, &c., of the period, an endeavour is made to reconstruct a 
picture of what actually happened, and to gauge the sentiment of the bulk 
of the nation towards the religious changes. 








16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


DAILY THOUGHTS FROM HORACE. 
Selected and Arranged by the Hon. F. H. WATKINS, D.S.O., 
Commissioner of Turk’s and Caicos Islands. 





Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


DARWINISM TO-DAY. 


A Discussion of Present-day Scientific Criticism of the 
Darwinian Selection Theories: together with a_ Brief 
Account of the Principal other Proposed Auxiliary and 
Alternative Theories of Species-Forming. By VERNON 
L. KELLOGG, Professor in Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
[Ready November 13th. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
6 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


DYER’S HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE. 
From the Fall of Constantinople. Third Edition, Revised 


and Continued to the End of the Nineteenth Century by 
ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 


“For the general reader, and even for the historical student who is content 
with anything short of original research, Dyer’s book is indispensable.” 
—St. James's Gazette, 


2 vols., 5s. each. 
GILBART’S HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 
AND PRACTICE OF BANKING. 
By J. W. GILBART, F.R.S. New Edition, Revised by 


ERNEST SYKES, B.A. Oxon., Secretary of the Institute 
of Bankers. 


NOW READY.—3ls. 6d. net. 


CHARLES TURNER, ENGRAVER. 
By ALFRED WHITMAN, Author of “The Print Collector's 
Handbook,” “Masters of Mezzotint,” &c. Small colombier 
8vo, with 32 Illustrations in Collotype, 31s. 6d. net. Also 50 
Large-Paper Copies on Hand-made Paper, with the Plates 
on Japanese Vellum, £3 3s. net. 
*,* This volume is uniform with Mr. Whitman's volumes on Cousins and 


S. W. Reynolds, and contains a Life of Turner, with a full descrjptive catalogue 
of engravings executed by him. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE “BRITISH ARTISTS” SERIES. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
GEORGE MORLAND. 


By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With 4 Coloured Plates 
and 78 other Illustrations. 





Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW TO COLLECT POSTAGE-STAMPS. 
By BERTRAM T. K. SMITH. With 48 Plates, illustrating 
upwards of 750 Specimens, 6s. net. 


Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW TO COLLECT CONTINENTAL 


CHINA, 
By C. H. WYLDE. With 40 Plates, and upwards of 600 
Facsimiles of Marks. 





Crown 4to, 5s. net. 
THE PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK. 
The Story of Peter Pan Retold by DANIEL O'CONNOR 


from the Play by J. M. Barrie. With 28 Illustrations in 
Colour by ALICE B. WOODWARD. 





The various scenes of this extraordinarily go children’s play have been 
ideally reproduced by the sympathetic art of Miss Woodward, and are beauti- 
fully printed in colour by Messrs, Hentschel. There will be no more popular 
Christmas book for young people. 





THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
NEW AND CHEAPER UNIFORM EDITION. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 
“It may justly be claimed for the charming Endymion Series that it is the 
best illustrated edition of the British poets that has yet appeared,” — Studio, 

POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and Decorated 
by RosperT ANNING Bett. With an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A, 4th Edition. 

POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. Iilustrated and 
Decorated by Byam SuHaw. With an Introduction by 
RIcHARD GARNETT, LL.D., C.B. 3rd Edition, 

POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. [Illustrated 
and Decorated by RonerT ANNING BELL. With an Introduc- 
tion by Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. 

POEMS BY TENNYSON. Illustrated and Decorated by 
ELEANOR FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. 

ENGLISH LYRICS from Spenser to Milton. Lllus- 
trated and Decorated by R. ANNING BELL. With an Intro- 
duction by JOHN DENNIs. 

THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. [lustrated 
and Decorated by W. HEATH ROBINSON. With an Introduc- 
tion by NOEL WILLIAMS, 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 


THE DOINGS OF BERENGARIA, 
By SHELLAND BRADLEY, Author of “An American 
Girl in India.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Like the author's last book, this volume gives, in a series of amusing 
sketches, a picture, drawn from life, of Euglish Official Society in India, 


THE STORY OF AN ALPINE WINTER. 
By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND, Author of “True Tales 
of Mountain Adventure,” “Cities and Sights of Spain.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

A tale the scene of which is laid at St. Moritz, and which embodies an 





account, from an expert's point of view, of the social life and healthy sport 
which are now s0 characteristic of Switzerland in winter. 





London : 





GEORGE BELL and SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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NOW READY . 





Volume I of the 


Cambridge History 


of 


English Literature 


Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Master 
of Peterhouse, and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 


IN BUCKRAM, gs. NET 
IN HALF-MOROCCO, 15s. NET 


Volume I of this work is now ready. The sub-title is From Tu» 
BEGINNINGS TO THE CrcLEs oF Romance and the chapter 
headings, which give fuller indication of its scope, are as 
follows :—I, The Beginnings; II, Runes and Manuscripts ; 
III, Early National Poetry; IV, Old English Christian 
Poetry; V, Latin Writings in England to the Time of 
Alfred; VI, Alfred and the Old English Prose of his Reign; 
VU, From Alfred to the Conquest; VIII, The Norman 
Conquest ; IX, Latin Chroniclers from the Eleventh to the 
Thirteenth Centuries; X, English Scholars of Paris and 
Franciscans of Oxford; XI, Early Transition English ; 
XII, The Arthurian Legend; XIII and XIV, Metrical 
Romances, 1200-1500; XV, Pearl, Cleanness, Patience and 
Sir Gawayne; XVI and XVII, Later Transition English; 
XVIII, The Prosody of Old and Middle English; XIX, 
Changes in the Language to the Days of Chaucer; XX, The 
Anglo-French Law Language. 


Zolume II, which will be published early in 1908, will deal with 
Piers Plowman, Richard Rolle, Wyclif and the minor poetry 
and prose of their age not already dealt with in Volume I; 
Gower, Chaucer and the Chaucerian School; the beginnings 
of English prose; and those of Scots literature; the 
work of the Westminster press; the early days of public 
school, college and university life; and the early religious 
drama. 


The work will be completed in fourteen volumes, and will cover 
the whole course of English literature from Beowulf 
to the end of the Victorian age. As in the case of The 
Cambridge Modern History, each chapter will so far as is 
possible be the work of a writer specially familiar with 
its subject, while the Editors will be jointly responsible 
for the whole. 


All the volumes will be sold separately, price 9s. net each in 
buckram or 15s. net in half-morocco. But there is a special 
subscription price for the complete work in either binding, 
namely, £5 5s, net for the buckram (payable in fourteen 
instalments of 7s. 6d. on publication of the separate volumes), 
and £8 15s. net for the half-morocco (payable in fourteen 
instalments of 12s. 6d.) Subscribers may send in their names 
to any bookseller. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE 


a 


THE 
NATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


November, 1907. 


Episodes of the Month. 


British Foreign Policy—Past and Present. By the Right 
Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B. 


The Church and the Nation. By the Bishop of CARLISLE 


The Secret History of the Papal Encyclical. By JUNIUs 
ROMANUS. 


The Cant of Unconventionality. By Lady ROBERT CEcIL, 


A Word with a Critic. By the Hon. and Rev. EDWARD 
LYTTELTON (Head-Master of Eton). 


A Dialogue. By B. H. HOLLAND, CB. 
American Affairs. By A. MAURICE LOW. 
Oxford and a Commission. By A. D. GODLEY. 


Why the Englishman is Despised in Canada. By 
CHARLES WATNEY. 


Beer and the Briton. By B. C. PRAED. 
Some Impressions of Kerry. By Sir HOME GORDON, Bart. 


The Poetry of George Meredith. By Professor PELHAM 
EDGAR. 


Invasion. By the MILITARY CORRESPONDENT of the Times, 
Greater Britain and India. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, §W. 





SIXTH THOUSAND. 
Price ONE SHILLING net. 


RELIGION FOR ALL MANKIND 


Based on Facts never Disputed. 


By Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A, 
(Formerly Vicar of Healaugh). 
“The work is one to be earnestly commended to all searchers after truth.” 
—Brighton Gazette. 

** Its contents are full of value and of great interest...... an attractive style 
is sustained with great success, though the problems dealt with are the most 
stupendous ones which men have to consider.”—Guildsman. 

“Mr. Voysey is decidedly worth reading...... It is always matter for con- 
gratulation when the problems of life are di d with candour and common 
sense.”’—Literary World. 

“Mr. Voysey has been long known as one of the most thoughtful defenders 
of religion against the attacks of the Atheist and Agnostic, and in this volume 
he appears at his best......No one has put the argument for a divine and 
conscious governance of the world more convincingly than he.” 


—Sheffield Daily Independent, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Testimony of the Four Gospels 
Concerning Jesus Christ. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

«The basis of this book is a denial of the particular Scripture authority for 
the sayings of the historic Jesus, a denial that, logically, includes the beautiful 
and persuasive utterances ascribed to the Saviour, as well as those that, 
seoming contrary to a perfect moral character, have been rejected by 
Unitarians. This leaves Mr. Voysey free to believe in an ideal Christ con- 
sonant with the author's Theistic views.”—Dundee Advertiser. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 





NEW EDITION OF 


THE POEMS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


In 1 vol. royal 16mo, 736 pp., with Photogravure Portrait 
a Pencil Drawing executed by — at the age of 19, one 
3s. 6d. net; limp leather, 4s. 6d. 

In this Edition Rossetti’s Poems Ay as far as possible, in the 
order in which 7 were actually written, with the sestotation to its place ia 
** The House of Life’ of the Sonnet formerly withdrawn. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

2 vols. small Stn, oe printed in Antique Type on Hand-made Paper, 
with 20 Pho’ Plates from Rossetti's own Pictures and 
Designs, Epanese Vellum, Art Linen Sides, price 32s. net 





London, Fetter Lane: C. F. Clay, Manager 





Messts, ELLIS, 29 New Bond Street, W. 
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First Edition Exhausted on Day of Publication. 
Secend Impression Just Ready. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


Edited by RALPH NEVILL. With Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, 15s. net. 


RONICLE.—‘‘Here is a jolly volume, and it should 

Te MEY live long and reach the ripeness and tolerance of this 
pao among grandmothers. For Lady Dorothy has discovered and practised 
Srert détre d-mére.’ She has lived long, she has had many interests, she 
has touched life at every point between the garden and the Cabinet ; she has 
known nearly ev body of importance since Watts ited her portrait as a 
little maid from school—-and such a sweet little maid—in 1844. She has sat 
d watched the world for all these years with kindly, humorous, and quizzical 
= ‘And now once again she invites us to sit beside her on the sofa in the 
ae of the drawing-room and hear her comments on men and matters of the 
and the present......Lady Dorothy Nevill is a charming companion, a 

qa atful eritie, and ber corner on the sofa will always be flanked by eager 


listeners.’ 
The OBSERVER.—“ This is a most amusing work, and a very encyclo- 
ia of racy anecdotes and good things. It is not merely a compendium of 
ty gossip, the best of which is apt to fatigue; it is an honest retrospect 
of a long life spent among the best people in England, people who were people, 
who did things, who left themselves behind them. 


The TRIBUNE.—“Lady Dorothy Nevill has done a great service to 
posterity in handing down reminiscences of such exceptional value, both as to 
ime and experience, and her note-books and scrap-books have provided many 

a record which would otherwise have been lost for ever.” 


The STANDARD.—* There is a delightful air of intimacy, good humour, 
and candour about this new volume of y rothy Nevill’s reminiscences. 
Indeed _ if we closed our eyes we could easily imagine that through these pages 
Lady Dorothy herself was speaking to us—unlocking a precious treasure- 
house of observation and experiences, and reminding us, personally, with 
many a quaint jest and quick turn of thought, of cn and of people whose 
steps now sound but faintly in the dusty corridors of years...... he volume is 
peculiarly rich in good stories.” 

The DAILY MAIL,—“ The new volume is full of anecdotes, full of charming 
memories, charmingly related, and it is safe to say will have a wide sale...... 
This witty and alluring book will find a multitude of readers. One takes leave 
of its attractive pages with genuine regret.” 





FREDERIC HARRISON. 


PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON SENSE 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








A NOVEL OF ENGLISH LIFE IN THE 
DAYS OF GEORGE IV. 


THE STOOPING LADY 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 6s. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ He handles his new atmosphere— 
the politico-historico-social atmosphere of the Regency —with no little clever- 
ness; the setting is a brilliant one, and the figures it frames are skilfully 
drawn.” 

The OUTLOOK.—“ Every page of this novel of genius is a little monument 
of Mr. Hewlett’s art.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A wondrously beautiful piece of fiction, gallant 
and romantic, a high treat for lovers of good reading....... We should judge 
that this would be among Mr. Hewlett’s most popular books,” 


The MORNING POST.—“‘The Stooping Lady’ is thoroughly enter- 
taining.” 


J. R. ILLINGWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 


Apologetically Considered. By J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A., 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Tuesday. 


ALL SAINTS’ SERMONS, 1905-1907. 
By WILLIAM RALPH INGE, M.A., D.D., Vicar of All 
Saints’, Ennismore Gardens, and Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity (elect) at Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





New Book by Author of “ The Faith of a Christian,” &c. 


THE EMPIRE OF CHRIST: 


Being a Study of the Missionary Enterprise in the Light 
of Modern Religious Thought. By BERNARD LUCAS, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


New Book by Author of “Pro Christo et Ecelesia.” 


CHRISTUS FUTURUS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


PALZ/OLITHIC VESSELS OF 
EGYPT; 


Or, The Earliest Handiwork of Man. By ROBERT DE 
RUSTAFJAELL, F.R.G.S. Illustrated, 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. net. 


FORAGE CROPS 
For Soiling, Silage, Hay, and Pasture. By Professor 
EDWARD B. VOORHEES, D.Sc. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. [Rural Science Series. 

















THE POET LAUREATE. 
THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. 


Second Series. By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate, 
Extra Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


A Diary Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. 
With Portraits in Photogravure, 8vo, 12s. net. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Should take its place as a valuable addition 
to the literature dealing with the literary life of the second half of the 
nineteenth century.” 





A GARDEN OF SHADOWS. 


By ETHEL TINDAL ATKINSON. With 8 Illustrations 
by BYAM SHAW. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Tuesday, 





LEXICON TO THE ENGLISH 
POETICAL WORKS OF MILTON. 


By Professor LAURA E. LOCKWOOD, Ph.D. Demy 8vo, 


12s. 6d. net. 





OLD SPANISH MASTERS. 


Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. With Historical Notes by 
CHARLES H. CAFFIN, and Comments by the Engraver. 
Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 

EDITION DE LUXE, with the Text printed on Hand-Made 
Paper, and the Plates printed on Japanese Paper at Hand Press, 
£10 10s. net. 

THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO, 
And other East African Adventures. 

By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. 

Illustrations, Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“The experiences of Lieut.-Colonel J. H. 
Patterson....... are among the most fascinating records of a sportsman which 
we have ever read..,...An entrancing work.'’ 


With numerous 


THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING, 
With Illustrations in Colour by F. H. TOWNSEND. §8vo, 6s. 


THE POCKET KIPLING. 
Scarlet limp leather, 5s. net per vol. 
Vol. 5—-WEE WILLIE WINKIE. 


[ Tuesday. 





CONCLUDING VOL. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN 


By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. Vol. IV., Svo, 10s, 6d. 
net. 
*,* Previously published, Vols. I., IL, and III., 10s. 6d. net each. 


In 4 vols, 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
owenes from the Observer. By AUSTIN HARRISON. Crown 8yv0, 
2s, 6d. net. 











*,* Messrs. Macmillan will be glad to receive applications for their Illustrated List of Recent 
and Forthcoming Publications, which will be sent regularly to any address, 





MACMILLAN & OO., 


Ltd., London. 
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A. and C. BLACK’S 


THIRD AUTUMN LIST. 


THE RIVIERA. Painted and Described 
by Witiiam Scorr, Author of “Rock Villages of the 
Riviera.” Containing 75 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 
square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 20s. net. 





KENT. By W. Tricrmours Snore. Painted 
by W. Biscomsr GarpNver. Containing 75 Full-page Illustra- 
tions in Colour and a Sketch Map, square demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, price 20s. net. 





LAMIA’S WINTER QUARTERS. By 


Aurrep Austin (Poet Laureate). Containing 16 Full- 
page Illustrations in Colour from Paintings by Grorae S§. 
Exaoop, R.I.,and Head and Tail Pieces in Line from Drawings 
by Wiit1am Scorr. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
price 7s. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 signed and 
numbered copies, white cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 





OUR LIFE IN THE SWISS HIGH- 


LANDS. By Jonn AppinotTon Symonps and his Daughter 
Marcaretr. New Edition, containing 22 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, 20 being in Colour by J. Harpwicxe Lewis, and a 
Preface by Mrs. VauaHan (Margaret Symonds). Square 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 





MIDDLESEX. Painted by Joun Fottey- 


Love, R.I. Described by A. R. Horpz Moncrierr, Author 
of “Surrey,” and other volumes in the same Series. Con- 
taining 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, and a Sketch 
Map, square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 





BRABANT AND EAST FLANDERS. 


Painted by A. Forestier. Described by G. W. T. Omonp, 
Author of “ Bruges and West Flanders” in the same Series. 
Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, square 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE UPPER ENGADINE. Painted 


by J. Harpwicke Lewis. Described by the S. C. Musson. 
Containing 24 Kall-page Illustrations in Colour and a Sketch 
Map, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. net. 








THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. Painted 


and Described by A. Heaton Cooren, Artist of “The English 
Lakes ” in the 20s. Series. Containing 25 Full-page Illustra- 
tions in Colour, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. net. 





LIVERPOOL. Painted by J. Hamivron Hay. 
Described by Dixon Scorr. Containing 25 Full-page Illus- 
trations (24 in Colour and 1 in Half-tone), large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, price 6s. net. 





SOUTH DEVON. Painted by Caas. E. 
Hannarorp. Described by Cuas. R. Rowe, M.J.I. Con- 
taining 24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, price 6s, net. 





Brush, Pen and Pencil Series. 
JOHN HASSALL, R.I. ‘Text by A. E. 


Jonnson. Containing 22 Full-page Reproductions of 
Mr. Hassauu's Drawings (4 being in Colour) and 22 smaller 
Sketches in the Text, square demy 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


FRANK REYNOLDS, R.I. Text by 


A. E. Jounson. Containing 29 Full-page Reproductions of 
Mr. Rernoups’ Drawings (8 being in Colour), and 4 smaller 
Sketches in the Text, square demy 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net, 





A. and C, BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 





| 


HURST & BLACKETT’S announcements, 


JUST ISSUED.—In 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, £2 2s, net, 


ACROSS WIDEST AFRICA, 
By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Being an Account of the Author's recent Journey from the Red Seq to 
Timbuctu, Illustrated with about 160 Reproductions of Photos taken by the 
Author. 

‘A record march in the matter of endurance, and there can be little doubt 
that the author owed a good deal of his success and safety to his dash and 
restless energy... . A very valuable contribution to the literature of the Dark 
Continent ; and the illustratious are all exceptionally good.” —Daily Graphic 

** He has once more shown himself to be not only an intrepid and resource. 
ful traveller, but a picturesque and vivacious writer.”"—Standard, 


SUCCESSFUL 6s, NOVELS. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Mrs. B. M. CROKER'S New Novel, 
THE COMPANY’S SERVANT. 
A Romance of Southern India. 
RICHARD WHITEING’S New Work. 
ALL MOONSHINE. 
“‘A volume bursting with ideas...... A passionate appeal to humanity to 
purge itself from its errors and its follies.”"—Daily Graphic. 
“Here is a romance of the imagiuation by an observant and u 
realist, wl.o is also one of the most compassionate of men.’’— World, 
Now Reapr.—DOLF WYLLARDE’S New Novel. 
MAFOOTA. 
With 8 Illustrations. 
“ Local colour is in this case positively fascinating.” —Evening Standard, 
EDWIN PUGH. 
THE SHUTTLECOCK. 


ELEANOR HOLMES. 
A BREACH OF PROMISE. 


**Miss Holmes constructs her story well and tells it brightly.” 


—Birmingham Post, 
ADA CAMBRIDGE. 
THE ETERNAL FEMININE, 
“Bright, lively, effectively written.”"—Birmingham Post, 
A. V. DUTTON. 
LOVE WITHOUT WINGS. 

“A tale in which there is much that is moving and really dramatic.”—Times, 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 
SERAPHICA. 

“ This brilliant book...... is alive with striking and diverting scenes.” 

—Liverpool Post. 
GERTRUDE PAGE. 
LOVE IN THE WILDERNESS. 

“The merit of the book...... lies in the richly-detailed picture of the life and 
the country (Rho-esia)...... and in the drama and passion, which intensifies 
at the close.” — Times. 

MISS BRADDON. 
HER CONVICT. 
“ The story is strong and well told.” — World, 
“ RITA.” 
A MAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 


“This is ‘ Rita’ at her best—clear, painstaking, and earnest......and holding 
our sympathies taroughout.”—Standard,. 


HON. MRS. HENNIKER. 
OUR FATAL SHADOWS. 


“In its tenderness of outlook......in its strength and directness, and its 
absence of posing, we have a piece of introspective psychology which is 
worthy of the highest praise.”—Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury. 


HELEN PROTHERO LEWIS. 
THE RUDDER AND THE ROCK. 
CONSTANTINE RALLL 
THE STRANGE STORY OF FALCONER THRING. 
CORALIE STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN. 
THE SINNERS’ SYNDICATE. 
° E. R. PUNSHON. 
THE MYSTERY OF LADY ISOBEL. 
PATRICK VAUX and LIONEL YEXLEY. 
WHEN THE EAGLE FLIES SEAWARD. 
ALFRED MURRAY (Joint Author of ‘* The Messenger Boy"). 
THE OLD FRENCH PROFESSOR. 


With 5 Illustrations by A. Pearse, crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 
*“ The tale is pure, sensational, and well illustrated.”"—Catholic Times. - 


M. URQUHART. 

OUR LADY OF THE MISTS. [Shortly. 
NEITH BOYCE. 

THE ETERNAL SPRING. [Shortly. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Ltd., 182 High Holborn, W.C. 


H, SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRABIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CrntTrat 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmex, Loypox, Codes: Usicops and ABG 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


— 


Dsparing 





OOKS BOUGHT.—HIGHEST PRICE GIVEN FOR 
4 BOOKS in all Classes of Literature, such as First Editions of Esteemed 
Authors: Early Editions; Quaint Books with Fine Bindings ; Coloured-Plate 
Books, &. Complete Libraries and Smaller Collections of Books, Prints, 
Old Mezzotints, Literary Curiosities, &c., bought for Cash, List of ‘* Books 
Wanted” sent post-free. Books supplied. Catalogues free,—GEORGE 
JUCKES & CO., 8 Aston Street, Birmingham, 
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THE CONVERT 


All readers of 


and THE HALO 


fine Novels should ask for THE CONVERT, by ELIZABETH ROBINS, Author of “ The Open 
Question,” and for THE HALO, by the Baroness VON HUTTEN, Author of “ Pam.” 


A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. By€E. V. Lucas. With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A narrative of literary Lichfield in the great days of Anna Seward. 
THE QUEEN OF LETTER WRITERS. B 


he life of 
_ century in France. 


JANET ALDIS. ] 
Madame de Sévigné abounds in bright and vivid interest. In her matchless letters we see as in a mirror the piquant, many-coloured life 


With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
of the 


INDIA IMPRESSIONS: with Some Notes of Ceylon during a Winter Tour, 1906-7. By Watrer Orang. 


With 84 Illustrations by the Author, of which one is in Colour, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


DRAMA AND LIFE. By A. B. Watktey. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The volu 
causeries O 


Frontispieces in Photogravure, crown 8vo, 6s. each. Volume Il. 


n the esthetics of the theatre, the principles of dr° matic criticism, and the construction of the Eng 


MY MEMOIRS. By Avexanpre Dumas. Translated by E. M. Wauvxr. 


me includes articles on the contemporary stage in London and Paris, together with reviews of plays by the foremost dramatists of the day and 
1 


sh and French theatres. 
With Portraits, in 6 volumes, with 


THE GENTLEST ART. An Anthology of Entertaining Letters. By E. V. Lucas. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
Under the above title Mr. Lucas has brought together some hundreds of familiar letters of great and small writers, arranged like its companion volumes, 
The Open Road” and ‘‘ The Friendly Town.” Every letter in his pages is interesting for its matter quite as much as, if not more than, its manner, 


IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF DANTE. Arranged by Pacer Tornzes, M.A., D.Litt. Small cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


“In the Footprints of Dante” is a collection of some of the most beautiful and most striking passages from the works of Dante. Prose is included as well 


as verse, and the 


M.A., Author of “Life after Life.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


tin works are represented as well as the Italian. The extracts are given in the original, and are accompanied by an English translation. 


THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION AND HOW TO ACQUIRE IT. 


By Eustace MILEs, 


Not only are the mental helps in concentration considered, but also the physical,—such as breathing, muscular repose, diet, and so on. 


Messrs. METHUEN'S New Iliustrated Announcement List Is now ready, and will be sent with their Bulletin to any 
applicant. They have prepared Prospectuses of all their important beoks and these, too, can be had. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
AN ARTIST'S REMINISCENCES. By Watrer Crane. 


123 Illustrations by the Author. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 18s, net. 
a. in which we meet all the great figures of the last half- 
century.”—Daily News. 


A WOMAN’S TREK FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. 


By Mary Hatt. With 64 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 16s, net. 


A PRINCESS OF THE OLD WORLD. By Exeanor 
C. Price, With 21 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 
This volume deals with the life and surroundings of Aune Marie Louise 
@Oriéans, known as La Grande Mademoiselle, She was a most characteristic 
and original personage. 
PETRARCH AND HIS TIMES. By H. C. Hoiiway- 


Cattuorr. With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


WORDSWORTH AND HIS CIRCLE. By D. W. Ranyiez. 
With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 7 
A study, biographical and critical, drawn from original sources, of the man 
and poet in his relations to his chief friends and compeers. 
By Mrs. M. B. 


QUEENS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
Brier. With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A HISTORY OF MILAN UNDER THE SFORZA. 
By Ceciu1a M. Avy. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
This is the first volume of a new series of histories of the ltalian States. 
All the volumes are based on original research. 


ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN TIME. By 


Evizaseta Goprrey, With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ This is a work well worth doing and well done. It is scieutific enough to 
command confidence, and not too scientific to be readable. It is a thoroughly 
engaging inquiry into the bringing-up of English children in the a ; 

— Spectator. 


GEORGE MEREDITH: NOVELIST, POET, REFORMER. 
By Mar Srurce Henpersox. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. . 
A careful study of the novels in chronological order, and of the consistent 
ideas underlying Meredith's work as novelist, poet, critic, and essayist. 


HUGO WOLF. By Ernest Newman. With 12 Illustra- 


tions, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [The New Library of Music. 


FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUSCANY. By 


Epwarp Huttox, Author of ‘‘ The Cities of Umbria.” With 32 Illus- 
trations, of which 16 are in Colour by W1LL1am Pargrnson,. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Avoiding the arid interjections of the guide-book, Mr. Hutton’s volume will 
be found a delightful companion, full of every sort of information on this 
journey. No lover of Tuscany should fail to possess it. 


AN ENGLISH PROSE MISCELLANY. Selected, with 
an Introduction, by Joun Maserieitp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This anthology includes specimens from representative British writers 
from 1485 to 1800—from Sir Thomas Malory and the Monk of Evesham to 
Edmund Burke and Horace Walpole. 


THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRANDIER AND OTHERS. 
By ALExaypre Dumas. With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is the second volume of a complete translation in four volumes of 
Dumas’ famous collection of Celebrated Crimes. No complete edition of this 
wonderful book has ever been issued in English. It contains a short Intro- 
duction by R. S. Garwerr. 


THE SOUTH-BOUND CAR. By Owen LLEWELLYN and 
L, Raven-Hitt. With 85 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A vivacious narrative of the events of a tour by motor in Spain. Mr. Raven- 
Hill's sketches fully illustrate the incidents, humorous and otherwise. 


TREES IN NATURE, MYTH, AND ART. By J. Ernest 


Purraiay. With 24 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


TWO LEGS, and other Stories. By Cart Ewaup. Trans- 
lated by A. T. pe Mattos. With many Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. 
A book of fairy tales by an exquisite Danish writer. 


A BOOK OF NOBLE WOMEN. By E. M. Witmor- 
Buxtox. With 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
This book consists of studies of the life, character, and work of seventeen 
famous women of the last six centuries. ’ 


ALL ABOUT PHILIPPINE. By Puiwie Carmicuaen. 
64. 


With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 
adventures of an extremely youthful heroine and her devoted parents, 


CHARACTER AND COMEDY. By E. V. Lwveas. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


“ As full as all his other work of humour and of observation.”—Spectator, 

“Mr. Lucas has the same light touch for all his subjects, grave or gay.” 
—Dauy News. 

“ One of the most charming and humoursome little books,” — Liverpool Courier, 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE CONVERT. By Evizaseta Rosins, Author of 
“The Open Question." 
** Miss Robins has struck a deepand dignified note throughout her book, 
which is both interesting and artistic.” —Tribune. 
“Miss Robins has made her heroes and heroines show the qualities for 
which they are famous without falling below the reader's highest expecta- 


tion.""—Morning Leader. 
HIRD EDITION. 


T 
THE HALO. By the Baroness von Hutren, Author 
of “ Pam.” 

“*The characterization of the story is extraordinarily clever, and the wit 
and liveliness of the writing are only equalled by the skilful construction of 
the plot.”"—Morning Leadey. 

“In its quiet dramatic Mrce and in its command of elusive resources the 
book must certainly be termed an achievement.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

SECOND EDITION. , 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. By Anruony Hope. With 
a Frontispiece by A. H. Buckanp. 

“Mr. Hope's best qualities are to be found in this collection, the p 

touch, the whimsical grace, the delightful repartee,”—Manchester Courier, 
THIRD EDITION. 
THE SECRET AGENT. By Joseru Conran. 

“A work rich in surprise and suspense, original in conception and treatment, 
lavishly endowed, in fine, with the singular qualities which have won for Mr, 
Conrad a unique position amongst the British novelists of to-day.”—Spectator, 

** The novel is more of a portrait gallery than a story, although it is a story 
too, and a really exciting one. All the characters are made vivid."’—Times, 

SECOND EDITION, 
MAJOR VIGOUREUX. By “Q.” 

‘Here we find the delightful ‘Q,’ his merry humour, his West Country 

breeziness, his fine simplicity, his love of honest romance,’’—Tribune. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


THE BOTOR CHAPERON. By OC. N. and A. M. 


WILLIAMSON, 
“ Fiction and travel have never been more happily blended.”"—Outlook, 


FOURTH EDITION. 
B 





N 
A MOTHER’S SON. By Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Fry. 

“The whole story is so good, with its air of purity and peace, the friendly 
benevolence to all men, and its careful character studies, that we should not 
like to have missed a single page of it.”—Westminster Gazette, 

SECOND EDITION. 
AN ENGLISH GIRL. By Forp Mapox Hverrer 

** A book full of ideas, good character-work, and admirable writing.” — Outlook 

SECOND EDITION. 
THE NEW RELIGION. By Maarten Maarrens. 

“This is a book of medicine and laughter. It is an amusing, well-written 
novel, full of breathing characters.’’—Daily Chronicle, 

THIRD EDITION. 
NAME OF GARLAND. By W. Perr Rince. 


“The story, with all its humour, has an undertone of real pathos.” —Athenzum, 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE PRIVATEERS. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. 
With 8 Illustrations by Crrus Cuneo. 
‘A rousing story of adventure.”"--Athenzum. 
THIRD EDITION, 
THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. By Mary E. Mayy. 
“‘ Admirably conceived and put together. The whole picture of society in 
a provincial town is full of life and variety.”—Nation, 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. By Ricuarp Marss. 





“A thrilling story of strange happenings.”—Country Life. 








METHUEN and CO., 





36 Essex Street, London, 


W.C. 
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Particulars of the Latest Books issued by 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Publishers, 


Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





A book of Animal life. With 
50 Illustrations, some 
Coloured, 6s. net. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS’S 
The Haunters of the Silences, 


Professor Roberts was one of the originators of the animal story, and although 
many imitators have come into the field he remains pre-eminent. His close study of 
the wild kindred is put to excellent use in these tales of dwellers in the great silences. 





A new sea novelist. 438 pp. 
cloth, 6s. 


ROBERT ELLIOTT’S 


“Act of God.” 


PUNCH says :—‘‘One of the most remarkable books it has been m 
read for many a year. A fine and powerful piece of work.” ¥ good fortune t 





A mediaeval romance. With 
Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


DION CLAYTON > CALTHROP’S 
The Dance of Love. 


‘* Altogether a delightful book. The veritable stuff of high romance, bold adventure, 


igh 
great-hearted love-making, happenings on the most exuberant mediaeval scale.” 





A book for every one. An 
American story of river life. 
Over 100 quaint Illustra- 
tions, 6s. 


CHARLES — D. STEWART’S » 
Partners of Providence. 


**Deserves a place very near that pair of immortals, Huckleberry F 
Sawyer. Altogether one of the best boys’ books which have seen get Tor ~ qn 
—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 





A new book by the Author of 
**Qld Fireproof.” Cloth, 6s. 


OWEN VAUGHAN’S 
Vronina: a Welsh Romance. 


Owen Rhoscomyl, or Owen Vaughan as he now appears, places his new sto 
his native country. There is a swing and go about his work which will ensure m2 
large number of readers. 





A broadly humorous novel. 
With Illustrations by Fred 
Bennett, 336 pages, 3s. 6d. 


JUDSON BOLT’S 


The Prodigal Nephew. 


A tale full of rollicking humour and broad farce, but with a serious and most 
satisfactory ending. 





Stopford Brooke’s 
new Volume. 


STUDIES IN POETRY. °° 


With a Photogravure Portrait. [Ready Nov. 5th. 





William Archer 
and 
Granville Barker. 


A NATIONAL THEATRE. 


and Esti te Crown 4to, Ss. net. 








ETHICS OF REVOLT. 


A book of essays on subjects of present-day interest. Crown 8vo, Se. net. 


By Dr. Greville Macdonald. 


[Ready Nov, 6th. 





DELACROIX. A Monograph by Dorothy Bussy. 


With 26 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


*,* An important contribution to the literature of Art, written from close knowledge and sympathy. [Nov. oth. 





THE CHRIST FACE 


IN ART. 


By James Burns. 


With 62 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
*,* An ideal volume for presentation. Very fully illustrated. 





THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 


With 50 Illustrations, leather binding, 28. 6d. net; cloth, 2e. net. 
A handy popular volume on the work of the well-known circle of English painters. 





REMBRANDT. 


By Professor Baldwin Brown. 





46 Illustrations, Pott 4to, 7s. Gd. net. 


LEGEND AND FOLKLORE OF THE HOLY-LAND. By J. E. Hanauer. 
With an Introduction by MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


A most fascinating and human book, throwing light on the origin of many of the Bible stori Of interest 
to the general reader quite as much as to the student of Biblical histary. 4 aa [Nov. oth. 


DUCKWORTH and CO., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO.”’S NEW BOOKS 


TWO 


ON MONDAY NEXT 


Passages from the Past 
By the DUKE OF ARGYLL 


In 2 handsome vols., cloth, 24s. net. With 2 Photogravure 
Frontispieces, numerous Illustrations, many from the Author's 
own Drawings, and several Facsimile Letters from Celebrated 
Men 

A very large 1st Edition has been printed to 
meet the exceptional demand. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 


ON NOVEMBER 12th 


Extinct Birds 


By the 
Hon. WALTER ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 


An attempt to write in one volume a short account of those 
birds which have become extinct in historical times—that is, 
within the last six or seven hundred years; to which are 
added a few which still exist but are on the verge of extinction. 
In imperial 4to, half-bound leather, £25 net. With 45 magnifi- 
cent Coloured Plates (embracing 63 subjects) from Paintings 
executed expressly for the Work and other Dlustrations 





A fst EDITION OF 5,000 COPIES 


In Wildest Africa 


By C. G. SCHILLINGS 


In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. Printed through- 
out on the finest English Art Paper. With about 300 Illus- 
trations direct from the Author’s Flashlight and other 
Photographs 

“His book eclipses in interest, as well as in importance, his 
well-known work,‘ With Flashlight and Rifle,” which at the 
time it was published we declared to be the greatest triumph 
in photography of wild animals ever achieved.”—Outlook 


ON TUESDAY NEXT 


Napoleon 


By Dr. MAX LENZ 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. With about 50 Portraits 
and other Illustrations, printed on Art Paper, also with Maps 
and Facsimiles of Autographs 

Dr. Max Lenz demolishes several accepted legends in this 
brilliant study of Napoleon’s character and career. A leading 
German critic has classed this book with Lord Rosebery’s well- 
known Monograph, as one of the most striking contributions to 
Napoleonic literature made in our time 





JUST READY 
By the Author of “The Silken East” 


Mandalay 


And other Cities of Burma 
By V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR 


In one handsome volume, 400 pages, cloth, richly gilt and gilt 
top, 21s. net. With 8 Coloured Plates and about 200 other 
Illustrations ; the whole printed on fine art paper 


ON NOVEMBER 12th 


The House of Howard 


By the late GERALD BRENAN 
and 
E. PHILLIPS STATHAM 


In 2 vols., cloth, gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. With 2 Photo- 
gravure Frontispieces, and 32 Portraits and Illustrations on 


art paper 





In the Strange South Seas 


By 
BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. With 56 Illustrations 
on Art Paper, principally from the Author's Photographs 


“The writing is admirable, virility, elegance, conciseness, 
wit, and not a few touches of pathos contributing to the 
delight of the reader. There is not a chapter which may be 
missed without loss; piquant and vastly entertaining from 
cover to cover.”—Morning Post 





THIS DAY 


Clubs and Clubmen 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s. 6d. net 


This is a very comprehensive work written by one who 
has special knowledge of his subject. Major Griffiths deals 
with clubs of all sorts that have existed during the last two 
or three centuries. He describes the life of the clubs and 
tells of the celebrated men and women who frequented or 
were associated with them, while innumerable anecdotes 
brighten his pages. The whole work forms a complete and 
interesting record which every clubman should read and after- 
wards place upon his bookshelf 





HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6/- 


ON TUESDAY NEXT 


A Great 
Renunciation 


Raoul 


Gentleman of Fortune 
With Illustrations 


“‘Raoul’ is very entertaining, we have 
enjoyed it immensely, the writing is full 
of life.”—Daily Mail 


A 2nd large Edition at once called for 


Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER 


NOVELS 
Fanuela 


By G B. BURGIN 


“Mr. Burgin has reached a high level 
of excellence with ‘Fanuela.’ He has 
told an imaginative tale delightfully. It 
is fresh, fanciful, and arresting. The 
characters are all well drawn. Jerry 
and Abner are gems.”—Daily Chronicle 











The -Ungoverned 
Moment 


By ELLEN ADA SMITH 


“A splendid love story and splendid in 
every way. We have read the book with 
great pleasure and delight. It is sure of 
& wide and long-continued popularity.” 

—Daily Telegraph 
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JANE BARLOW 


Stolen Banns 


A New Volume of Irish Stories By 


Irish Neighbours 


L. WINSTANLEY 


The scenes of the story are laid in 
Yorkshire. Frances is wanted by more 
than one man, but Selby would sacrifice 
his soul to win her. He is clever, pas- 
sionate, and masterful, bending the will 
of every man to his. 
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perplexed by the common arguments against the Christian religion, and fears 
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Selected and Edited by E. V. LUCAS. With Coloured Frontispiece and Title- 


” 
COMPILATION. page, besides numerous Black-and-White Illustration, by FRANCIS D. Volume for 


—Athenzeum. BEDFORD. Large crown Svo, on superfine paper, fancy cloth boards (froma Child 
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Selected and Edited, with Introduction, by E. V. LUCAS, With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-Paze, besides numerous 
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